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Introduction 


BOOKS DO NOT come into existence as their authors want them to, but 
rather as they want to. Part One of this book was planned as a lecture on St. 
Augustine’s idea of Christian existence as it reveals itself in his 
Confessions. But somehow the interpretation of the interior process which 
The Confessions describes pushed its way to the fore and took over. 


Thus a difficult task presented itself—its difficulties clearly evident in 
the inadequacy of the solutions which could be, and actually were, found. 


The first “solution” takes as its point of departure the view that The 
Confessions are simply the record of an ethical-religious conversion from 
evil to good, from unbelief to belief. Were this correct, the obstacles 
encountered on the way, the hesitations and deviations, would be without 
real significance. They would be mere dallyings along a road that could 
have been traversed more quickly had the will been better and stronger. 


While this is a very simple interpretation, it tends to ignore historical 
facts. The whole process of conversion is reduced to a mere textbook 
example of how it should or should not be done. The road to 
accomplishment is of no importance, only the goal. In reality, nothing in 
human life exists only for the sake of something else; everything exists also 
for its own sake and fulfillment. No day passes merely to make room for the 
next; no quest is undertaken merely for the finding. Every day is a part of 
existence, and in every quest a man lives. Furthermore, this interpretation 
ignores psychology. The vital processes it describes do not evolve 
psychologically. In reality, truth and untruth, good and evil, end and means, 
road and detour are interwoven, and Augustine’s famous “felix culpa” 
certainly never sprang from mere theoretical insight. 


A second interpretation goes to the other extreme and explains 
everything from the standpoint of psychology. It sees Augustine’s life as the 
case history of a powerful and slightly confused ego. According to the 
intellectual stamp of the investigator, that history is interpreted in such a 
way that either the man’s passionate self-assertion finally dissolves in 
humility—or it shatters against the rock of religious authority, thus falling 
victim to all the violence against self and others, all the dangers to thought 
and action which result from this kind of shipwreck. Augustine’s life is 
simply a powerfully sensual existence in conflict with itself and saddled 
with violent contradictions and frustrations. Incapable of resolving itself in 
great human encounters, it is forced to a crippled existence within itself; 
unable to find its way to full, vital personality, it loses itself in half values 
and irrelevance. Since it cannot resolutely consent to its own inmost self, it 
is forced to find another, a religio-intellectual “center,” with its subsequent 
uneasy conscience. This, then, is a man who fights his way through to the 
intellectual and religious summit which Augustine finally reaches, but at the 
price of overcoming and stifling his instincts. The transformation succeeds 
only partially. The light which the writer throws on his own life, as he 
recalls it, the evaluation he himself gives it, the sense of guilt that breaks 
through it everywhere clearly reveal how completely everything remains 


under compulsion and contradiction. 


By this or similar means it is possible to arrive at a psychological 
interpretation, certainly; but such an interpretation usually has only a very 
faint notion of what genuine religion is, and a still fainter one of Christian 
existence. Though wrought with delicate tools, the results are crude. What 
is lacking is a psychology well informed on matters of the spirit and capable 
of recognizing the fulfillment of a spiritual destiny when it sees it. It must 
be at home in the field of the religious (in its original sense) and capable of 
understanding and respecting its crises and achievements. It must 


understand the “more” that Christianity is—over and above the generally 
intellectual and religious: revelation and faith and the existence which they 
form. Moreover, it must know the diversity of that existence’s levels, as 
well as its many strands, often incredibly independent, not to say downright 
contradictory, yet all working toward the realization of a common ultimate 
fulfillment. 


Augustine’s story unfolds not only on the ethical and the psychical level, 
but also on that of the mind and the idea. Thus it invites interpretation from 
a third point of view: that of the history of the human spirit. This approach 
tends to regard Augustine’s conversion as a _ breakthrough, not to 
Christianity, but merely to the “vita beata” of the Hortensius or of 
Neoplatonism. Only later, under the influence of his scriptural studies and 
of various spiritual activities, did the essentially Christian element appear 
and a kind of second conversion take place, now really a conversion to God 
and faith. From this new vantage-point, then, Augustine reviews his life, the 
second conversion interpreting the first. The result is The Confessions. 


At first glance this theory is attractive, though its defenders obviously 
have little knowledge of the unfolding of genuine religious-Christian 
existence. On what strange authority does a twentieth-century historian sit 
down at his desk and declare: Aurelius Augustinus, you claim that the 
Hortensius was incapable of really satisfying your spirit because nowhere 
did the name of Jesus appear in it; you say that the event in the garden was 
an inmost turning to the word of God. But you are mistaken. It was merely 
a turning to philosophy. It was the fulfillment of the Hortensius experience 
which so overwhelmed you at the time. You read Christian implications into 
it only later! 


This type of thinking strikes from the record with one censorious stroke 
of the pen innumerable observations of vital importance to the intellectual 


and, above all, Christian understanding, dismissing them as nothing but 
illusions of the retrospective gaze, if not as pious rhetoric. The result is that 
the psychology of the whole is rendered false, if not impossible. When 
everything Christian is plucked from the record of a man’s conversion, no 
one with the slightest experience of the earnestness of such matters can 
possibly believe the author willing or able to suffer so terribly for what 
scant substance remains. This type of eclecticism loses sight of everything. 


No, conversion can only be something that seizes a man with a life-or- 
death grip: total orientation to the all-demanding God, to Jesus Christ. 
Augustine is no St. Hilary or Anthony, whose decisions lay essentially in 
the will. His life is spent in the creative task of reconstructing existence in 
the form of thought. Hence, the history of his conversion must be 
understood as the history simultaneously of his thought and its creativeness. 
His moral struggle, the interpretation of the psychological processes 
unfolding in him, the understanding of his groping for a spiritual foothold 
from which the intellectual formation of existence could follow—all these 
must be taken together if the reality that is Aurelius Augustinus is to emerge 
clearly. 


One further point: the God of Christianity to whom Augustine was 
converted and before whom he recorded his confessions is not the absolute 
being of philosophy, but the holy, living God of the Old and New 
Testaments. This is the God who “arises,” enters into history, there to act; 
this is the God who selects an individual and draws him into history. And 
there are as many histories as there are individuals. In each, everything 
exists for the sake of that particular history, from which everything, the 
things of the world and of human existence, receives its name and center. If 
ever anyone was convinced of this, it was Augustine. He who in his Civitas 
Dei undertook to write the God-given history of humanity, saw also himself 
as the nucleus of a history. The Confessions is his attempt to record it. 


Hence, anyone who wishes to interpret the record should be able to suggest 
at least something of divine will, of the thousand-fold yet unified directing 
and interweaving of that God at work simultaneously at the stillest core of 


existence and in the motions of outer events and developments. 


It is certainly presumptuous for an author to begin by outlining the task 
before him in such huge dimensions. I don’t think it necessary to insist that 
I by no means labor under the illusion that I have accomplished that titanic 
task. I should consider much gained if this book merely helps to clarify the 
aim of interpreting Augustine in general. At any rate, this is its primary 
concern; the particular interpretation of The Confessions, its secondary. The 
course of lectures from which this study has emerged was meant above all 
to prepare the hearer for the concepts used in The Confessions. Thus the 
book is perhaps a usable guide not only to Augustine’s Christian destiny, 
but also to his works. 


The pattern of this work follows that used by the author in two other 
books: one on Dostoevsky (Der Mensch und der Glaube), the other on 
Pascal (Christliches Bewusstsein). The present work on Augustine does not 
attempt to add anything to the body of historical research on the man. Its 
only aim is to present his personality and thought in the everlasting form of 
his writings as a perennial possibility of Christian existence. The author was 
unable to relate The Confessions to the remaining body of Augustine’s 
works. Such a task would have been as far beyond his competence as the 
attempt to relate the man to his age and that age, in turn, to spiritual and 
dogmatic-historical development in its entirety. Thus the value of this study 
is strictly limited, and it is left to the reader to determine whether or not 
what has been attempted justifies its existence. 


One more limitation should be pointed out. Alongside the history of 
Augustine there exists the great body of Augustinian systematics, works 


detailing his philosophical and theological views. Considering the special 
nature of the man’s thought, one may well ask whether it is really possible 
to speak of an Augustinian “philosophy” and “theology,” for which, 
naturally, current conceptions of subject and method in general, and of 
philosophic and theological disciplines in particular, set the norm. Indeed, 
one could go still further and question whether Augustinian thought can be 
considered theory at all in the strict modern sense. Possibly he stands so 
close to life, particularly to the interior life, that at best only a fraction of his 
personality can be grasped by theological means. However this may be, 
since the early Middle Ages, Christian research has labored at the task of 
formulating the “Augustinus dicit” in clear concepts and establishing it as a 
systematic whole, especially since Augustine and Aquinas are theology’s 
two mainstays, and it is the task of every theologian, as well as that of every 
school of thought—not to forget the struggle between heresy and orthodoxy 
—1to ascertain precisely what the master does teach. 


This study has no such intentions. From the indivisible whole that is 
known as St. Augustine it focuses its attention on that realm where 
philosophy and theology are not yet separated, as they are today, not even 
as widely separated as they were in the Middle Ages...a realm in which 
Christian existence was considered a unit from which thought emerged and 
to which it returned without ever bothering about methodical distinctions. 
In fact, part of this study is concerned with the period in Augustine’s life 
which precedes even separation into theoretical thought and spiritual- 
practical life. What it does try to show is what Augustine’s thought is like at 
the root, there where he would never dream of a “purely natural” standpoint 
stripped of all Christian elements. His thought is anchored in the world and 
its truth as it breaks in on him through revelation—“the” world, hence, in 
the logic of faith, the only true conception of the world. This study, then, 
hopes to seize that truth there where it emerges from and returns to the inner 


act and being without troubling itself about the niceties of critically limited 
and methodical theory. To reveal Augustine as the struggling, growing 
Christian endeavoring to understand himself in faith—that is the aim of this 
book. May it be accepted as such, even in Part One with its purely 
analytical presentation of Augustine’s thought. Frequently an informal 
presentation of this kind emphasizes more starkly, distinguishes more 
sharply, reconstructs more painstakingly than a more systematic 
presentation ever could, simply because what counts here is not correctness 
of concept, but the clear revelation of the life which underlies and 
transcends all concepts. 


Finally, I have the pleasant duty of expressing my profoundest gratitude 
to Dr. Martin Skutella for his critical edition of The Confessions, which I 


have used as the basis of my work. I am especially grateful to him for the 
friendly help he has given me with the translation of countless texts. 


ROMANO GUARDINI 


The Basis of Interpretation 
I—Confession 


AUGUSTINE ENTITLES his book Confessions. Definitions of the verb 
confiteri are these: to admit, to acknowledge formally, to proclaim, to praise 
God. The word signifies a stepping forth from the inmost reserve to the 
open, the public. Here, for religious reasons, the step is taken God-wards. A 
private life with its acts, just as it unfolded from attitude and intellectual 
struggle, is displayed—publicly, but also piously—before God, but so that 
men may hear. 


What is the sense of such a confession? Augustine himself carefully 
weighs the question several times in the course of The Confessions, and in 
particular after the completion of the main account, namely, at the 
beginning of Book X, in which the new existence thus won is described. 
“For behold Thou lovest the truth, and he that does the truth comes to the 
light. I wish to do it in confession, in my heart before Thee, in my writing 
before many witnesses” (x. 1). 


Then it continues: “And even if I would not confess to You, what could 
be hidden in me, O Lord, from You to whose eyes the deepest depth of 
man’s conscience lies bare? I should only be hiding You from myself, not 
myself from You” (x. 2). 


God knows even without confession. He sees through a man’s inmost 
being, even when that man has no desire to be known, and resists. For God 
is Creator, and His knowing is the act by which He establishes the nature of 
His creature. God does not know because something is thus and so, but a 
thing is thus and so because God knows it. Through His creative knowing 
truth is true; through His will the creature has being and self-will. And 


God’s knowing is judicial. It is the act by which He measures His creature 
by the norm of the essential truth which He has established for it. His gaze 
judges, discards, and confirms. If this is so, confession is the act by which 
the creature places himself voluntarily in God’s truth. Now not only is it 
known by Him whose view is boundless, but it also desires to be known by 
Him. It allies itself with the all-perceiving power of God’s truth against its 


own shame and self-assertion. 


The opposite of confession would be the will to close one’s heart. God 
can simply remain unknown, for all creatures the Impenetrable One. His 
knowledgeability of Himself is intrinsic to Himself; for the Father is 
revealed in His Son, who is the Father’s eternal, spoken Word, speaking and 
being spoken taking place in the boundless intimacy of love which is the 
Spirit, “nexus, osculum.” Outwardly, however, God is hidden and speaks 
only when it pleases Him to reveal Himself. A person can conceal his heart 
from other people. It is the better part of human relationships to practice, 
where wisdom so dictates, reserve toward others. But reserve toward God 
(in other words, refusal to confess) attempts the impossible; He is the All- 
penetrating One because He is the All-creating One. Such refusal is possible 
only as intention, intention that is already revolt. 


Confession, then, is that act before God by which the created being 
voluntarily places himself into God’s knowing—into the knowing of the 
God who has created his essential nature out of nothing and who judges its 
reality. By this act he not only submits himself to divine appraisal, but he 
allies himself with it. 


Viewed in context with Augustine’s teachings on man, this submerging 
of a human existence in divine truth is the supreme spiritual life, According 
to Augustine, the higher thing cannot be deduced from the lower; the lower 
must be understood from the higher. The possibilities inherent in a lower 


stage of a man’s life are liberated and fulfilled only when they are grasped 
by an overreaching higher. A man’s body can be understood really, 
essentially, only from his intellectual soul, for from the outset, the body is 
no mere biological reality, it is a reality determined by the mind; on the 
other hand, a man’s soul can be understood only from the true and the good, 
for the soul too is no simple reality, but one to be understood only in 
relation to its end. And in their turn, the true and the good are 
understandable only in the autonomous and holy reality of God. Thus for 
Augustine, the soul is not truly “spiritual” until it is drawn Godward in faith 
and the grace of the Holy Spirit. Human existence is formed “toward” God 
and “from” God. “Wherefore, as the soul is the flesh’s life, so is God the 
beatitude of man,” says the Civitas Dei (xix. 26). Ultimately, man is 
comprehensible only in God, because only in Him is his essence fulfilled. 
Hence, the real meaning of the confessio is the soul’s attempt to reach God 
in order to attain to fulness of being and self-realization. 


At the same time, confession is directed also to men. It addresses God, 
but for the ears of men: candour with God becomes candour with men; the 


private act, public. 


For this reason, admittedly, confession becomes questionable, and 
Augustine feels this. This questionable character is due partly to the ignoble 
motives of the hearer, to his curiosity and lust for sensation: “What 
therefore have I to do with men that they should hear my confessions, as if 
it were they who would cure all that is evil in me? Men are a race curious to 
know of other men’s lives, but slothful to correct their own. Why should 
they wish to hear from me what I am, when they do not wish to hear from 
You what they are themselves?” (x. 3) Only were the hearer himself to 
confess to the truth before God...only then would that understanding exist in 
which the words of his fellow-confessor could find their true place. Then 
there is that questionable aspect which arises from the doubt whether 


another can ever understand the outpourings of a man’s soul. “And when 
they hear me confessing of myself, how do they know whether I speak the 
truth, since no man knows the things of a man but the spirit of a man that is 
in him?” (x. 3) Not before God has taught men about themselves, thus 
placing them in the truth, are they enabled through Him to understand the 
words of a brother. “Whereas if they hear from You something about 
themselves, they cannot say: “The Lord is lying.’ For to hear from You 
about themselves is simply to know themselves. And who, knowing 
himself, can say: ‘It is false,’ unless himself is lying?” (x. 3) 


Here is one of the great themes of Augustinian epistemology. A man and 
the words of his heart can be understood only by him who loves him. “But 
because charity believes all things—that is, all things spoken by those 
whom it binds to itself and makes one—I, O Lord, confess to You that men 
may hear, for though I cannot prove to them that my confession is true, yet 
these will believe me whose ears charity has opened to me” (x. 3). 
Naturally, this love must be defined more closely: it is the love “by which 
they are good,” not natural, demanding love, but that of the thirteenth 
chapter of Corinthians, that “loves all things,” in other words, love founded 


in divine revelation. 


But why confess before men at all? “When the confessions of my past 
sins—which You have forgiven and covered up, giving me joy in You, 
changing my life by faith and Your sacrament—are read and heard, they stir 
up the heart. It no longer lies in the lethargy of despair and says ‘I cannot,’ 
but keeps wakeful in the love of Your mercy and the loveliness of Your 
grace, by which every weak man is made strong, since by it he is made 
conscious of his weakness” (x. 3). Man is man’s way to God. Augustine 
desires that his life bear witness to the possibility of reaching God. The 
reader is meant to understand this, to experience it himself, and bestir 
himself to action. 


However, toward all men, himself included, he has one reservation: “To 
such then as You command me to serve will I show, not what I was, but 
what I now am, what I continue to be. But I do not judge myself. Thus 
therefore let me be heard” (x. 4). In the final analysis, then, Augustine 
places himself and his confession in the mystery of hope. 


II—The Memory 


THE CONFESSIONS on which the book so entitled is based, and which 
are its chief content, are exceedingly comprehensive: knowledge and 
acknowledgment of the confessor’s own acts, particularly those that are 
erring and blameworthy; insight into divine guidance; and praise of divine 
wisdom. Through confession a man becomes aware that everything he has 
is from God, and he acts upon that knowledge by putting himself and his 
life within God’s purview. 


Confession springs from a review of the past, from the memory. Hence, 
it is proper that Book Ten, which was just quoted, should, after treating the 


essence of confession, turn to an examination of the essence of memory. 


Augustine starts with the problem of how God may be comprehended; to 
this he replies: “Not by directing the senses to external things, but by 
spiritual experience.” With this he turns his attention to the inner world, 
beginning with a vivid description of the life of the memory; for the 
memory is the power with which a person summons his inner world for 
inspection, thus for the first time really possessing himself of it. “I shall 
mount beyond this power of my nature,” by which he means organic life 
and sense apperception still rising by degrees toward Him who made me. 
And so I come to the fields and vast palaces of memory, where are stored 
the innumerable images of material things brought to it by the senses. 
Further there is stored in the memory the thoughts we think, by adding to or 
taking from or otherwise modifying the things that sense has made contact 
with, and all other things that have been entrusted to and laid up in memory, 
save such as forgetfulness has swallowed in its grave. When I turn to 
memory, I ask it to bring forth what I want: and some things are produced 
immediately, some take longer as if they had to be brought out from some 


more secret place of storage; some pour out in a heap, and while we are 
actually wanting and looking for something quite different, they hurl 
themselves upon us in masses as though to say: “May it not be we that you 
want?” I brush them from the face of my memory with the hand of my 
heart, until at last the thing I want is brought to light as from some hidden 
place. Some things are produced just as they are required, easily and in right 
order; and things that come first give place to those that follow, and giving 
place are stored up again to be produced when I want them. This is what 
happens, when I say anything by heart (x. 8). 


Augustine is referring to a “place” where the remembered may be found. 
At first glance this may seem unspiritual; but since it is this same Augustine 
who fought so passionately for recognition of the spirit’s incorporeity, it is 
clear that here there can only be question of a figure of speech. In 
themselves, such figures of speech are, of course, false; what counts is that 
they contribute to the knowledge in question. In this case the image of a 
Spatial order is an apt device; one is reminded of depth-psychology, which 
in its attempt to grasp a person in all the multiplicity, tensions, and crises of 
his total existence, depicts him as a kind of architectural structure with 
precisely indicated “storeys.” Obviously the inner world is not really so 
divided; always the indivisible nature of the life-processes must also be 
taken into account. Nevertheless, the architectural concept remains the best 
way to impose upon the physically imperceptible an accessible form. In the 
same chapter Augustine himself insists that this “where,” this organized and 
comprehensive storeroom of experience, is not a real place (x. 8). Is not 
remembering precisely the retaining of corporeal things in an incorporeal 
manner? Furthermore, the whole concept is immediately related to that of 
Sleep and to the “wakability’ of memories, another indication of the 
spirituality of the act of remembering. Remembering is also the principle in 


virtue of which the receiving, storing, “awakening” of an experience 
proceeds, arranged according to place, time, similarity, cause, and so forth. 


This concept creates a sense of great spaciousness within “the fields and 
vast palaces of memory.” Nothing is paltry, oppressive, or crude here; but 
rather, according to dimension, and the unfolding of different degrees of 
depth, height, breadth, and inwardness, the scene is variegated and full of 
tensions and potentialities: in brief, a stage for rich and significant 
happenings. 


Then the concept of the memory is broadened still more. Now it no 
longer means only the storehouse of former experiences, but creative 
consciousness in general. Thus the spiritual life is rendered independent of 
reality’s immediate experience, since it can choose the material for its life 
and work from memory’s tremendous store. “All this I do inside me, in the 
huge court of my memory. In my memory are sky and earth and sea, ready 
at hand along with all the things that I have ever been able to perceive in 
them and have not forgotten” (x. 8). 


Yes, in the memory too “I meet myself—lI recall myself, what I have 
done, when and where and in what state of mind I was when I did it. In my 
memory are all the things I remember to have experienced myself or to 
have been told by others” (x. 8). Here the memory has become the organ of 
self knowledge, hence the basis of history. 


Chapter Ten poses the problem as to how then “things themselves,” that 
is, the essence of things, “got into me.” Row did their meaning enter my 
consciousness? Through the senses? When these are asked, they reply: “No, 
we convey not the essence of things, but only their perceptible qualities.” 
Hence, knowledge of a thing’s essence must come from elsewhere. 


Very well then, whence and how did they get into my memory? | do not know. For 
when | first learned them | was not trusting some other man’s mind, but recognized them in 


my own; and | saw them as true and committed them to my mind as if placing them where | 
could get at them again whenever | desired. Thus they must have been in my mind even 
before | learned them, though they were not in my memory. Then where were they, or how 
did it come that when | heard them spoken | recognized them and said: “It is so, it is true,” 
unless they were in my memory already, but so far back, thrust away as it were in such 
remote recesses, that unless they had been drawn forth by some other man’s teaching, | 
might perhaps never have managed to think of them at all? (x. 10) 


Here we touch on epistemology’s basic problem: How is the essence—or 
aprioristic character—of a thing to be grasped? Augustine’s answer is 
already implied in his words “eternal images” and “Your unchangeable 
light.” 


Understanding is concerned above all with the question of truth, with the 
question of what is essential and eternal. The senses transmit mere facts, 
which are as they happen to be, rather than as they should be according to 
their original image; they are facts which constantly change rather than 
facts which are essentially eternal. But genuine insight too exists: the 
upflare of an essence in its intrinsic necessity, of the value in its unshakable 
validity, of the eternal as constituted by true understanding. For Augustine, 
as for Plato, all this comes, not by way of the senses, but directly from the 
eternal ideas, of which the objects of experience and process are but images. 


Without knowing it, while yet uninformed by any philosophical- 
theological awakening or particular mystical experience (See Book VII, 
Chapter X), the mind constantly refers itself to that realm of ideas which, 
ultimately, is none other than the living spirit of God. For God contemplates 
the One which is All: multiplicity in simplicity—Himself. He contemplates 
it and expresses what He contemplates in luminous clarity and holy beauty 
in the form born of heart and spirit, at once most powerful and most delicate 
—the Word. And since God is the absolute, all-creating One, His speech 
“begets”; His Word is alive and real. Thus God’s life assumes a personal 
form; He is the speaking God and the spoken Word: Father and Son. 


Augustine plunges into this mystery with all the power of his faith- 
enlivened mind, which is simultaneously the organ of his faith-enlivened 
heart, above all in his great work De Trinitate, in which he marries the 
heritage of Greek thought, namely, contemplation of the idea and of the 
Logos, with the tremendous powers of the Western world’s Christ-stirred 
heart, placing them, now one, in the service of Christian theology. Because 
the Father’s Word, the Logos, is the expression of all that must be 
expressed, of the very essence of God, it is also the expression of the 
essence of all possible finite things. For whatever can be, is, in that it 
reflects God. Thus the prototype of all things is to be found in the Logos, 
the Urwort. 


Thither, unconsciously, man’s mind is drawn, first of all because it exists, 
hence, has its prototype there in the Logos. But a second reason lies in the 
fact that the mind is created to know. To know spiritually means to grasp the 
essence of. But since the essence is contained in the idea, it, too, is 
perpetually ready for contact with the idea, hence, with all ideas as 
contained in the Logos. As soon as the mind seriously attempts to grasp a 
thing, contact with the Logos is made. The prototype pushes its way into the 
consciousness, until, in the moment of insight, it flares up as an illumination 
of the thing’s essence (Ding-Wesen), or truth. “Eternal ideas” that “radiate 
in the mind”; the mind’s reaching up and “touching” the eternal forms: such 
is the language used in the Augustinian heritage of the Middle Ages and to 
this day. 


This gives rise, naturally, to many problems. Above all, there is the 
Platonist’s basic objection: if this were so, wouldn’t the value of finite 
things as such be in danger of “evaporating”? Or, to return to theological 
ground, wouldn’t this mean that natural knowledge is dissolved in the 
knowledge of faith, that created being and knowing are founded directly in 
the Logos and hence in the Trinity? Wouldn’t one result be the danger of 


theological absolutism, which does indeed seem to threaten from every part 
of Augustine’s passionate thought? 


That question will be pursued later. At any rate, the impetuous longing 
for the absolute and its inherent excitement which gives Augustinian 
thought its power and charm, stems largely from this root. 


We shall also discuss how God exists in the memory, and what relation 
the absolute value of the “beata vita” and indeed of all things has to 


transitoriness. 


For our question Augustine’s differentiation between the outer and inner 
realm is particularly important. In the outer, things exist in their concrete 
reality; in the inner, they exist as things “remembered,” as “images,” as 
content of the consciousness. In the first they are transitory; in the second, 
permanent. Things of the outer realm can fly the dictates of the spirit that 
would command them; things of the inner realm are continually at its 
disposal. 


The whole world, insofar as a man encounters it and it has become the 
content of his life, exists twice: actually and in the memory. Twice, too, he 
himself exists, and everything that happens to him. In the second manner of 
being a man is not only “present,” “here,” but he exists intellectually and 
spiritually. It renders him conscious of himself and of all that has entered 
into his life; he is able to review that existence, to gather it together from 
the years and examine it in the present moment. Thus he is enabled to judge 
himself, to answer for his acts, and to place himself and his life before God. 
“Memoria” then, is the prerequisite of “confessio.” 


11I—Inwardness 


IN WHAT HAS been said, then, there lies more than a hint of the power 
of Augustinian inwardness. It is not emotional, labyrinthian, or far-fetched. 
It has clarity of thought, ardor of heart, depth of understanding. The world’s 
vastness is reflected in it, touching it with the cosmic. It knows itself related 
to the realm of eternal images, which in the Logos are norm and tool of 
creation. In it too is a consciousness of history, the awareness of leadership 
and responsibility which lend it personal earnestness. For when we consider 
Augustinian inwardness, we must not forget that to the Confessions, his 
personal religious experiences, belong the Retractationes, written at the end 
of his life as a summary and final judgment of the intellectual achievements 
of that life, as well as the Civitas Dei, in which he attempts to present 
historical existence as a whole, and to interpret the Christian element within 
the historical framework. Augustinian inwardness has the dynamism of an 
extraordinary self-confidence toward the rest of existence—we recall his 
Soliloquia: “God and my soul—nothing else!” Yet it is never shackled by 
the self, but takes its place as a reality, true part of total reality, by which it 


is sustained and which in turn it determines. 


Our discussion of the memory began with the famous lines already 
quoted. The same lofty feeling rises again toward the end of the chapter: 


Great is this power of memory, exceedingly great, O my God, a spreading limitless 
room within me. Who can reach its uttermost depth? Yet it is a faculty of my soul and 
belongs to my nature. In fact | cannot totally grasp all that | am. Thus the mind is not large 
enough to contain itself: but where can that part of it be which it does not contain? Is it 
outside itself and not within? How can it not contain itself? [How can there be any of itself 
that is not in itself?] As this question struck me, | was overcome with wonder and almost 
stupor. Here are men going afar to marvel at the heights of mountains, the mighty waves of 


the sea, the long courses of great rivers, the vastness of the ocean, the movements of the 
stars, yet leaving themselves unnoticed and not seeing it as marvellous that when | spoke of 


all these things, | did not see them with my eyes, yet | could not have spoken of them unless 
these mountains and waves and rivers and stars which | have seen, and the ocean of which 
| have heard, had been inwardly present to my sight: in my memory, yet with the same vast 
spaces between them as if | saw them outside me (x. 8). 


This is the passage which Petrarch made the springboard for his 
overwhelming impression of nature’s grandeur as he experienced it on 


Mount Ventoux. 


Here speaks Augustine’s interiority in all its power. But also in other 
passages, indeed throughout The Confessions, the inner realm is constantly 
breaking through. 


There is, for instance, the interiority of the child locked in himself 
because he cannot vet speak, and hence cannot find the way to the 
grownups’ world outside: 


And gradually | began to notice where | was, and the will grew in me to make my 
wants known to those who might satisfy them; but | could not, for my wants were within me 
and those others were outside: nor had they any faculty enabling them to enter into my 
mind. So | would fling my arms and legs about and utter sounds, making the few gestures in 
my power—these being as apt to express my wishes as | could make them: but they were 
not very apt. And when | did not get what | wanted, either because my wishes were not 
clear or the things not good for me, | was in a rage—with my parents as though | had a right 
to their submission, with free human beings as though they had been bound to serve me; 
and | took my revenge in screams (i. 6). 


Then in the mature man we find the inwardness of the ethical-religious 
struggle and the personal decision which isolates the struggler from all 
“outside” the conflict: 


| was still on fire with the question whence comes evil. What were the agonies, what 
the anguish of my heart in labour, O my God! 

But though | knew it not, You were listening. And when in silence | sought so 
vehemently, the voiceless contritions of my soul were strong cries to Your mercy. You knew 
what | was suffering and no man knew it. For how little it was that my tongue uttered of it in 
the ears even of my closest friends! Could they hear the tumult of my soul, for whose 


utterance no time or voice of mine would have been sufficient? Yet into Your hearing came 
all that | cried forth in the anguish of my heart, and my desire was in Your sight, and the light 
of my eyes shone not for me. For that light was within, | looking outward. Nor was that light 
in space (vil. 7).... 


Noteworthy here, too, the way in which the inner world of the psychic- 
ethical sets itself up against that of the religious-spiritual: the first 
Augustine masters, firmly entrenching himself in it in retreat from the 
second. This, where God is, and with Him the light of Augustine’s own 
Spiritual eye, remains closed to the not yet believing and loving one. By 
comparison with this divine inwardness, the already profound and painfully 
lonely inwardness of the psychic-ethical struggle is only an “outside.” 


Here we see a direct connection with negative inwardness, with that evil 
hiding of the self from all that comes from God and receives from Him 
clarity and direction: 

This was the story Ponticianus told. But You, Lord, while he was speaking, turned me 
back toward myself, taking me from behind my own back where | had put myself all the time 
that | preferred not to see myself. And You set me there before my own face that | might see 
how vile | was, how twisted and unclean and spotted and ulcerous. | saw myself and was 
horrified; but there was no way to flee from myself. If | tried to turn my gaze from myself, 
there was Ponticianus telling what he was telling; and again You were setting me face to 
face with myself, forcing me upon my own sight, that | might see my iniquity and loathe it. | 


had known it, but | had pretended not to see it, had deliberately looked the other way and let 
it go from my mind (vill. 7). 


Here the self hides from its own moral gaze, taking refuge in a realm of 
pretense which comes into being because the will refuses to see what it 
should see, stubbornly ignoring facts, playing a comedy of lies. This is the 
guilty realm of wickedness, the precipitous and profound mystery to which 
the free will flees to escape from God’s demands—“But You, Lord, are 
good and merciful, and Your right hand had regard to the profundity of my 
death and drew out the abyss of corruption that was at the bottom of my 


heart”—he says later in the opening chapter of Book Nine. The power of 
the symbolic conduct related rips open the inwardness of negation; 
however, the self hastens to fill the breach with all the old tricks of looking 
away, of postponement and forgetfulness. 


This is where also that inwardness belongs which springs from the 
conflict between the commanding and obeying functions of the will, 
between the will’s ideal and its reality. 


Another level is revealed in the emotions. A wonderful example of such 
interiority is to be found in Book Four in Augustine’s description of his 
agony over the death of a friend: 


O madness that knows not how to love men as men! O foolish man to bear the lot of 
man so rebelliously! | had both the madness and the folly. | raged and sighed and wept and 
was in torment, unable to rest, unable to think. | bore my soul all broken and bleeding and 
loathing to be borne by me; and | could find nowhere to set it down to rest. Not in shady 
groves, nor in mirth and music, nor in perfumed gardens, nor in formal banquets, nor in the 
delights of bedroom and bed, not in books nor in poetry could it find peace. | hated all 
things, hated the very light itself; and all that was not he was painful and wearisome, save 
only my tears: for in them alone did | find a little peace. When my soul gave over weeping, it 
was still crushed under the great burden of a misery which only by You, Lord, could be 
lightened and lifted. This | knew; but | had neither the will nor the strength—and what made 
it more impossible was that when | thought of You it was not as of something firm and solid. 
For my God was not yet You but the error and vain fantasy | held. When | tried to rest my 
burden upon that, it fell as through emptiness and was once more heavy upon me; and | 
remained to myself a place of unhappiness, in which | could not abide, yet from which | 
could not depart. For where was my heart to flee for refuge from my heart? Whither was | to 
fly from myself? To what place should | not follow myself? Yet leave my native place | did. 
For my eyes would look for him less where they had not been accustomed to see him. | left 
the town of Tagaste and came to Carthage (iv. 7). 


Augustine is wrestling with his desperate soul. He tries to contain his 
soul—he who is his soul. In him it finds no peace, so he diverts it outward 
to various distractions. But this, too, is in vain. Only in lamentation does it 
find brief solace. Then for a short time it is able to soar again; but soon its 


strength fails and it falls back upon him, oppressively. What he ought to do 
is to lift it above himself and to God. But what he calls “God” is only an 
illusory being and no support. God’s heights would have been the only truly 
liberating power, the real “elsewhere” to the self’s sinful and sorrowful 
“here,” genuine “above” and “within” to the worldly “below” and 
“without.” But Augustine does not know the true God: his soul finds no 
foothold. The void opens up under him, pours over him, so that as a last 
resort he flees to the geographical “elsewhere” of another country. The 
variety of all these inner realms with their different emotions and moral- 
religious content are superlatively depicted; unparalleled is the precision 
with which they are described and distinguished from one another. 


The inwardness of the religious act is especially developed. We find here 
the standing before God (ix. 1), the consciousness of His seeing through all 
things (x. 2), of acting under His gaze (ix. 2), and so forth. There is a 
particularly impressive passage in the fourth chapter of Book Nine in which 
Augustine describes an agonizing toothache, which becomes so unbearable 
that with his friends he asks God to free him from it. 

As soon as we had gone on our knees in all simplicity, the pain went. But what was the 
pain or how did it go? | admit that | was terrified, O my Lord, my God, for as far back as my 


earliest infancy | had never experienced any such thing. Thus in that depth | recognized the 
act of Your will, and | gave praise to Your name, rejoicing in faith (ix. 4). 


Man experiences the workings of God’s presence in all His terrifying 
majesty. Drawn by Him, the effecting, guiding One, he is drawn into 
agreement with Him, finding himself, as it were, inside the providential act 
and understanding it. 


Here—as in the texts cited above—genuine Christian inwardness, the 
“in” of the Pauline Epistles and of the Johannine writings is evident. It is no 
spatial order, but neither is it a merely psychological realm, existing from 
the start or evolving gradually, in which God may be found. It does not 


come into existence until God asserts Himself in the life of the believer. 
One is tempted to say that God creates this interiority, and that it vanishes 
when—through unbelief or estrangement or sin—He departs from it. This is 
brought out clearly in a passage in Book III: “Where then were You and 
how far from me? I had indeed straggled far from You....Yet all the time 
You were more inward than the most inward place of my heart and loftier 
than the highest” (iii. 6). 


Christian inwardness is that living “area” which comes into being when 
God’s deeper-than-any-human depths assert themselves in an actual person, 
when he experiences them, participates in them, appropriates them—how, is 
the unanswerable question. Again in Book Ten the vivid words: 

Late have | loved Thee, O Beauty so ancient and so new; late have | loved Thee! For 
behold Thou wert within me, and | outside; and | sought Thee outside and in my 
unloveliness fell upon those lovely things that Thou hast made. Thou wert with me and | 
was not with Thee. | was kept from Thee by those things, yet had they not been in Thee, 
they would not have been at all. Thou didst call and cry to me and break open my deafness: 
and Thou didst send forth Thy beams and shine upon me and chase away my blindness: 
Thou didst breathe fragrance upon me, and | drew in my breath and do now pant for Thee: | 


tasted Thee, and now hunger and thirst for Thee: Thou didst touch me, and | have burned 
for Thy peace (x. 27). 


A man may be profoundly gifted, have a strong consciousness of self, 
undergo deep natural-religious experiences—until he has more than these, 
compared to the inwardness under discussion, he remains superficial. On 
the other hand, the man of strictly commonplace natural gifts has that 
“dimension” in him when he believes in the God of revelation and loves 
Him. The point is that such interiority is not psychologically deeper, or 
spiritually nobler, but essentially different from any natural interiority; it is 
a gift of grace from the Spirit. Within it, again, there are infinite degrees of 
profundity, but issuing, all of them, from that primary disposition. Such 
inwardness realizes itself in the person; thus inevitably the whole content of 


his existence enters into it; conversely, it leavens that whole existence, 
deepening and developing it into what might be termed a second Christian- 
psychological inwardness whose forms and influence may continue to be 
active long after the sustaining inwardness of faith has vanished. 


Contemporary history is full of examples. Nietzsche pointed out how 
deeply rooted in the Christian heritage even no-longer-believing people are, 
and what a convulsion would ensue for the whole of Western existence 
were also this secondary Christianity to disappear from its being and 
thinking. Remarkable the naiveté with which our so critical “science” of 
history calmly appropriates the fruits of Christian faith as those of mere 
“culture,” deeming them safe even when all Christian faith, love, practice, 
and sacrifice have been discarded as out of date. This is a naiveté matched 
only by modern pedagogy, which accepts the above attitudes as “natural,” 
building on them without stopping to consider what happens when, with 
their first causes, namely, Christian faith, love, and action, they themselves 


vanish. 


In the passage already quoted we find also the counter-phenomenon to 
“within”: “above.” The two “directions” together are what form the whole 
of spiritual transcendence with its double goal. There, simply “within” and 
“above” is God. These two “places” of divine remoteness determine the 
axis of human existence. Man’s existence is constructed upon that axis, and 
he becomes truly human precisely to the degree that its order asserts itself 
upon him. As he grows “inward,” he lives, no longer he, “but Christ in 
him”—and again, as he is elevated, seeking “what is above,” where Christ 


thrones at His Father’s right. 


In Augustine we find a most significant attempt to express the 
experience of the inner sphere of God Himself, an interiority which by 


comparison with any human inwardness seems “super-inward.” The attempt 


takes as its starting point the central experience of truth, understanding. 
There certainty is experienced as coming straight from eternity: 


Where then did | find You to learn of You, save in Yourself, above myself? Place there 
is none, we go this way and that, and place there is none. You, who are Truth, reside 
everywhere to answer all who ask counsel of You, and in one act reply to all though all seek 
counsel upon different matters. And You answer clearly, but all do not hear clearly. All ask 
what they wish, but do not always hear the answer that they wish. That man is Your best 
servant who is not so much concerned to hear from You what he wills as to will what he 
hears from You (x. 26). 


At the same time the Augustinian doctrine of epistemology already 
discussed reappears. The doctrine of inwardness passes over into the 
doctrine of the Spirit and of the eternal values. 


IV—tThe Drama Within 


FROM ALL THIS evolves the inner dialogue, the drama within. In 
memory and consciousness the dialectic of the self takes place, not merely 
existing, but actively confronting itself with itself. Spirituality or 
inwardness includes all life’s levels with their divisions into the plains and 
realms where that consciousness, remembrance, self-possession, and self- 
confrontation take place. 


And everything unfolds in the vital relationship of the self to itself. 
(Self-) being is no uniform block; (self-) living no mere unspooling of days. 
Both are multiform and articulated within themselves, selecting their own 
centers of reference and action, centers, however, which bear a specific 
relation to one another and which, after the achievement of the vital 
process, reunite. Thus a man is constantly developing in a multiplicity of 
“characters,” all of which are himself. These participate in a drama of 
words, actions, conflicts; but once they have criticized, uncovered depths, 
attained clarity, and overcome obstacles, they fall back into oneness. 


All this is elaborately developed in Augustine’s consciousness; for 
instance, in his monologue with himself, presented in the form of a man’s 


address to his soul, which we find in Book IV, heartfelt and deeply earnest: 


Be not foolish, my soul, nor let the ear of your heart be deafened with the clamor of 
your folly. Listen. The Word Himself calls to you to return, and with Him is the place of 
peace that shall not be broken, where your love will not be forsaken unless it first forsake. 
Things pass that other things may come in their place and this material universe be 
established in all its parts. “But do | depart anywhere?” says the Word of God. Fix your 
dwelling in Him, commit to God whatsoever you have: for it is from God. O my soul, wearied 
at last with emptiness, commit to Truth’s keeping whatever Truth has given you, and you 
shall not lose any; and what is decayed in you shall be made clean, and what is sick shall 
be made well, and what is transient shall be reshaped and made new and established in 
you in firmness; and they shall not set you down where they themselves go, but shall stand 


and abide and you with them, before God who stands and abides forever (iv. 11). 


Or, shifting to the theoretical in Book XI: “Let us consider, then, O 
human soul, whether present time can be long: for it has been given you to 
feel and measure tune’s space. What will you answer me? Are the present 
hundred years a long time?” (xi. 15) 


Such is the multiformity of these discussions between a man and his 
soul, that sometimes it is the “animus” that he addresses, the masculine 
form, harsher, more intellectual, more self-confident; at other times, it is the 
feminine, warmer, more delicate, more profound. Their roles shift; 
superiority and leadership accrue, now to the one, now to the other. 
Different moods too dominate at different times: concern, tenderness, 
accord—or criticism, mistrust, enmity. We have already mentioned the 
passage in which Augustine complains that he doesn’t know what to do 
with this heart of his. There the drama lies not in dialogue, but in the 
conflicting degrees of emotion; we can almost see before us someone 
straining to succor a loved one whose life has been cut to the quick; we see 
him tremble for that other, and observe, simultaneous with his fear, an inner, 


growing impatience with the selfishness of sorrow. 


A similar lively drama unfolds in another passage already discussed, 
where the writer feels as though God had pulled him out from behind his 
own [Augustine’s] back, where he had tried to hide from himself, and set 
him forth in full view of his reluctant eyes. Now the players in the drama 
are the different directions of the will, conscience and resistance, good and 
evil, truth and falsehood, and the various movements and mirages of 
illusion. 


Again and again we hear of inner fetters and inner freedom; of 
awakening and breaking through; of attitude and conflicting attitude; of will 
and reluctance; of the uncovering of hitherto buried levels of existence and 


impulse; of reciprocal action and argument; of inhibition and 


encouragement, conquest and nobler achievement. 


One particular kind of diversity causes Augustine great difficulty: that of 
good and evil. Since earliest childhood he has been confronted with this 
diversity. Never did he entertain the illusion that the young child—or for 
that matter, the race in its primitive or childhood state—lived in pristine 
innocence. He knows too well what human beings really are. Already in the 
child good and evil exist and wage their constant battle. The opening book 
of The Confessions and the beginning of Book II make penetrating 
observations on this subject. And the battle continues, bitterly experienced, 
to the end of his life. We cannot go into this here; that is the task of the 
second part of this study. Right now we are concerned only with 
Augustine’s attempt to interpret the problem intellectually, an interpretation 
which, naturally, already suggests something of his personal experience of 
it. 

At first he experiences it as the contradiction between the drive of his 
youthful senses and ambitions, and the will of his mother, who represents 
Christian and family tradition; but soon, also as the contradiction between 
the crude (or refined) licentiousness of his Carthaginian surroundings and 
his own nobler sentiments, as we see from the beginning of the second and 
third Books. Thereafter the conflict moves inward, becoming more 
significant, and Augustine interprets it as the clash between the universal 
powers of goodness-light and evil-darkness in his own heart. This view 
conveniently relieves him of any personal responsibility and allows him to 
experience the whole problem merely as an aesthetic-tragic universal 
condition (Book V, Chapter 10, and the beginning of Book VII). Finally he 
realizes that evil as a principle does not exist; that God is the Good per se, 
and evil merely the negation of God; that the conflict lies entirely within 
oneself, between one’s obedience to God and one’s rebellious self-assertion 


(Book VII, Chapter 10). The scene of the final struggle is the garden of the 
house in Milan, where the moral drama reaches its climax, as is excitingly 
described in Book VIII, Chapters 8 and the following. 


Still deeper than the moral conflict lies the religious; it is the substance 
of the inner drama at its deepest level: the wrestling of the self-asserting 
individual attempting, on the one hand, to create a world on his own 
strength, by his own standards; on the other, the grace of God, demanding 
self-surrender, obedience, and the stride into faith and love. For the account 
of this conflict too, which likewise is fought on several levels variously 
camouflaged and of varying degrees of intensity and reality, refer to Part II 
of this book. 


Decisive is the manner in which God’s supernatural power is 
experienced and understood. At first it appears as something alien, 
oppressive, destructive, which seems to threaten the natural personality. 
Gradually it is recognized as the truly delectable, a delight, however, which 
requires the surrender of the personal. Finally comes the realization that it is 
not “alien” at all, but bearer of the person’s most real reality; that only 
through “surrendering” his soul does the person find his truest self. 


In Augustine’s case, the religious conflict involves further the difficulties 
peculiar to this man of great intellectual as well as practical-religious gifts, 
his personal struggle with the concept of God. He is unable to attain to a 
clear relation of his will and heart to God because he is incapable of 
reaching the concept of pure spirit. The reason is that an inmost will 
prevents any such concept, urging him therefore to ignore as “unfeasible” 
the demand to surrender himself. In the course of the struggle, one process 
sustains the other. The ultimate escape of the will from its bonds; the final 
clarification of Augustine’s concept of God; the readiness which results 
from that clarification; the road it opens and the growing ease with which 


he can now properly conceive of God—all these processes take place 
simultaneously, with and through one another. 


It is a drama conditioned by the external events of Augustine’s life, by 
changes of scene, by the various stages of his career, by people dear to him 
with their different personalities and fates. The external events set the stage 
for the internal, affecting and expressing them, revealing the rich variety of 
his inner life in the manifold character of outer forms, helping him to clarify 
it and clear the way for the ultimate decisions. 


And just as life’s stage is not uniform, but has many, often contradictory 
“sets,” just as the self is not all of a piece but an intricately jointed and 
partitioned structure, so, too, the life-process is no single thread, but a rich 
interweaving of many strands. Behind the multiplicity stands the 
unchanging unity of the one person. It is always he, the one, who lives and 
enacts the different roles of his own being. In all encounters it is always the 
one person encountering himself; through his awareness of such meetings, 
he, the single individual, is enabled to develop the content of his existence 
and its problems in a dialogue or drama. 


Book VIII is a telling example of this and reads like a discussion 
between several persons. The various characters that appear here: the aged 
Simplician and the rhetorician Victorianus, whom he describes; the ascetic, 
Antony, whose life Augustine has been reading; his own African guest, 
Ponticianus, and the emperor’s young courier whose conversion and 
resistance to conversion Ponticianus relates; Alypius, the quiet, 
understanding friend; Monica, whose dynamically praying heart and 
inflexible maternal will stand behind it all—these not only participate, but 
are living embodiments of what is taking place within the writer. 


Augustine is no hermit living shut up within himself. A Platonist, he is 
stimulated by the Eros-charged atmosphere of debate; a rhetorician, he 


waxes creative through the spiritual-physical process of speech before 
audience and community. His is no solitary heart; he thrives on friendship. 
He has the gift of assimilating the lives and experiences of others. Into the 
destinies unfolding around him, which he co-experiences, he pours the rich 
abundance of his own existence, casting it in the different rdles that are to 
work out his own drama. Augustine’s world is no inhuman mechanical 
system, but an infinite composite of interrelated images and symbols 
through which gleams the one all-possessing God, who creates in acts of 
love. Everywhere in the world rules the law of participation. Thus the whole 
of Augustinian experience pulses with the powers of that exchange which 
receives the life of another into one’s own—or the opposite: the flinging of 
one’s life into that of another and living one’s self out in it. 


For this reason the spiritual drama moves from the inside outward, and 
even the outside belongs within. Thus its richness and movement are 
immeasurably increased. Anthony is the challenging power that Augustine 
feels pushing against the doors of his spirit. Simplician is his own warning 
conscience. In Victorinus and the two youths his better self anticipates the 
step it is given him to take; Ponticianus, who was too weak to take it, 
characterizes his own weakness. Alypius, with his simple admiration and 
trust, becomes intolerable to him, just as he becomes intolerable to himself. 
They are all in him, and in them all he confronts himself. It is his portrait 
that they hold up to his gaze and explain to his heart. 


V—tThe Mind, Sensuality, Spirituality, and the Heart 


WHEN WE CONSIDER the event experienced as an inner drama, stored 
in the memory and borne before God in the act of confession, namely, 
Augustine’s spiritual-religious and Christian development, we begin to 
wonder what the circumstances were at its outset. For enlightenment we 
must look beyond the history of Augustinian thought, beyond the logic of 
religious development in general; we must take Augustine’s personality as 
the starting point. It is impossible to make an intensive study of that 
personality here; we must limit ourselves to a few significant traits 
particularly evident in The Confessions. 


Above all there is in him an elemental sensuality along with an equally 
elemental drive toward the intellectual. 


When we say that a man has led a powerful intellectual life, we are 
inclined to suppose that his sensuality has been leavened by his mind. At 
least in the beginning this was by no means true of Augustine. We have no 
reason to tone down his own words in Book II on the outbreak of his 
youthful passions: 


My one delight was to love and to be loved. But in this | did not keep the measure of 
mind to mind, which is the luminous line of friendship; but from the muddy concupiscence of 
the flesh and the hot imagination of puberty mists steamed up to becloud and darken my 
heart so that | could not distinguish the white light of love from the fog of lust. Both love and 
lust boiled within me, and swept my youthful immaturity over the precipice of evil desires to 
leave me half drowned in a whirl-pool of abominable sins (ii. 2). 


The same is true of the opening passage in Book IIT: 


| came to Carthage where a cauldron of illicit loves leapt and boiled about me. | was 
not yet in love, but | was in love with love, and from the very depth of my need hated myself 
for not more keenly feeling the need. | sought some object to love, since | was thus in love 
with loving; and | hated security and a life with no snares for my feet. For within | was 


hungry, all for the want of that spiritual food which is Thyself, my God; yet [though | was 
hungry for want of it] | did not hunger for it: | had no desire whatever for incorruptible food, 
not because | had it in abundance but the emptier | was, the more | hated the thought of it 


(iii. 1). 

Yet it is at this same period, launched by his discovery of Cicero’s 
Hortensius, that the spiritual and the material within him begin to war with 
each other. At first Augustine experiences the struggle as an either-or 
between the life of the senses and serious philosophy.’ He channels the 
torrent of his passions by remaining true to one mistress, the mother of his 
son Adeodatus, of whom we shall speak later. Nevertheless, his passion is 
to prove its power for many years to come. Influenced by his mother, 
Monica, and in view of his imminent marriage to another, he breaks his 
bond with his mistress, only to become involved with a new mistress, 
though he deplores his weakness, knowing himself morally inferior to his 
one-time friend and lover: 

She went back to Africa, swearing that she would never know another man, and left 
with me the natural son | had had of her. But | in my unhappiness could not, for all my 
manhood, imitate her resolve. | was unable to bear the delay of two years which must pass 
before | was to get the girl | had asked for in marriage. In fact it was not really marriage that 


| wanted. | was simply a slave to lust. So | took another woman, not of course as a wife.... 
(vi. 15). 


Thus the conflict remains; only gradually is the opposition between 
sensuality and philosophical-intellectual demands replaced by the conflict 
between the life of the senses and that of Christian faith. 


Our portrait of Augustine grows clearer when we learn that his health 
was poor. The Confessions describe an almost fatal illness of his childhood 
(i. 11); then again, he is stricken by a similar illness in Rome, where, as a 
young rhetorician, he had gone to find a position. Finally, in Milan his lungs 
have become so afflicted that he has unquestionable grounds for resigning 
the post that has become intolerable to him (ix. 2). It is his lungs which give 


us the clue to his delicate condition, for the mere strain of speaking in 
public would certainly never have caused serious difficulties for any healthy 
person trained in the school of rhetoric. In other words, here is a case of a 
powerful sensuousness in a delicate and susceptible body. Equally strong, 
however—indeed, as we see from the outcome, even stronger—was his will 
to the intellectual. 


There are various ways in which the mind reveals itself. In Augustine it 
does so in a peculiar tugging from “below” to “above,” from the transitory 
to the eternal, from the deficiencies of the fragmentary to the full perfection 
to the essential. His is an idealistic spirituality—in Plato’s sense. This is the 
more remarkable in view of the fact that the age in which Augustine lives 
has hardly the strength for a decisive upward drive, and either is skeptical or 
loses itself in a maze of magic and mysteries. In Augustine too there is 
skepticism; but his springs from a different source, and its only result is the 
special flavor it gives to his idealistic-metaphysical turn of mind. 


Of his encounter with the Hortensius he says: 


Quite definitely it changed the direction of my mind, altered my prayers to You, O Lord, 
and gave me a new purpose and ambition. Suddenly all the vanity | had hoped in | saw as 
worthless, and with an incredible intensity of desire | longed after immortal wisdom. | had 
begun that journey upwards by which | was to return to You. My father was now dead two 
years; | was eighteen and was receiving money from my mother for the continuance of my 
study of eloquence. But | used that book not for the sharpening of my tongue; what won me 
in it was what it said, not the excellence of its phrasing. 

How did | then burn, my God, how did | burn to wing upwards from earthly delights to 
You. But | had no notion what You were to do with me. For with You is wisdom. Now love of 
wisdom is what is meant by the Greek word philosophy, and it was to philosophy that that 
book set me so ardently (iii. 4). 


This spirituality of his is further determined by its goal: Augustine is 
straining with all the strength of his will and feeling toward the “vita 
beata,” that existence replete with value, hence with supreme fulfillment. 


This beatific or blissful life can issue only from truth, for truth and value are 
profoundly one, as are knowing and loving. Basically, knowing and real life 
—indeed even knowing and real being—are one. Thus the source of true 
human reality is the content of the mind at its best and highest. 


Equally as elemental in Augustine as the power of his mind and senses is 
the pull to the religious. By this I do not mean that he consciously fought 
his way through to a religious decision with all its personal consequences, 
or that he seriously strove for faith and a Christian life. In his own opinion 
this is precisely what he did not do for a long time. We are referring here 
not to the religious essentials that are entrusted to the free decision and the 
will, but rather to an inherent trait. Naturally the two things are inseparable, 
since they mutually determine one another. Like any other, the 
predisposition to religion is something one must be bor with, but the 
religious decision with the effort it entails is a matter of freedom and 
dispenses with all predispositions. Freedom is summoned by revelation. 
Every human being can obey the summons, and that in the most varied 
degrees of purity and resolution; but the religious predisposition or talent is 
meted out, and the individual can do nothing but try to develop his portion 
within the limits set him. This is what we mean when we say that 
Augustine’s religious “talent” was unusually strong, profound, and 
sensitive. The point may seem superfluous, but in view of the far-reaching 
results that it had on the kind of spiritual life he lived, it is not. 


It meant, namely, that a person of Augustine’s make-up cannot flourish 
in what is known as “the world,” neither in what concerns the senses, nor in 
the achievements of the mind or culture. Everywhere he is bound to knock 
against their limitations, to sense what lies beyond them. Beneath the 
world’s greatest profundity, he is aware of the plumbless depths of the 
divine, of peaks towering mysteriously higher than any heights the human 
mind can scale. Even when he doesn’t want to, he senses how in all “these” 


things, “the others” push their way to the fore, capturing, above all, the 
heart; behind the known, he senses the unknown, which appears to be the 
truly real—so much so that it threatens to leave all else far behind, often at 
the cost of great sacrifice, for worldly talents too can be vital indeed. 


It is difficult to describe this man. There is something mysterious, 
“different,” about him—for one thing, his incomprehensible talent for 
eloquent self-expression (obviously always the same self) in the most varied 
fields. Thus he seems to render the present, with all that the world has to 
offer it, questionable. Suddenly it ceases to be the norm of the real, the one 
thing that is sure and essential. At the same time it takes on a new 
significance, for is not the present the frame in which those decisions are 
made, those demands realized which cancel the world’s would-be 
autonomy? The present begins to be pervious to sacred realities, sacred 
values. Thus behind it, and behind all the questions it poses, new depths 
unfold. New connections hitherto unnoticed are discovered, altering the 
circumstances; new norms assert themselves, rearranging the scale of 
values. The world’s answers to questions no longer satisfy because they 
obviously cannot do justice to what has been glimpsed; on the other hand, 
solutions which the world would never dream of considering solutions at all 
present themselves. The danger of endless questioning sets in—and with it 
the religious danger of the intellectual short-circuit, the cessation of all 
questioning. There is a kind of skepticism which derives solely from the 
breach between the “divinely other” and the “worldly this”; the same 
experience on a religious level—and it alone—supplies the support that is 
necessary to survive in this state of suspension between the two. Only when 
through the religious experience of “otherness” the world’s limitations are 
felt; when through the religious experience of “the void” the unpropped 
infinitude of the universe is sensed; through the experience of “the pit,” the 
abyss; through that of “the heights,” the ultimate impotency of values; 


through “fate,” despair—only then can certain realms of reality and basic 
facts of existence become perceptible. Philosophy is not religion; but 
perhaps true philosophy is possible only on the basis of certain religious 
experiences, for philosophy’s prime phenomena, starting with that of being, 
belong ultimately to mystery: “being is a mystical fact.” At the same time, 
religion does threaten to dissolve philosophy’s integrity, energy, and 
intellectual responsibility in the supra-rational. It has already been pointed 
out that certain cultural decisions are simultaneously sustained and 
threatened by religious experience, just as it simultaneously clears the way 
for and renders questionable the basic possibilities of inner growth and the 
plunge into existential risk. 


This religious experience, both as factor and as object, both as act and 
content, both as deed and circumstance, relates itself to all other life 
processes. It can fructify, strengthen, move, void, destroy everything— 
above all, the two realms just described: the sensual and the intellectual. 


Religion is life; it operates with all man’s concrete powers, including the 
instincts. Modern psychology has “discovered” what religious wisdom has 
always known: that instinct culminates in the religious act—unless perhaps 
it is more correct to say that the same fundamental human forces which 
nourish our organic life nourish our spiritual as well; that these two realms 
promote, mutually affect, and destroy one another. The extent to which the 
development and formation of religious life depends on an adequate supply 
of the necessary vital powers is anything but negligible. These maintain 
religion’s elemental freshness, create family and race, language, custom, 
symbol, the particular stamp of a landscape; this is even the lofty influence 
which they exercise on the creation of a noble personality, of rich human 
relations, of the world’s masterpieces. However, if the flow of these powers 
is to be salutary, the senses must be enlightened by the mind: stimulated, 
controlled by a mind transformed. This is possible only when an 


intermediate realm exists in which the mind may become “flesh and blood,” 
an intellectual realm in which it is appropriated by the organic, which in 
turn reaches out to the mind, eager to be transformed by it. This intermedial 
realm is the heart. 


Even more than the vital forces of instinct, however, religion needs the 
mind. Mere vitality does not engender serious religion. Every anti- 
intellectual religiosity sinks into the chaotic. It is the mind which interprets 
the religious experience and makes it intelligible. It enlightens and clarifies 
it, dissolving any stifling, oppressive, or destructive element that it might 
harbor. It is in the mind that the religious conscience sifts the chaff from the 
grain, turning chaos into order and bondage into freedom. In the mind alone 
it gains the comprehensory view and assumes responsibility for its own 
existence. All that we said before of religious culture returns here from the 
opposite direction. But this is possible only when the mind pulsates with 
vitality, when it maintains close contact with the roots of existence, nature, 
and the life processes, when it abandons its isolation to participate in the 
living event—when below or within it a dimension appears in which the 
world of instinct opens itself to the spirit, offering itself as grist for its mill, 
as protective norm and motive power. This intermedial dimension is the 


heart. 


From the standpoint of instinct, the heart is height; from that of the mind, 
it is inwardness, fervor. To the first it brings freedom; to the second, contact 
with reality. 


Mere sensuality does not reach the realm of the mind. What psychology 
calls “sublimation” is very crudely conceived. Quite aside from the 
stupidity of the theory, which would have the intellectual derive from the 
instinctive, the purely instinctive does not intermingle with the purely 
intellectual, but either ricochets from it or confronts it with distrust or 


hostility. Here union is all the more unlikely to succeed because the realm 
of the instinctive harbors sin: reckless self-assertion with its blindness, 
stubbornness, unreasonableness, and treachery. Instinct streaming directly 
into the intellect would be impure, confused, intolerable. Sublimation 
succeeds only when the sensual powers have passed through the 
intermediate realm of the heart, in other words, through love, selflessness, 
and sacrifice. It is equally impossible for the mere intellect to take 
possession of the vitality. It can constrain it, distort it, rationalize it; and the 
result will be abstraction, unnaturalness, and destruction. It cannot really 
permeate and form it. Mere intellect does not unite itself with vitality, but 
ricochets from it, even while it disdains or fears it. Here again union is the 
more unlikely to succeed because the mind too harbors sin: pride with its 
isolation, coldness, and violence. The mind can permeate the world of the 
senses creatively forming it in truth and freedom only when its vision and 
will have passed through the realm of the heart, in other words through 
love, inwardness, and humility. 


The heart is the vital center of a man. Herein is rooted his humanity; 
from here he is continually renewed. Here instinct rises to be spiritualized, 
and the mind or spirit becomes flesh and blood...through love. 


The heart is love’s vital organ. From love issues the human being. Every 
thing in him which falls out of the range of love’s radiance falls into 
inhumanity, bestiality. It loses its loftiness and inwardness, the two poles of 
the axis on which humanity is spanned. 


Naturally, a Critique du Ceur would now be in order. For it is not 
enough that the heart bring its influence to bear; it must purify and 
transform itself. Danger threatens it too: isolation; that sentimentality which 
takes neither the reality of the mind nor that of the body and its senses 
seriously; that self-glorification of emotion which sets itself up as infallible. 


For the heart can err, more profoundly, fatefully, and incorrigibly than the 
mind, because it so easily mistakes the immediacy of its experience for 
truth. The heart too harbors sin, and if only the pure of heart “see God,” it is 
the purity of freedom from selfishness, from the subtler selfishness of the 


emotions, that is meant. 


Because the humanizing of both the intellect and the senses takes place 
in the heart, it is largely here that it is decided whether and to what extent 
the intellectual and sensual powers are to merge with the religious: whether 
they are to be constructive or destructive, pure or sullied, genuinely 
transformed (for both must be: the instinct elevated and the intellect 
dissolved in humility) or only piously masked. 


To a very large extent it is in the heart that religious existence is rendered 
either genuine, pure, pleasing—or violent, unnatural, and ambiguous. The 
initial task of piety is to clear the decks, to locate life’s center, take love’s 
power firmly in hand. Then, warmed by its proximity to the blood, the mind 
can become soul. Leavened by the mind, corporeity becomes body: body 
enlightened and transformed. Now both, humanized, are ready for the 
religious life. 


Up to this point we have spoken of religion, not of Christianity; of 
religious talent as it is to be found the world over and in all ages, not of 
revelation and faith. To be sure, in Augustine’s life it is a question of faith, 
revelation, but of faith and revelation in the living person. As a person, 
everyone can and should believe, regardless of what religious talents he 
may or may not have. But when a man is struggling for faith—or against it 
—he struggles personally, as the person he is. Then, very likely in a new 
relationship and under a new aspect, all the personal religious qualities with 
which he is endowed come into play. 


What we have just said of religion in general gives us a kind of road-map 


for Augustine’s Christian development. This would be the place to work it 
out, with the material set forth in the thoughts and events recorded in The 
Confessions. The long, slow process of experience, of growth, unfolding, 
seizure and struggle, action and suffering by which the young man with his 
unfree sensuality on the one hand, his abstract, idealistic-aesthetic 
intellectuality on the other, pries open the realm of the heart; the manner in 
which that realm, strengthened, purified, and instructed, gains power and 
knowledge and certainty—all this forms the central skein of Augustine’s 
rich and complicated development. Its story runs through every chapter of 
The Confessions, and the second half of this study will attempt to tell it. 


VI—Perfection and the Blissful Life 


DECISIVE FOR Augustine’s spiritual existence is the concept, more, the 
guiding idea and basic will expressed in the words “vita beata,” the blissful 
life. The whole concept has grown foreign to us; in order to understand it, 
we must go into it at some length. 


In their purest form, the moral teachings of modernity culminate in 
Kant’s doctrine that the only good is the good will, or, to put it more 
sharply, the only good is the good intention. According to this doctrine, 
moral validity stops short of moral reality as such: of the concrete act and 
its living embodiment. Goodness remains in its own realm, that of “the 
valid.” A connection between the two realms, of validity and reality, can be 
established only by the subject, which, itself without attributes, supports 
both being and intention. Man is not “good” as a spiritual-corporeal reality. 
It is only the nature of his intention that is “good” or “evil.” The subject 
unites both realms in a single unit, for which no exact or exhaustive concept 


exists. 
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Under these conditions, concepts like “virtue,” “happiness,” “reward,” 
with their accompanying evaluations and attitudes, lose all real meaning. 
They fade out of the moral consciousness and the language of a people, or, 
where they do persist, turn ambiguous. Indeed, since they are perceived 
only as highly questionable values (think of the derogatory implication the 
word virtue has acquired since the Enlightenment, or the note of inferiority 
commonly associated with the concepts of happiness or reward as moral 
stimulants), they should be eliminated from moral thought completely! 
Strictly speaking, the only moral attitude that is not suspect is that which 
limits the moral or ethical nature entirely to the intention, excluding any 


reference at all to being and concrete reality. 


Something remarkable has happened. Just what that something is 
becomes clear when we compare, for example, Kant’s Critique of Practical 
Reason with Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, or Thomas Aquinas’ Secunda 
Secundae. That decisive category, which simultaneously expresses a 
particular attitude to existence and to creative will, is lost: the category of 
perfection. 


Perfection, it is true, is the basis of the Greek concept of areté, the 
intention to do good, but, above all, in the exact sense of the Greek term, it 
implies well-balanced being: just action and noble predisposition; right 
principles that have become part and parcel of a man’s nature; a mode of 
life in full accord with the moral law, from which health and beauty of body 
and soul, rich achievement, and a full, well-rounded existence can flower. 
“Perfection” aims at the wholeness of all these, and its prerequisite is the 
essential interdependence of validity and reality, of idea and vital being. 
These must be not merely present in the same subject, a subject without any 
attributes at all, but present in the vital unity of the virtuous man, since 
moral validity can and must flow into right being, and nobility of being into 


right intention. 


In the Roman world, the areté of Greek antiquity develops in a more 
virile direction. The stress now is on character, and on its realistic-political 
aspects. Its name is “virtus.” In the Middle Ages it is called “virtue” and 
“self-discipline.” Here the classical attitude has been shaken by the new 
revelation of sin and redemption; consciousness of existence has been 
forced from its close union with the immediate world by the image of 
Christ, by faith in the supernatural and in grace, and set up against it. 
Nevertheless, the concept of the Middle Ages agrees perfectly with that of 
the Greeks on the category which we have called “perfection.” Both worlds, 
otherwise so different, know “virtue” in its original sense. Both know the 
ethically recognized pleasure derived from it: eudaimonia, or “happiness,” 


also—understandable in its true sense only with its prerequisites of virtue 
and propriety—“reward.” 


Underlying this is something even more profound. For antiquity, as for 
the Middle Ages in spite of its dualistic currents (not absent from the Greek 
world either), man is the basic figure of reality: not untrammeled spirit 
alone, not mere vitality, but the whole man, his body the expression of his 
intellectual soul and the intermediary between his soul and the world. The 
inner realm reveals itself in the outer; the outer is appropriated by the inner; 
hence, the symbol. The scope of expression widens to include first the 
immediate surroundings, finally the world, the universe; hence, culture as 
the world of forms. Intention grows into act. Value assumes the “flesh” of 
actual being. The ideal does not merely soar, far above being; it becomes 
real, and its reality as such is valid. 


By the end of the Middle Ages this fundamental attitude is lost. Man 
ceases to be the basic unit of thought and being. 


Christ had freed the spirit from the fallenness of nature. This freedom, 
operating in the Imitation of Christ, was spiritual freedom, sustained by 
grace and faith. However, it had established its continuity in the 
psychological and cultural. Thus the new inwardness and independence of 
the Western spirit came into being. Reaching maturity, that spirit was 
enabled at last to free itself, to a hitherto inconceivable degree, from 
nature’s bonds, to stand on its own, to lead an existence of its own planning 
and accomplishment. A new image of man arose; man born into nature is 


now succeeded by man, the venturer into freedom. 


In the Middle Ages, notwithstanding his new freedom, man was 
protected, and protected by the order of faith which transmitted itself to the 
order of all existence. Life was at once spiritually daring and divinely 
secure. But with the Renaissance, faith no longer determines the general 


form of existence. Not to believe is considered the worthier, bolder 
possibility. Simultaneously the mind continues—unconsciously supported 
by the effects of a millennium of faith—to “emancipate” itself. Thinking, 
planning, shaping, man grows more and more dependent on himself, 
utilizing the given materials in nature, life, and the psyche for the creation 
of a form of existence which he himself has designed and willed. 


Thus, founded on scientific knowledge, modern “pure” spirituality 
comes into being, soon to deteriorate to a mere abstract conceptualism. The 
result is a completely isolated inwardness, and with it comes the question 
whether, and, if at all, to what extent, it will be able to express itself. The 
power of symbols crumbles, and with it the ability to behold, effect, be a 
symbol. Modern individualism comes into being, and the individual in 
revolt becomes his own authority and attempts to accomplish his own will; 
at the same time, man grows lonely because he has lost the power to 
participate and find fulfillment in the various forms of communal life. The 
individual has no real relation to other individuals. The various modern 
crises of revolt, rejection, non-understanding, and dissension take form. 
Order and communal life grow questionable. Simultaneously with this 
begins the process of autonomy in every sphere of life. Every important 
field—science, art, politics, economy, education and so on—claims 
independence for its principles and methods; thus it stands on its own, 
broken out of the unity of the whole. The result of all this is an existence in 
which accomplishment in the special field excels, but the totality of man 
and the world is lost. 


Also elementary religious experiences which have been underlying or 
have directly entered into human, social, cultural formations, processes, 
orders, are lost. Existence is not only “disenchanted” (Max Weber’s 
adjective is much too harmless); it is desecrated. It is impossible to 
overestimate the effects of this process. It means not only that life loses its 


transcendence, that rationalism and materialism triumph, but that the very 
groundwater of existence runs dry. The hidden flow which had permeated, 
refreshed, and sustained everything now vanishes. “The other,” which 
complemented all “thisness,” rounding it to a universal whole, vanishes, 
and with it the universally sensed and trusted, though inexpressible, the 
prime reality, which placed the ultimate “why” behind all questions, the 
ultimate prop under every venture, and gave final significance to every act. 
Thence modermity’s omnipresent “problem” with its a priori conviction of 
its own unanswerableness; thence the seeking for its own sake, and the 
bitter comfort-myth that it offers. 


The universal split-up also effects the Kantian ethics of mere intention 
which we discussed above. The will to autonomy in every sphere of value, 
the desire of each to be “critically” pure, becomes a striving for a “pure 
ethics” that is its own end, utterly distinct from any actual effects on 
concrete existence. Hence it retreats first from the ecclesiastical and the 
religious, then from the public well-being and welfare, and finally from 
education in all its forms. It abandons the category of perfection completely 
and limits itself to the pure intention; indeed, ultimately it is forced to 
become an ethical system of mere duty and pure form. For in breaking the 
relation between attitude and being, validity and reality, it loses also the 
fulness and richness of the world: the “what” of things and processes fades 
before the ethical imperative. When this “must” can no longer be found 
within the order of things and world values, all that remains is abstract duty; 
concrete existence deteriorates to a kind of raw material’ to be determined 
by that duty. Thus the old ethics of values and reality is replaced by the 
formal ethics of an abstract duty emptied of its world content and severed 


from reality.‘ 


For the established source-histories of ethics, Augustine is an 
Eudaimonist; in other words, something very bad, for such people actually 


declare that life’s purpose lies in the search for “happiness,” whereas the 
man of proper ethics is supposed to see that purpose in the striving for good 
for its own sake. Even this formulation is suspect; it should run: the will to 
duty for duty’s sake. 


But what is “happiness,” once we do it the justice of distinguishing it 
from mere pleasure? It is the feeling of having conquered a value, 
conquered by assimilating it as an actual, active part of life and being. What 
possible objection can there be to that view? Especially, once the second 
justice is done it, and not the dull or paltry or ignoble person is counted as 
the happy one, but the alert and well-balanced person in possession of all 
his powers of perception and sensibility, someone capable of willing and 
daring, someone well-informed of the intrinsic order of things. Ethical 
categories must not be abstract, but related to the individual—and to the 
right kind of individual—well-balanced, the truly “just man” of the Bible. 
What, for instance, would be the fate of “duty” in a narrow or self-justifying 


nature? 


The just man perceives an abundance of values arranged in a wide order 
according to rank: simultaneously an endless flight of step-like levels of 
profundity, strength, tenderness, purity and whatever other measures of 
“value within value” there may be. His conscience knows that, although 
every value is valid per se, it does not follow that it has the right to 
command. Only the given, right value incorporated into the right order of a 
specific existence, has this right. Similarly, there exists right and wrong 
happiness: the first experienced through the acquiring of a given value; the 
second experienced in the usurping of a non-given value, or the substituting 
of a lesser value for the given one. The same conscience knows that it is 
possible to acquire a value only by affirming its validity. It cannot be 
utilized; it must be served. It knows that an infallible law rules here: 
namely, that a value is realized and acquired in exact proportion to the 


reverence in which it is held by the mind; that a value remains unrealized, 
“escapes,” to the exact degree in which the mind fails to do it justice. Hence 
“happiness,” our ethical concern here, is regulated by the strictest 
prerequisites. 


The real value, then, is the absolute value. It is not the highest in the 
scale, but simply the value. It does not replace the others, but appears in all 
of them, founding them, creating their point of reference and norm. Hence, 
from the acceptance of the absolute springs the real and supreme 
“happiness,” the “vita beata” in its ultimate sense. 


The “purity” which its acceptance requires is evident from the fact that 
the absolute value is known as “truth,” truth which can be grasped only in 
love. 


What is wrong with all this? 


Under close inspection, criticism seems to dissolve. It begins to look 
suspiciously different from genuine objective criticism, resembling far more 
the opposition of one historically or psychologically conditioned way of 
thinking to another. Indeed, criticism is inclined to boomerang against the 
one who flings it by revealing a grave paltriness of heart. What must a 
man’s conception of happiness be if he can make the striving for it a cause 


for indictment! 


The happiness to which the noble soul refers is the ultimate in 
significance and the supreme in rank, no less than the experience of the 
classical areté. This has as many qualities as there are values, and as many 
levels as there are degrees of value capable of contributing to a vital, living 
perfection. 


VII—The Eros and the Heart 


ONLY A SLIGHT acquaintance with Augustine’s writings is necessary 
to know what truth meant to him: ultimate significance and strictest 
obligation. Truth is an end in itself, objectively valid and free from any 
utilitarian taint. The full power and grandeur of the Platonic will to truth 
pulsates here. Such truth is not limited to the realm of knowledge, but 
determines also being. Indeed, strictly speaking, “truth” is a_ basic 
stipulation of being. The relation of that which is, to its norm—the idea— 
sustains the nature of truth (or untruth). Knowledge is the reflection of 
being within the mind: the summoning of the world and its meaning into the 
life of the mind, where, becoming part and parcel of that life, they are 
recognized and valued. Thus truth is the aim of knowledge. Such 
knowledge is different from that of the present age, which strains toward 
“pure noesis,” toward the greatest possible dissociation from all being, 
much as the modern conception of “pure ethics” is completely dissociated 
from the order of things. Like that of antiquity and of the Middle Ages in 
general, the Augustinian conception of knowledge is related to being. For 
him “idea” is the manner in which the reality and significance of a creative 
God reveals itself in the finite: because God knows Himself—and not in the 
impotency of finite thought, which remains caught in its own processes, but 
in the omnipotence of the creative-absolute thought that determines reality; 
not in the isolation of mere “inward” thought, which remains mute, but in 
the entirety of concrete thought, which bears inwardness outward in the 
revealed form of the word. Thus God is simultaneously Speaker and the 
Spoken, Logon and Logos. But in expressing His own plenitude in the form 
of the eternal Word, in revealing that He, the One who is, is Lord and 
Content of His speech (in other words, Holy Truth), He expresses all the 
possibilities of finite forms of significance, founding their truth and their 


value. Ideas are the expression of this. 


One of the most satisfying and inspiring tasks that the mind can 
undertake is to trace the development of ideas from Plato via the Logos of 
St, John’s Gospel to Augustine’s doctrine of ideas. For Augustine, ideas are 
the eternal norms of meaningful, finite being as they emerge from the 
creative mind of God: meaningful because, in its norms, that being reflects 
God in whom it is eternally anchored. The unity of all ideas lies in the 
Logos, who is the living Word-Idea of God Himself. Thus the Logos is the 
eternal seat of all finite being. 


All this is behind the concept of the truth of being—but also of the truth 
of knowing. For as we have already seen, they are the same ideas which 
radiate in the mind when it turns its attention to things, and beholds 
something of their essence. It is in this radiance that insight takes place; and 
thus the idea creates also the eternal seat of finite knowing. 


Something similar may be said of moral duty. Here too even a hasty 
perusal of Augustine’s writings will reveal how he struggled to penetrate to 
the absoluteness of the moral imperative; to free it from ponderousness, 
sensuality, and the desire for power; to grasp it in its pure validity while 
attempting to discover its counterpole in the free will and its decision. 


This moral imperative is, as we have already pointed out, simultaneously 
“ethical” and “actual”: ethical as the subject of the moral act, “actual” 
because “virtue” is the norm of perfection for the really human being. 


With this we arrive at a further point: truth and goodness are not merely 
“norms,” but also “values.” Taking the valid as our overall concept, “norm” 
is that aspect of the valid which relates it to the person, not by constraint— 
for herein the valid differs from the compulsory—but by the majesty and 
significance of validity as such, which claim for themselves the freedom of 
self-determination. Freedom feels itself answerable to the norm, whether it 


obeys it or not. 


On the other hand, “value” is that aspect of the valid which renders it 
estimable in a man’s eyes, again not by force, but by the intrinsic splendor 
of the value itself, which likewise turns to a corresponding faculty in man: 
let us call it the freedom of evaluation or appraisal. In the broader sense of 
the word, “norm” has something static about it, something eternally right, 
immutable, lofty. Man’s relation to it is a somewhat “distant” one; the 
sovereignty of the norm is meant to reign in the conscience. “Value” is 
dynamic. It has a certain spiritual vibrancy, the warm glow of costliness. 
That is why it stirs to action, desire, and a striving for unity. The norm calls 
to obedience; the value, to estimation and participation. 


Among the cleavages we mentioned that split our age apart is that which 
sunders norm from value, obedience from esteem. Thus, on the one hand, 
we have mere obligation, pure duty, a cold normative justice-for-its-own- 
sake; on the other, the striving toward the amoral, the ethos of the Superman 
with its over-emphasis on power, the natural, and the aristocratic—an 
antithesis perfectly expressed in Nietzsche’s protest against Kant.‘ 


What we have been calling “esteem” we must now give its correct name, 
“Eros.” Thus “conscience” and “Eros” correspond to the two basic forms of 
validity, “norm” and “value.” In the living person they are one, but there 
seems to be no really precise name for this unity. “Conscience” suggests 
that inwardness can and should respond to the just demands of the norm; 
“Eros,” that the essential foundation of existence is value, the word 
implying readiness to respond to being’s tremors of costliness with the 


excitement of striving to participate in them. 


The inwardness that responds to value, that is both faculty and realm of 
human entirety, is known as “heart.” This does not mean the life of the 
emotions as opposed to that of the mind; the heart itself is “mind,” but it is 


evaluating mind, not merely mind obedient to the norm. It is mind warmed 


and moved by value toward value: mind as Eros-bearer. 


The heart is also essentially related to beauty, whether it be sought in 
nature, in a person, or in a work of art. What is meant here becomes more 
intelligible when we note how the words “the beautiful” are used by Plato— 
or Dante. They proclaim validity, not as norm, but as value, worth. They are 
not used lightly or sensually, but exactingly, with the strict obligations of 
perfection. Strictness is the realm of the valuable—that is beauty. Outlet and 
bearer of the Eros as the appraising, beauty-experiencing movement of the 
spirit relevant to the body—realm in the living person in which the Eros is 
condition, faculty, being—that is the heart. 


In Christian art Augustine is sometimes depicted holding a heart in his 
hand. The symbol is a telling one and really captures the essence of the 
man. Not only did he himself love and place his life under the authority of 
love; not only did he attempt to make love the determining element of 
existence in general and of Christian existence in particular—he thought 
from the heart, and he created an image of existence which only the heart 
can comprehend. 


It is not easy to convey the essence of this kind of approach to life. If 
ever I do succeed, it will be through a presentation of that giant of Western 
history who reflected it with unique clarity and power, Dante. 


Here I want merely to call attention to its influence on Augustine. To 
such an essence belongs, above all, the tendency to determine one element 
of existence from another. We have already seen how, for Augustine, the 
body receives its life, meaning, destiny from the spiritual soul, which in 
turn receives them from God, the Holy-Spiritual One. The individual exists 
in the community, in the “corpus,” a “member” that attains fulfillment only 
as part of the whole; yet the nature of that whole is such that each member 


can say: “God and my soul: nothing else!” The whole meaning of existence 
lies in the “beatitudo” This, as the representation of all that is costly and 
precious, draws its dignity from its obligations to truth in all its objective 
strictness. As the law of being and the form of the significant, truth is 
characterized by value, by the fact that it is the costliness which is life’s 
fulfillment. We could go on pairing relationship to relationship. Always one 
element exists in a motion “toward” or “from” another motion which 
simultaneously draws it out of itself and, in so doing, allows it to reach its 
fullest individuality. Thus in Augustine’s world there is a continuous 
striding beyond the momentarily individual to the essentially individual. 
Thus true individuality is no mere “gift,” but the outcome of dialectic 


movement. 


The movement of being originates and completes itself in yet another 
relationship: that of image and expression. All things are images of 
archetypes. All being has its meaning “above” itself, whence it draws it 
“into” itself, taking it from the ideas, the ways in which the unique 
abundance of the infinite God reflects itself in finite things. In their turn, the 
ideas “beam” into the finite, expressing themselves there, lifting the finite to 
and beyond themselves to God. Here, too, there is constant movement: 
movement of creating and informing, of achievement in the spiritual life 


and of return to God. 


From the all-simplicity of God’s abundance to the [particular] idea that 
He conceives, from the idea to the creature that reflects it, from the creature 
to the Idea in which it finds its own significance—that is the movement. 
This Idea, however, is in the Logos, and the Logos is God.* To be sure, 
here motion is act. God thinks and in the act of thinking, composes the idea; 
He creates, and in so doing brings into being the idea-portraying object. 
Thinking, waiting, man probes the meaning of things. Via the thing, he 
comes to the idea behind it; via the idea, to God, and in God to himself. But 


the movement is also a movement of being: permeation of the idea in the 
expression of a thing; the thing’s striving to participate in its idea, thereby 
advancing it to perfection. An analogous movement exists in the relation of 
the soul to the body, in which the way from within and its meaning to 
without and its expression, from the outward expression to the inner 
comprehension, is constantly experienced. And again in the sacraments we 
have the same relationship between the spiritual reality and the perceptible 


form. 


However, this continual departing, crossing over, arriving-at-the-other, 
and the self-discovery inherent therein, has one prerequisite: an elemental 
intimacy in all being, a fundamental harmony in spite of all strangeness, 
contradiction, indeed even of all undue being. All existence comes from 
God, is governed by its reflection of Him, is permeated by His love. Hence, 
nowhere is existence abandoned to the absolutely extrinsic; all that exists 
stands as a whole within His objective intimacy, in the embrace of His 
significance and love. Here is “heart” in its objective sense, as the protector 
of existence, as the world’s disposition; and it leads to understanding of “the 
heart of God,” from which all creation springs and in which all that has 
been created is preserved. That is the simultaneously overwhelming and 
blissful knowledge that reveals itself glimpse by glimpse in revelation, and 
that reaches its ultimate expression in the concepts of God’s Fatherhood, 
our “adoption,” and the whole idea of divine Providence. 


Man’s heart is the realm of that attuned inwardness which responds to 
this. 


That otherness which the movement we have tried to suggest is seeking, 
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exists not only “yonder,” but also “here,” “within.” Thus the movement also 
permeates: the spirit is in the body, not only “above” it; the body is in the 


spirit, not only “below” it, or as the place of its habitation and activity. But 


here “in” has a special significance of its own, a third impulse, which 
transcends the other two: the body is Leib [vital body] and the spirit is 
soul. The idea is in the thing, the thing participating in the idea. Thus the 
thing is at home in the eternal and the idea acquires history. Truth and worth 
permeate each other: truth acquires a warm glow and worth is enlightened. 


Here again there is movement, but interior movement. Herein is all the 
intimacy of existence, all that is vibrant, penetrating. Here is truth’s 
dimension of costliness, worth’s radiance—but also that in man which is 
concerned with these: susceptibility, experience’s blissful and painful 
depths. All this is “heart.” 


One particularly daring expression of the mobility of existence is the 
motion within reality itself. There exists a “more” and a “less” of reality. Its 
measure lies in the rank of the value realized in that existence and in the 
degree to which it has been realized. Thus the reality of all that is, is 
constantly shifting; it rises and falls. Here is motion within existence itself, 
from degree to degree of reality (or its semblance). It, too, does not coldly 
depend on mere measure and law, but is related to value and its inherent 
warmth. It stirs the heart. Here is the deepest level of the heart’s life: 
awareness of the mobility of existence, of the pulsing tides of reality 
dependent on the good and on the achievement of value, eagerness to 
experience deeply the joy or distress that emerge from it. 


One other thing seems to belong here, the impulse to transformation. The 
will to be transformed is of the profoundest human essence—also the 
awareness that things, too, and the world itself are so ordained. By 
transformation we do not mean magic, a direct change into something else. 
All magic is a misunderstanding of something essential, an attempt to abuse 
it for power and pleasure. Rationalism, too, falsifies it, by denying it or 
distorting it to the merely psychological or idealistic. Genuine 


transformation is a step upward to the higher, nobler, truer, the more 
intimate and more real. It takes place in the loving act through the sacrifice 
of self, through decline for the sake of good. Then what takes place is no 
mere “moral” act, but something that happens to the whole being: it is 
transformed. The real meaning of this process is not evident from natural 
existence alone. It requires the revelation of grace, or, to put it concretely, 
the Resurrection and Transfiguration of Christ and the promise thus 
warranted: that the dead will be resurrected, the glory of the children of God 
revealed, and the new man in the new heaven and new earth come into 
being. This is the goal of the impulse just mentioned. The “place” in which 
it operates is the heart—that self-transformed heart described in the first 
Johannine Epistle and in St. Paul’s letters. 


We might put it this way: in the realm of the heart (the redeemed heart 
become pure and free) the strict exclusiveness of the laws of identity and 
contradiction is made void. The cold confines of the self-only, the and 
either-or between the me and the thou, is overcome: not by any mixing or 
blurring, not by magic or deceit, but by the creative mystery of that life 
which reveals itself in the existence of Christ the incarnate God and His 
love for us. 


In its portrait of existence, a real “philosophy of the heart” would have to 
include all the heart’s features, relating them in the proper order, developing 
the important categories, and demonstrating how these both individually 
and collectively permeate existence. Moreover, every claim would have to 
be proven with concrete examples from Christian existence. What has been 
presented here is not even a sketch. But it suffices to call attention to 


connections of the greatest importance in Augustine’s inner world. 


VIII—Wisdom 


AS AUGUSTINE sees it, the business of thinking is the search for 
wisdom: not merely for truth, but for wisdom; in other words, for truth 
inasmuch as it serves the meaning of existence—truth that not only 
perceives with the mind, but that also feels with the heart; that evaluates 
rightly and judges truly; that knows life’s essential aims and directs 
everything to them; that understands the right order of things and arranges 
existence accordingly. 


What love of wisdom desires and attains is the “vita beata’: that life, 
then, which recognizes the values that are not only genuine per se, but are 
also subjectively right for their seeker; that life which translates those 
values into the reality of existence, thereby enabling itself to achieve 
perfection and its subsequent happiness. 


Thus knowledge sets up a goal which presupposes the wholeness of man 
and existence: spirit and body, validity and reality, norm and value—all 


caught up into and summarized in perfection. 


Now we begin to see the hierarchic order involved. One particular 
element in the whole that is man and his existence dominates. As category, 
it is value. As power, Eros. As realm in man, the heart. As disposition, 
beauty. 


And all of these are involved earnestly, responsibly, bindingly. How 
much so is clear from the curve of Augustine’s own life, which ascends 
with unswerving logical consistency from an attitude of sensual and 
aesthetic pleasure to one which distinguishes scrupulously between good 
and evil in the moral responsibility of the individual, and which employs 
self-discipline and sacrifice as a means of realizing the recognized good. 


For Augustine “wisdom” never exists in mere philosophical form, the 
goal of worldly education or culture; always it is inextricably woven into 
the fabric of Christian existence. Here again Augustine demands the whole. 
He never dreams of starting with, or of striving for, less than this: God- 
created (for the union of grace), sin-befallen, Christ-reinstated man. For 
Augustine “man” is never natural man or cultural man or philosophical 
man, but man-as-God-willed-him, linked to Himself by grace. And “God” 
is the God of revelation. 


In Book X at the beginning of the twentieth chapter, he says: “For my 
body lives by my soul and my soul lives by You.” The God he is addressing 
is “the God of Jesus Christ,” not the Absolute Being of philosophy. The life 
which the soul has from Him, then, is grace, faith, love, the unfolding to the 
full bloom of holiness. Yet in the lines just quoted that life is placed side by 
side with the life which the body receives from the soul, in other words, 
with natural vitality. Precise theological criticism would contest the 
juxtaposition, and, from its standpoint, rightly so. But Augustine would be 
amazed and declare that such criticism only tore asunder what belongs 
together. “Natural” man, cut off from the world of revelation and reduced to 
an object of critically departmentalized questionings, does not interest him. 
What does, is man as God intended him to be, hence, as he should be: 
whole. Such a man is made, irrevocably, to exist by God for God. To 
Augustine’s way of thinking, “merely natural” man simply does not exist. 
Even man outside faith and obedience to God exists not “naturally” (in a 
closed world, autonomous-hence-significant-in-itself), but contrarily: 
against God’s will and away from Him. His existence too is 
“supernatural”—only negatively. 


This has one, and for our understanding of Augustine, very important 
consequence. From the standpoint of critical methodology, Augustine thinks 
neither “philosophically” nor “theologically.” His thought does contain a 


philosophy as well as a theology, but both are hidden. Anyone wishing to 
examine them must first dig them out, and this is no easy excavation. Many 
unfortunate misunderstandings would have been avoided had this fact been 
faced more squarely, and had fewer attempts been made to employ 
Augustinian thought like Thomistic, or even like that of a nineteenth- 
century theologian. Augustinian thought is of the period before the split into 
philosophy and theology. It is Christian reflection; it is the reflections of a 
Christian man on existence—not on abstract existence, but on very real: 


existence as determined by God. 


That “life,” then, which the body receives from the soul is the life of the 
real body, which from the beginning is no mere biological, but also a 
spiritual reality. On the other hand, the spiritual soul is that which thinks, 
evaluates, acts. But from the start it was not merely spiritual, but a 
spiritually determined reality, for man’s living spirit has never existed in 
any other form save that called into existence by God and obedient or 
disobedient to His summons. Thus the human spirit is determined by the 
pneuma; the human body, by the spiritually determined human soul. This, 
nothing less, is human existence as it really is, the existence which is the 
basis of Augustine’s thought. He would consider any other standpoint 
inadequate; any such standpoint, to be sure, would have a certain 
methodological, hence, existential significance, but only under certain 
clearly defined and often ignored conditions. 


Augustinian thought tends to the existential, the word taken in its 
strictest (Kierkegaardian) sense. Certainly Augustine knows and practices 
purely objective reflection as well, in which a theoretical subject views the 
object under consideration, examines and presents it. We recall, for 
instance, his brilliant examination of the memory. But again and again he 
transcends this form of thought, passing on to that in which the thinker, one 
with all existence, co-experiences it and, actively participating in its 


fulfillment by his thought, attempts to grasp existence as a whole. 


This tendency is most clearly evident in certain important passages—see 
the chapter “Amazement over Existence.” Once we grasp it there, it is easy 
to see it operating throughout the body of Augustine’s thought. However, 
the “whole” that is under consideration is Christian existence and 
fulfillment. 


Thus Augustine’s presentations acquire something both comprehensive 
and tightly interwoven. They tend to determine one instance from another, 
the detail from the whole. For this reason they contain a wealth of inter- 
relations and are of a dialectical mobility difficult to pin down in the 
specific case; this gives his work an impression of soaring, although what 
he means is definite and precise. The whole history of theology attests to 
Augustine’s simultaneously fruitful and disturbing power. 


IX—The Blissful Life and the God- Value 


THE FOREGOING chapters have frequently, and in _ various 
connections, referred to the “vita beata” but no attempt has thus far been 
made to define it. As we have already pointed out, in order to have any 
genuine freedom of action, one must clearly distinguish first between value 
and non-value, then between the appropriate, right value and the 
inappropriate or wrong value. The appropriate value is, of course, that 
which is required by a given situation—by a specific calling, history, 
moment; the inappropriate is that which runs counter to the situation.‘ 


Over and above any such values or hierarchy of values looms the unique, 
the absolute or God-value: eternal truth, goodness, beauty, living holiness. 
Ancient philosophy termed it the highest good (as against the Platonic 
definition, which is simply “the good”), thus creating the impression that 
God is the highest rung in a ladder of values. Already Plato recognized the 
particular dialectics involved here. To be sure, the relation of all particular 
values to the good (value per se) is that of participants; hence, when values 
are arranged according to rank, from the lowest through ever higher degrees 
of value, there is a mounting line which continues via the higher values to 
“the good,” that is to absolute value. However, if all these “values” are 
“ideas,” Platonically speaking, the Good itself is not simply absolute Idea, 
but that which establishes every idea or value that exists. Thus in regard to 
the whole, the Good does not stand at the “to” of a ladder of values: it is 
“horizontal”—in a direct relation with each “rung.” The Good, then, is 
basically present at every point of the world of values. Therefore, if a value 
is to be grasped really, as itself, it must be considered in its relation to the 
good per se. 


The good per se—here is no mere category of value-consciousness; nor 


is it an ultimate order of being which sustains all others. It is Absolute 
Being or, more precisely, God. Plato defines it sparingly, austerely, where 
possible, profanely. Even his conclusion that the good is absolute being in 
his great passage at the end of Book Six of the Politeia is more preparatory 
than actual; it is preparation, however, so precise and powerful that any 
continuation of his thought must inevitably arrive at that result. 


The good is that which gives ideas their nature. It establishes their 
validity, by which they in turn establish the meaning of things; in other 
words, it is that which makes them essential, hence, conceivable. 
Furthermore, it establishes their reality, on the strength of which they in turn 
establish the reality of things, in order that these may be, not mere 
semblances, but things with a real core, real power and resistance. Thus the 
good is simply the foundation of all validity and being—in ideas as well as 
in the actual things which derive from them. All validity and reality are 
created and effected by the good—which simultaneously surpasses all 
understanding and naming. Hence, thought cannot get round the step of 
recognizing Absolute Being in the good thus determined. The only 
remaining problem is this: how is such absoluteness to be established in 
regard to matter and time? Plato is even more reserved about the second 
conclusion: that the good is God. He omits the divine from the explicit 
definition. It streams into his thought from elsewhere: in the image of the 
sun, in the mystery of all being, and in the emotions aroused by scene and 
word. Here again everything is prepared, and the moment the corresponding 
religious experience joins the corresponding philosophical impulse, the 
conclusion is drawn. Then it is obvious that the philosophical ultimate 
toward which the concept of the highest good points is simultaneously the 
religious ultimate which emerges from the continuation of the Greco- 
Hellenic experience, namely, the supreme, simple, all-founding, all- 
including Godhead. The concept of the highest good becomes the 


theoretical interpretation of the holy reality experienced in the religious 
insights of the Stoa and the Neo-Platonists. 


With this we arrive at the real definition of the “vita beata.” It is that life 
which is blissful because it participates in the highest good. 


The highest good is Absolute Being. Once “history,” “calling,” and 
“moment” as forms of value-assignments in world existence have been 
discovered, it will be the task of our age to group and arrange the finite 
values in the order of their significance for human existence. Hellenistic and 
late Roman thought are concerned above all with absolute value, with the 
good and the real per se; and they define the “vita beata” as the life which 
is directed to the eternal: to eternal truth, goodness, beauty. 


Into this conceptual structure enters the religious element. “Vita beata” is 
participation in that holy reality from which the concepts of the good, the 
true, and the real receive their intellectual interpretation—so much so that 
the act of sudden awareness, of realization and participation in its most 
powerful and fruitful form takes on the nature of a mystical experience. 


Thus in the period of later antiquity there is a growing sense of the 
transitoriness of existence, of death and the inadequacy of all finite things. 
Hence the longing for the permanent, the imperishable, the eternally alive 
and vital increases steadily, and susceptibility to a religiously interpreted 
absolute waxes ever greater. Now the “vita beata” becomes that existence 
which clearly detaches itself from the transitoriness of earthly things to turn 
to the eternally divine. Here, too, Plato furnishes the decisive outline, 
namely, in his portrait of the true philosopher as he appears in the Phaidon 
and the Politeia. The intellectual and actual deductions are already 
grounded; all that is needed is the corresponding experience of existence 
with its accompanying religious awareness, and then the search, starting 
with the finite and groping toward the “vita beata,” with its asceticism 


begins to unfold. 


All these stimuli influence Augustine’s thoughts on the “vita beata”: the 
mood of the age, the philosophical and literary traditions assimilated into 
his own spiritual-intellectual make-up, merging in the great intellectual 
body of Christian revelation, there to be transformed. 


This whole, directed to the “vita beata” as determined by the concept of 
the idea and its corresponding expression in the finite; by the special 
relationship of essence, value, and being; by the Eros and its relation to 
perception, and so forth, is one of the classical interpretations of existence 
as established by Plato. The Neo-Platonists both questioned it and pushed it 
to its logical conclusion. Theirs is one interpretation; there are others: 
Aristotle’s, for instance, or that which Heraclitus seems to have in mind 
which is only now being worked out by contemporary thought, and which is 
distinguished by its mastery of relation and function on the one hand, and, 
on the other, its awareness of the finite’s limitations. Each of these 
interpretations contains its possible truth and its possible error. They, too, 
belong to that great entity known as history, calling, moment, situation, and 
assignment. All that really matters is how clear our awareness of its 
possibilities and limitations is, how pure our readiness for service and self- 
conquest. 


There is no such thing as a “Christian interpretation” of existence. 
Christianity is existence: existence both called into being and realized by 
God through Christ. As soon as it begins to unfold in time, it enters into 
history, calling, the moment, pressing the allotted materials of world 
existence—things and actions; emotions, will, understanding and formation; 
individual and total life—into its service. It uses them all for the 
interpretation of its own being and for the operation of its own powers, yet 
in such a way that it judges them, unmasks their contingency, submits them 


to the metanoia, which purifies and transforms them: a process, to be sure, 
in which what is Christian is itself exposed to the dangers of the world’s 
manifold seductions. The same thing happens to those great interpretations 
of existence which emerge from the intellectual investigation of history. 
They, too, are called to conversion, to the “losing” of the soul in order to 
find it. They sacrifice their autonomy, relinquish their claim to be the truth, 
a claim as eloquent of the claimant’s forlornness as its opposite: the 
assertion that truth does not exist. Submitting to faith’s authority, they allow 
themselves to be seized by the radical, all-transforming image of Christ. 


This is precisely what happened to the interpretation of existence which 
we discussed. It is not only irreligious, but also paltry to label the classical 
process of Christian seizure “syncretism.” Actually, the way in which 
intellectual form and intent, evaluation and interpretation, experience of 
existence as well as formation of existence have “lost” themselves only to 
“find” themselves again fulfilled, is Christian reality at its richest. How else 
could the much maligned “cleverness” appear? In the preservation of a 
“primitive Christianity,” which would mean sterility? All that St. John 
understands by “life,” all that Christ gives us as “truth,” “light,” “love,” as 
“perfection’ of disposition and being, as value and happiness, grace and 
mission—what is this but the Christian beata vita brought home? We 
haven’t the space here to trace the parallels and divergences of the elements 
concerned. Perhaps the reader would care to set himself the wonderfully 
satisfying task of going through St. John’s Gospel and his First Epistle with 
these in mind. He would gain much for his understanding of Christianity as 
well as of Augustine. 


In spite of Augustine’s profound indebtedness to the discoverer of 
Christian existence, St. Paul, it is St. John who is his real master. The 
Tractatus in Joannem, the De Trinitate, as well as countless passages in his 
other writings prove this. Still clearer proof is the deep, unmistakable 


permeation of all his writing with the Johannine spirit. St. John’s is the ideal 
image that roots Augustine both in mind and being in the New Testament. 
As we have already pointed out, what enters the world through revelation is 
not “a value,” but the living God and His all-transforming will. However, 
this entry has the nature of a value, indeed, as Scripture insists again and 
again, of absolute value. 


Thus the kingdom of God simply confronts man with its claim to 
absolute value and power. It is “pearl” and “treasure,” to be won by 
surrendering earthly values—and not “many,” but “all. Its own value is not 
only higher than all that the world holds dear, but utterly different. It 
annihilates completely; the purest expression of this revolutionary 
revaluation of earthly values is the Sermon on the Mount. Yet its relation to 
the world is not that of utter unrelatedness, for reward and punishment still 
exist; judgment, too, its measuring-rod, is clearly described; also, there is 
redemption, and fulfillment of the earthly in the new existence of grace. 


The Synoptics present this revolution in its original form, before its 
contact and coming to grips with broader world existence. They write about 
it. Not so Saints Paul and John. In them the processes of permeation and 
expansion which take place in the struggle between the worldly and the 
Christian have already begun. In that struggle St. John uses the scheme of 
existence just discussed. 


Augustine’s contribution to this scheme is his book De beata Vita, which 
appeared in 386 in Cassiciacum, in other words, shortly before his baptism. 
Yet it already contains all the essentials. In the Confessions, too, he treats 
the subject at length. 


In Book Ten, in connection with the much discussed exposition of the 
memory, the introductory question to chapter twenty runs: 


How then do | seek You, O Lord? For in seeking You, my God, it is happiness that | am 


seeking. | shall seek You, that ray soul may live. For my body lives by my soul and my soul 
lives by You. What is the way to seek for happiness, then? Because | have no happiness till 
| can say, and say rightly: “Enough, it is there” (x. 20). 


The lines suggest a great deal: the search for the “vita beata” or man’s 
inmost happiness; the supreme rank which such happiness enjoys in view of 
the supreme value to which it is related; the nature of truth’s validity, which 
gives both the value and the life related to it its categorical dignity. 
Furthermore, it implies that this supreme value is God, the living God of 
revelation, suggesting the fundamental relationship between Him and the 
soul, between the soul and the body, and so forth....In Book Ten, chapter 
twenty-two, the thought continues: 

Far be it, O Lord, far be it from the heart of Thy servant who makes this confession to 
Thee, far be it from me to think that | am happy for any or every joy that | may have. For 
there is a joy which is not given to the ungodly but only to those who love Thee for Thy own 
sake, whose joy is Thyself. And this is happiness, to be joyful in Thee and for Thee and 
because of Thee, this and no other. Those who think happiness is any other, pursue a joy 


that is apart from Thee and is no true joy. Yet their will is not wholly without some image of 
joy (x. 22). 


Here again there is richness and precision: the “joys” arranged according 
to the values at which they aim. The most real joy of all, that which consists 
in the “vita beata,” is defined as joy in God, as participation in the sacred 
God-value—and not “eudaimistically” either, but with categorical 
strictness, as we see from the words “because of Thee.” This joy is realized, 
not in affirmation of a “highest value,” but as personal contact with the 
living God, as calling, service, love. 


In between, in chapters twenty and twenty-three, the question of the 
categorical nature of the vita-beata concept is presented exactly. The 
concept of the blissful life is absolutely valid. Everyone has it, even if only 
darkly. Then, where does it come from? For we know that no one contacts 
the blissful life itself, but only finite forms of happiness, and even these 


only approximately. Furthermore, we know that, although everybody 
desires the “vita beata” in the sense of consummate happiness, yet everyone 
seeks it in a different way; that the search continues not only in spite of the 
fact that happiness is not found, but even when all hope of finding it is 
gone. The passage is amazingly alive. How closely Augustine comes to 
grips with the problem, and how fruitful his treatment of it, both logically 
and psychologically, we see from the following: 


How am | to seek it? Should it be by way of remembrance, as though | had forgotten it 
but am still aware that | have forgotten it, or is it by a kind of appetite to learn it as 
something unknown to me—whether as something | never have known, or something | have 
known and forgotten and do not even remember that | have forgotten? Is not happiness 
precisely what all seek, so that there is not one who does not desire it? But where did they 
know it, that they should desire it so? Where have they seen it, that they should love it? 
Obviously we have it in some way, but | do not know how. There is indeed a way by which 
one may have it and be blessed in having it, and there are some who have the hope of it 
and are blessed in that hope. These have it in a lesser way than those who are happy in its 
actual possession, yet they are better than those who are not happy either in the thing itself 
or in the hope of it. Even these last, unless they had it in some manner, could not even 
desire to be happy: yet it is quite certain that they do desire it. Somehow or other they have 
come to know it, that is, they have some sort of knowledge of it. | strive to know whether or 
not this knowledge is in the memory, for if it is then we have at some past time been happy 
—whether individually, or in that man who committed the first sin, in whom we all died and 
of whom we are all in misery descended. Which of these two | do not ask now: my concern 
is whether happiness is in the memory. For | repeat we should not love it unless we had 
some knowledge of it. We have of course heard the name and we all admit that we want the 
thing, for we do not get any joy from the mere sound of the word. For when a Greek hears 
the word pronounced in Latin, he gets no pleasure because he does not know what has 
been said; but we who speak Latin get the same pleasure from it as he when he hears the 
word in Greek; for the thing itself is neither Greek nor Latin, but Greeks and Latins and men 
of all tongues are ever hot upon its pursuit. Thus happiness is known to all, for if they could 
be asked with one voice whether they wish for happiness, there is no doubt whatever that 
they would all answer yes. And this could not be unless the thing itself, signified by the 
word, lay somehow in their memory (x. 20). 


With all the freshness of personal experience and at the same time with 
great methodical clarity, Augustine inquires into the basic nature of the 


concept and its required behavior. His answer lies in his doctrine of the idea 
and its “radiation.” The idea of the blissful life does exist; as long as I live, 
it gleams above me. Whenever I think, evaluate, act—in other words, 
whenever I live spiritually—its influence is already palpable. Everywhere it 
is perceptible as the valid norm. It stimulates the search for the real, 
suffering nothing less to simulate fulfillment; it affirms its presence by right 
knowledge and evaluation and creates, in the awareness of ultimate values 
fulfilled, a blissful aliveness. But what a priori have we here? To what 
existence is this idea related? Not to any merely natural. It is not the norm 
of any earthly perfection, no form of right evaluation necessary to the 
construction of any natural consciousness. “Vita beata” is participation in 
the life of the self-revealing God, in Christ through the Holy Spirit. We 
interpret Augustine correctly, then, when we see in the “vita beata” the idea 
of man which first appeared in revelation: man as God meant him to be; 
when we recognize the blissful life as the category of existence in grace, as 
the a priori, if we may call it that, of “supernatural reason” and the heart 
moved by God. 


Finally, chapter twenty-three elaborates on the contradiction that exists 
between the categorical nature of the right “vita beata” and men’s actual 


ignorance and failing: 


Thus it is not certain that all men do desire to be happy, since there are 
those who do not desire to rejoice in You, O God: and as this rejoicing is the 
only happiness, they do not really desire happiness. Or it may be that all 
men do desire true happiness, but because the flesh lusts against the spirit 
and the spirit against the flesh, so that they cannot do what they would, they 
fall to what they can, and thus are content: because what they cannot do 
they do not want to do with sufficient intensity to make them able to do it. I 
ask all men whether they would rather have their joy in the truth or in a 
falsehood: they reply as unhesitatingly that they would rather have their joy 


in the truth as that they wish for happiness. Now joy in truth is happiness: 
for it is joy in You, God, who are Truth, my Light, the Salvation of my 
countenance and my God. This happiness all desire, this which alone is 
happiness all desire, for all desire to have joy in truth. I have met many who 
wished to deceive, but not one who wished to be deceived. But where have 
they come to know happiness, save where they came to know truth 
likewise? For they love truth, since they do not wish to be deceived; and 
when they love happiness, which as we have seen is simply joy in truth, 
they must love truth also: and they could not love it unless there were some 
knowledge of it in their memory. That being so, why do they not rejoice in 
it? Why are they not happy? Because they are much more concerned over 
things which are more powerful to make them unhappy than truth is to 
make them happy, for they remember truth so slightly. There is but a dim 
light in men; let them walk, let them walk, lest darkness overtake them. 


Why does truth call forth hatred? Why is Your servant treated as an 
enemy by those to whom he preaches the truth, if happiness is loved, which 
is simply joy in truth? Simply because truth is loved in such a way that 
those who love some other thing want it to be the truth, and, precisely 
because they do not wish to be deceived, are unwilling to be convinced that 
they are deceived. Thus they hate the truth for the sake of that other thing 
which they love because they take it for truth. They love truth when it 
enlightens them; they hate truth when it accuses them. Because they do not 
wish to be deceived and do wish to deceive, they love truth when it reveals 
itself, and hate it when it reveals them. Thus it shall reward them as they 
deserve: those who do not wish to be revealed by truth, truth will unmask 
against their will, but it will not reveal itself to them. Thus, thus, even thus, 
does the human mind, blind and inert, vile and ill-behaved, desire to keep 
itself concealed, yet desire that nothing should be concealed from itself. But 
the contrary happens to it—it cannot lie hidden from truth, but only truth 


from it. Even so, for all its worthlessness, the human mind would rather find 
its joy in truth than falsehood. So that it shall be happy if, with no other 
thing to distract, it shall one day come to rejoice in that sole Truth by which 
all things are true (x. 23). 


X—Amazement over Existence 


THROUGHOUT AUGUSTINE’S confessions pulses an elemental 
consciousness of the questionableness of human existence. And this is not 
merely a religious wonder, which so frequently arises from a review of the 
errors and missteps of one’s own life, but it is a theoretical, objective 
question. 


It is not that Augustine belittled man. He is one of those who deeply 
experience man’s need, limitations, mistakes, wickedness, yet who never 
cease to consider him something great, significant, powerful. He throbs to 
the beauty of things, people, experience. “This life we live here below has 
its own attractiveness, grounded in the measure of beauty it has and its 
harmony with the beauty of all lesser things” (ii. 5). And in Book Ten his 
appreciation of the beauty around him is poignantly expressed in his lines 
on the “enticements” of things. It is pushing awareness of beauty to the 
extreme to assert, as he does in Book Two, chapter five, that everything that 
is, even the evil act and evil person, is beautiful insofar as it really is. 


For Augustine the power of the mind is unquestionably great. His 
chapters on the memory in Book Ten, with their superb introduction in 
chapter eight, are a veritable hymn to the greatness of the human spirit. And 
not only is he conscious of the power of the mind as such; his own mind 
fills him with a seething abundance of driving, creative force. We shall 
return to this in Part IT. 


He knows the value of the personality, ever unique: “...0 Good 
Omnipotent, You who have such care for each one of us as if You had care 
for him alone, and such care for all as if we were all but one person” (iii. 
11). The value of things, the meaning behind all that is, the closely 
interwoven significance of all events—these continually push their way into 


his consciousness. The world in which he finds himself is packed with 
meaning, for everything that is, is steeped in eternal forms. For the thinker 
inclined only to the abstract, the doctrine of ideas could create indifference 
to earthly things; this would never happen to anyone who lives and observes 
concretely. Such a man grasps the idea precisely because he senses its 
abundance and significance. Because he experiences an idea, every thing 
that participates in it is precious to him, is something to be realized in his 
own life. That is why the same Plato who left the world in his metaphysical 
ascent, returned to it as a moulder of men. When the Platonist goes still 
further and becomes Christian, he must love the finite thing with new love, 
because he knows it created and redeemed by God. The Son of God, the 
Holy Logos Himself become man, has stood in history and sanctified 
earthly reality. Augustine is filled with this thought and with the 
significance it lends to the finite. 


The world in which Augustine finds himself, then, is a great world. Only 
on the basis of its greatness does the experience of its questionableness 
acquire fullest significance. 


This experience is already present in the constantly recurring sense of the 
strangeness of human existence. In Book One, in the passage on the 
upbringing of youth, Augustine points out, often amazed, how contradictory 
the pedagogical relationship between teacher and pupil is. For all their 
dignified bearing, the teachers are uneducated. They themselves do not 
fulfill the demands they make on the children. Everything they condemn in 
the child exists, only repressed, in the adult, so that the writer finds himself 
siding with the children against their elders. His ironical and sympathetic 
gaze recognizes here an example of men’s general paltriness and pride, and 
his heart, deeply knowing and loving, spreads the whole sorry embroilment 
out before God. 


But also in other connections Augustine is constantly wrestling with the 
riddles, inconsistencies, follies of the human heart, with its maze of sense 
and nonsense, joy and sorrow, good and evil. Part II of this book will lead 
us to the problem again and again. 


All these general impressions coalesce into one particular impression: 
amazement over existence, over his, Augustine’s, existence. There is 
amazement over his own beginning, for one thing: “What have I to say to 
Thee, God, save that I know not where I came from, when I came into this 
life-in-death—or should I call it death-in-life? I do not know” (i. 6). For 
him the question is not how “man” came into existence, but how he, 
Augustine, did. It is one thing to ask where the species homo sapiens comes 
from, but quite another to ask: “Where do I come from?” The first problem 
belongs in the general field of natural science; the second is an existential 
question with all the weight of my unique existence behind it. Isn’t it 
already strange enough that I ask the question at all, that I probe into my 
own existence? Isn’t there a profound questionableness in the very fact that 
I do not take myself for granted? 


Amazement at his initial plunge into existence underlies all Augustine’s 
recollections of his own life. It is the mysterious charm that hovers over the 
first chapter of any autobiography. “What have I to say to Thee, God, save 
that I know not where I came from, when I came into this life-in-death—or 
should I call it death-in-life?” This third sentence of Augustine’s story is a 
question terminating in a further question, after the first two sentences have, 
so to speak, established an area of questionableness in which to enfold it: 
“Yet, though I am but dust and ashes, suffer me to utter my plea to Thy 
mercy; suffer me to speak, since it is to God’s mercy that I speak and not to 
man’s scorn. From Thee too I might have scorn, but Thou wilt return and 
have compassion on me” (i. 6). With this last question, that concerning 
himself, man is alone. The fact that his awareness of the problem does not 


solve it, proves that he is but finite. This is what renders the question not 
only dark and difficult, but also disturbingly strange—so strange that it 
would be metaphysically absurd if man alone existed, if that at which the 
question is directed were merely human, merely world or universe. But it 
is not; God is there. He is the realm in which we live and move and are; and 
He is Love. Hence, everywhere is God’s listening. How wonderful that 
every word spoken at every hour and in every place finds an ear, indeed, the 
Listener; that it does not succumb to the horror of that senselessness which 
directs the fearful question of existence to trees or stars! Nevertheless, so 
great is the oddness of the situation, of a finite being’s ignorance of and 
inquiry into his own beginnings, that perhaps even God mocks, only that He 
then turns again and pities, catching up the terrible comedy of finitude into 


‘ 


Love: “...the gifts Your mercy had provided sustained me from the first 


moment: not that I remember it but so I have heard from the parents of my 
flesh, the father from whom, and the mother in whom, You fashioned me in 
time” (i. 6). Thus the thought leads from the loving all-reality of God over 
into the specific care with which the newborn child is surrounded, splendid 


example of introspection unconscious of its own greatness. 


Then comes the opposite of amazement over the beginning, namely, a 
shudder of awe over the end, sublimated by the majesty of the neither- 
beginning-nor-ending God. Shaken he asks: 


That infancy of mine died long since, yet | still live. But there is something | would 
enquire of You, Lord, because Your life is for ever and in You nothing dies: for before the 
beginning of time, before anything that can even be called “before,” You are—and You are 
the God and Lord of all that You have created: and before Your face stand the causes of all 
things transient and the changeless principles of all things that change, and the eternal 
reasons of all the things of unreason and of time. Therefore, O God, tell me, | beg, in pity to 
a creature who needs pity, whether my infancy followed upon some earlier age of my life 
that had passed away before it. Was the time | spent in my mother’s womb such another 
age? | have heard something of [my mother’s condition at] that time, and | have seen 
women big with child. And before that again, O God of my joy? Was | anywhere? Was | 


anyone? There is none to tell me—neither my parents, nor any man’s experience, nor any 
memory of my own. Perhaps You laugh at me for seeking to know of such things since it is 
Your will that | adore You and praise You for what | do know. And | do truly, Lord of heaven 
and earth, adore You and praise You for my first being and the infancy of which | have now 
no memory (i. 6). 


From the other side, the experience of transitoriness clutches at the very 


root of existence. 


It breaks in on Augustine’s feelings with all the power of classic 
sentiment. For him the death of his young friend (described in Book IV) is 
his own personal fate, his heart’s deepest experience. From it soars the 
general feeling of transitoriness which gnawed so terribly at the man of 
antiquity. 

Wherever the soul of man turns, unless toward God, it cleaves to sorrow, even though 
the things outside God and outside itself to which it cleaves may be things of beauty. For 
these lovely things would be nothing at all unless they were from Him. They rise and set: in 
their rising they begin to be, and they grow toward perfection, and once come to perfection 
they grow old, and they die: not all grow old but all die. Therefore when they rise and tend 
toward being, the more haste they make toward fullness of being, the more haste they make 
toward ceasing to be. That is their law....For they go their way and are no more; and they 
rend the soul with desires that can destroy it, for it longs to be one with the things it loves 
and to repose in them. But in them is no place of repose, because they do not abide. They 


pass, and who can follow them with any bodily sense? Or who can grasp them firm even 
while they are still here? (iv. 10) 


Everything comes into existence and ceases to exist; comes and goes; 
stirs, awakens desire, flees. The soul experiences it all, and in the passing 
away of things, the soul itself falls into nothingness. 


Augustine felt the phenomenon of time very deeply. Book Eleven 
contains his famous presentation of it. Unfortunately, to go into it here 
properly would hold us up too long. The finite exists in the form of time. It 
does not find itself in time as in a container, but has its being in succession, 


hence, in its very passing. To illustrate the way in which things are real, 


Augustine employs a profound metaphor—so profound that the deeper the 
mind goes into it, the more it discloses: the metaphor of human speech so 
familiar to the rhetorician. “Our own speech, which we utter by making 
sounds signifying meanings, follows the same principles. For there never 
could be a whole sentence unless one word ceased to be when its syllables 
had sounded and another took its place” (iv. 10). In its very passing, in the 
fading away of one word and the sounding of the next, speech has its being. 
Its passing is the condition of its existence, its meaning, its beauty, and its 
melancholy. One further point: here existence is called speech: no series of 
mute lumps of being, no blind mechanical unrolling, but a meaningful 
succession of “words.” Things and events are words entering into time, but 
they spring ultimately from the Word that transcends all time, the Word 
eternally spoken, spoken God from the speaking God. This image is 
continued in another that Augustine applies to history, an image that was to 
make a profound impression on the Middle Ages: history is a wonderful 
song running through time. The same thought applies to all finite things: 
“Things pass that other things may come in their place and this material 
universe be established in all its parts” (iv. 11). “You have given them to be 
parts of a whole: they are not all existent at once, but in their departures and 
successions constitute the whole of which they are parts” (iv. 10). And 
man? If it is true that the speech of existence unfolds only in its passing, it 
is also true that to understand the next word, a man must relinquish the one 
preceding it. Thus not only the word passes away, but also its hearer, who, 
as Augustine points out, lives in it. As things unfold their meaning, they 
decline, just as the man who hears them and grasps that meaning, thus 
perfecting his own existence. 


Is this understandable? If a man reflects not abstractly (by which he 
misses existence’s profundity), but subjectively, in terms of his own 
experience? If we speak, not of “things” passing away and not of “human 


understanding,” but of these things which are the content of my life, of me 
and my passing with them since I live in them? How can it be that I am and 
yet pass away? What kind of being is this? 


Augustine’s wonder and amazement at man reveals itself even more 
elementally in the further question: “How do I exist? In what way does it 
come about, my existence?” He puts the question at the beginning of The 
Confessions in the wake of those wonderful sentences that reply to the 
problem of existence with such profound truth that it is hard to see how they 
could ever fade from men’s lips. This second question is mantled in the 
religious question: “What is my existence before God?” 


First comes the all-introductory invocation to God. Then: 


But how can | call unto my God, my God and Lord? For in calling unto Him, | am 
calling Him to me: and what room is there in me for my God, the God who made heaven 
and earth? Is there anything in me, O God, that can contain You? All heaven and earth 
cannot contain You for You made them, and me in them. Yet, since nothing that is could 
exist without You, You must in some way be in all that is: [therefore also in me, since | am]. 
And if You are already in me, since otherwise | should not be, why do | cry to You to enter 


into me? Even if | were in Hell You would be there for if |! go down into hell, Thou art there 
also. Thus, O God, | should be nothing, utterly nothing, unless You were in me—or rather 


unless | were in You, of Whom and by Whom and in Whom are all things. So it is, Lord; so it 
is. Where do | call You to come to, since | am in You? Or where else are You that You can 
come to me? Where shall | go, beyond the bounds of heaven and earth, that God may 


come to me, since He has said: Heaven and earth do | fill (i. 2). 


In the foreground looms the question how his, Augustine’s, human 
existence stands to God; but behind it towers the questionableness of all 
finite existence, a questionableness which springs from the manner of that 
existing. Do I, who exist, exist alone in myself or is there something else in 
me? Does my existence sustain itself or does something else sustain it? If 
something else, then how do I myself exist? Do I really exist at all? And if I 
exist only in myself, how is it that I ask this question? Where does it come 


from, this feeling of uncertain suspension from something and the fear that 
accompanies it, the groping for a hold? If I am suspended, from what? 


The thought is still more sharply focused in the chapter that follows, in 


which Augustine attempts to show how God exists: 

But if You fill heaven and earth, do they contain You? Or do You fill them, and yet have 
much over since they cannot contain You? Is there some other place into which that 
overplus of You pours that heaven and earth cannot hold? Surely You have no need of any 
place to contain You since You contain all things, and fill them indeed precisely by 
containing them. The vessels thus filled with You do not render You any support: for though 
they perished utterly, You would not be spilt out. And in pouring Yourself out upon us, You 
do not come down to us but rather elevate us to You: You are not scattered over us, but we 
are gathered into one by You. You fill all things: but with Your whole being? It is true that all 
things cannot wholly contain You: but does this mean that they contain part of You? and do 
they all contain the same part at the same time? or do different parts of creation contain 
different parts of You—greater parts or smaller according to their own magnitude? But are 
there in You parts greater and smaller? Or are You not in every place at once in the totality 
of Your being, while yet nothing contains You wholly? (i. 3). 


The questions, stated with both naiveté and genius, point to the 
realization that God exists, both in being and significance, in pure self- 
causation. At the same time the discrepancy in man between the meaning of 
his existence and his actual existence grows clear to us. It begins to dawn 
on us that no question can find an answer in man alone, that the strangeness 
of human existence becomes intolerable unless it is grounded in God. 
Already Augustine is preparing the ground for the decisive realization: that 
a man who surrenders himself to God is not surrendering himself to 
someone else, because for His creature God is never “someone else,” but 
God, his creator, because God is He who, the more He prevails in a 
creature, the more He brings him into his own true existence. It is only 
through the personal God that a man becomes essentially person. 


Finally the questionableness of existence finds expression in two specific 
phenomena. The first consists in the disparity which Augustine discovers at 


the very bottom of the experience of truth and value. 


What makes truth “truth”? The fact that to be genuine it must be valid. In 
other words, identification by means of the identical, which is precisely 
what the definition of truth boils down to, for truth is an elemental 
phenomenon which cannot be “referred back” any further. This 
circumstance expresses itself in the experience by which truth becomes 
evidence. Understanding is the process by which truth proves itself to the 
mind as something ultimate and valid in itself. 


Now there are people intellectually so inclined that they perform this 
ultimate act of knowing and still question. Augustine seems to be one. 
Again and again the thought returns to him that truth is “truth” only through 
God, for instance in the great twenty-third chapter of Book Ten, fittingly 
complemented by chapter eight, Book Eleven: 

This He tells us in the Gospel to our bodily ear, this He uttered exteriorly in the ears of 
men: that we might believe in Him, and seek Him within us and find Him in the eternal Truth, 
where the one good Master teaches all His disciples. 

There it is that | hear Your voice, Lord, telling me that only one who teaches us is 
speaking to us, and that whoever does not teach us may be speaking, but not to us. Yet 
who teaches us save Truth unchanging? When from changing creatures we learn anything, 
we are led to Truth that does not change: and there we truly learn, as we stand and hear 
Him and rejoice with joy for the voice of the bridegroom, returning to the Source of our 


being. Thus it is that He is the Beginning: unless He remained when we wandered away, 
there should be no abiding place for our return. But when we return from error, we return by 


realizing the Truth; that we may realize it, He instructs us for He is the Beginning who also 


speaks unto us (xi. 8). 


Somewhere else, with a typically Augustinian twist, the thought turns 
personal, and the writer reminds us that God is truth; men, however, are 
lies. Hence he who speaks from his own “truth” lies. Because Augustine 
himself wishes to speak genuine truth, he speaks from God’s, in other 
words, from Scripture. 


The truth described here is, first of all, Christian truth, the truth of 
revelation, which alone guarantees that here indeed is salvation. 
Nevertheless, truth is truth; and here, too, as everywhere in Augustine, 
revelation does not reject the corresponding element in natural existence, 
but includes it. The first statement, that everywhere is uncertainty, and that 
salutary certainty is to be found only in revelation, includes the second: that 
every truth, also natural truth; finds its guarantor in God alone. This is no 
assault on the unconditional validity of natural truth; Augustine is merely 
calling attention to the particular nature of that unconditionality, which does 
not preclude the possibility of further questioning. The knowledge that 
something is “necessarily so” does not prohibit the further questions: But is 
ii really so? Why is it necessarily so? What makes the necessity necessary? 
Here we come to grips with the mysterious fact that truth is not self- 
understood, a fact which makes it not only possible, but also imperative, for 
certain minds to press beyond the specific truth or behind it: and this, not by 
seeking something outside the truth on which that truth is established, but 
by seeking over and above human truth, the divine truth revealed therein 
which gives the human truth its final, all-silencing significance. 


Let us tackle the point once more. Two times two is four. The fact is 
obvious. If we agree that this is completely acceptable, everything provable 
has been proved; no vestige of the unsolved remains. But is that the end of 
it? There remains the question—not only possible but proper because it is 
existential: Why must this be so? What does the fact that it is so imply? 
Insight means that the truth of the known objective fact is accomplished in a 
concrete act, the act of knowing. Now the fact is recognized as unqualified, 
as unconditionally true. However, the act by which I perceive that 
unconditionality is not unconditionally true; it has human limitations. Here 
then, yawns a chasm which no mere intellectual exertion can bridge. I can 
cross it only through an act outside the intellect, namely “judgment,” which 


is not only the determining of a fact, but also a stilling of the impulse to 
question further. It is an act of decision, then, on which I stake my personal 
honor, for to vouch for an error as truth means to endanger my personal 
intelligence, hence, dishonor. The average person is unconscious of the 
fissure we have just described because he is not sufficiently alert. Even 
certain people of the highest intellectual calibre are unaware of it, but for a 
different reason: their experience of knowing has been of such power and 
directness that it has swept the consciousness clean of the last vestige of any 
question. But there are some people who do feel it and who always will. 
They experience the act of decision in every judgment with sharper clarity, 
yet after the judgment has been reached, it continues to be threatened by a 
vague, gnawing sense of uncertitude. Herein lies the root of genuine 
skepsis. It is accompanied by the wish that insight blaze into the mind with 
a Clarity equal to the objective validity of the truth involved, by the desire 
for the act of discernment to be accomplished with a forcefulness suitable to 
the absolute nature of that truth. Closer inspection reveals this desire to be 
the yearning to receive truth from the supernatural. 


Such seems to have been Augustine’s experience of truth. The essence of 
knowledge is the achievement of absolute validity. But such unconditional 
validity can never be achieved as a merely finite act. To the essence of finite 
knowledge belongs the awareness of how knowledge would have to be (yet 
never can be) in order to fulfill itself. Under such conditions, the knowledge 
of the finite creature over-reaches his own potentialities. He can accomplish 
the act of knowing, under the full weight of his demands, once they have 
become conscious, only by a great leap past the limits of his own 
potentialities, by flinging himself intuitively into something over and above 
himself. Finite knowledge can never completely satisfy because its truth is 
never perfected purely within itself. It remains imperfect, constantly 
reaching out beyond that self. Thus in its wake follows an unrest that yearns 


for final confirmation and assurance, that presses beyond the immediate 
experience of knowledge toward utter fulfillment of knowledge in God. 
Knowledge longs to receive the truth it has perceived from God. God is its 
ultimate foundation; God is what makes truth “truth,” because in Him truth 


is not only “given,” but “consummated.” 


Herein lies a last formula of religious intellectual existence. The truth 
which the mind must seek, which contains the very content of its life, is 
itself a truth already recognized by its root and in all its abundance. There is 
no unknown truth. The whole of existence—let us for a moment overlook 
the non-sense or non-concept which includes also God in “everything that 
exists”’—this existence is not directed toward any yet-to-be-discovered 
“hidden truth.” No. “In the beginning” stood and stands the fulness of truth 
recognized, indeed spoken, as “Word”: the spoken God uttered by the 
speaking God. There knowledge is simultaneously peace, because there the 
power of its achievement matches the validity of its content. Strictly 
speaking, even this formulation is false, for it takes the finite as its point of 
departure. Actually, as St. John says, content and achievement are one: God 
is truth. This is no longer a philosophical statement, but a theological one. 
In the Johannine sense, God is “truth,” not because He is absolute Being, 
but because He is the living God, because His life is holiness. God’s 
existential truth is not sustained by absolute being’s nature of perfection, 
generally speaking, but by the fact that He is, indeducible by any concept, 
accessible only through the impact of His coming and speaking. And we 
know that this same God “is love,” for truth and love are related. It means 
that God is capable of giving and willing to give created spirit a share in His 
own life, also in the life of His truth. This share-giving is known as grace. It 
is to grace that the remaining unrest inherent in all knowing is directed. 
From the standpoint of finite knowledge, the other knowledge, which is 
God, is invoked, the grace-given knowledge in which He permits a man “to 


behold the light of His light.” What is begun in faith, with its unfolding of 
the spirit—above all, the mystic unfolding—continues, to be perfected at 
last in eternal life. Therefore, as soon as the experience of knowledge that 
we have been discussing achieves real significance, it strives to see 
everything in God and God in everything. In other words, it tends toward a 
mystic-symbolical epistemology of knowledge whose _ intellectual 
expression is the doctrine of “illuminative’ knowledge, whereas its basic 
content comprises experiences similar to those described in the tenth 
chapter of Book VII. 


Incidentally, regarding value, the situation is the same. 


Why is the value valid? Because of its intrinsic validity. As soon as value 
as such is evident, it is also evident that it stands on its own. You cannot 
prove a value; you can only encounter it. If you encounter it and are 
receptive to it, it testifies to itself by its own validity. Genuine knowledge of 
a value includes the experience of its necessity. 


At this point gapes the chasm we mentioned in our discussion of truth, 
for a value’s unqualified validity is accomplished subjectively with a force 
that is merely finite. The act of validation is never unconditional. Or to put 
it more plainly: we may experience the existence of an unconditional 
validity, but we never can experience that validity’s passing over into an 
equally unconditional subjective experience, such as alone can satisfy the 
evaluating faculty in us, the heart, and bring it peace. Always there remains 
a vestige of uncertainty: the possibility of value-skepticism. For this to 
disappear something else behind the specific value must become evident, 
something which dissolves the tension between value and heart in the unity 
of a powerful, all-satisfying experience. Thus in the passage on genuine 
love, one finds the words: “the good that you love”—Augustine is speaking 
of the values of the corporeal and spiritual world—“is from Him: and 


insofar as it is likewise for Him it is good and lovely; but it will rightly be 
turned into bitterness, if it is unrightly loved and He through whom it has its 
being is deserted” (iv. 12). 


We have here the exact analogy to the problem of truth. In the one, what 
is true has its truth guaranteed by the fact that God guarantees it; truth’s real 
enlightenment consists in God’s making truth enlighten. In the other, good’s 
goodness is rooted in God. Value receives from Him its absolute validity. 
The sweeping experience of confrontation by a value of absolute validity 
can take place only when it is clear that value is sustained by God and His 
value, when the specific value becomes symbolic of God’s holy vitality and 
is vibrant with it. This, then, is the situation already observed at the 
beginning of the philosophical reflections on values in the last chapter of 
Book VI of Plato’s Politeia. Ideas—or, to tie in with our own reflections, let 
us substitute the word “values” or “value-images”—are valid through the 
good. The good establishes not only the nature of value, but also the “eye” 
for value. The good opens the eye for the idea, thus qualifying the 
experience of enlightenment. Where in Plato we have the words “the good,” 
in Augustine we have “God.” Philosophical inquiry can press no higher 
than to the idea that is truth and value. The idea is necessary, exists in itself 
—just as logic does, the categorical structure of the perceiving mind. 
Nevertheless, objective validity as well as the necessity of subjective 
thinking and evaluating plumb the depths of meaning to reach the final 
doubt-dissolving, peace-giving identity of content and realization, only 
when in thinking and evaluating, the highest good, which is the living God, 
asserts itself; when truth and value are experienced as the revelation of His 
essential holiness. 

It is with no doubtful knowledge, Lord, but with utter certainty that | love You. You have 
stricken my heart with Your word and | have loved You. And indeed heaven and earth and 


all that is in them tell me wherever | look that | should love You, and they cease not to tell it 
to all men, so that there is no excuse for them [for not hearing and obeying. Yet hearing too 


is grace.] For You will have mercy on whom You will have mercy, and You will show mercy 
to whom You will show mercy: otherwise heaven and earth cry their praise of You to deaf 
ears (x. 6). 


Then follows the wonderful passage behind which stands Augustine’s 
initial experience of God the supreme Value, sister passage to that in 
chapter ten of Book Seven describing His certainty-giving light: 

But what is it that | love when | love You? Not the beauty of any bodily thing, nor the 
order of seasons, not the brightness of light that rejoices the eye, nor the sweet melodies of 
all songs, nor the sweet fragrance of flowers and ointments and spices: not manna nor 
honey, not the limbs that carnal love embraces. None of these things do | love in loving my 
God. Yet in a sense | do love light and melody and fragrance and food and embrace when | 
love my God—the light and the voice and the fragrance and the food and embrace in the 
soul, when that light shines upon my soul which no place can contain, that voice sounds 
which no time can take from me, | breathe that fragrance which no wind scatters, | eat the 
food which is not lessened by eating, and | lie in the embrace which satiety never comes to 
sunder. This it is that | love, when I love my God (x. 6). 


The vitality of this perception and the ringing truth behind it are obvious. 
But also its inherent dangers; for it does tend to strip life’s fundamental acts 
of cognition, evaluation, and moral judgment of the measure of 
independence necessary for their existence. Here lies the threat of a 
religious short-circuit, of the religious-unconditional depriving the finite of 
its power, a threat from which Christian thought protects itself by making 
Augustine guardian of the inner sanctuary, but Thomas Aquinas its guide. 


The other phenomenon which strikes Augustine as eloquent of the 
questionableness of existence is the way in which he experiences existence 
as such. Man calls himself a being; but is he really? Is his being genuine? 
How is it constituted? 

Then | thought upon those other things that are less than You, and | saw that they 


neither absolutely are nor yet totally are not: they are, in as much as they are from You: they 
are not, in as much as they are not what You are. For that truly is, which abides 


unchangeably. But it is good for me to adhere to my God, for if | abide not in Him, | cannot 


abide in myself. But He, abiding in Himself, renews all things; and Thou art my God for 


Thou hast no need of my goods (vii. 11). 


Augustine sees human existence itself as something equivocal. It exists, 
and yet in a way is non-existent. True existence is only that which is 
intransitory, in other words, which is unqualified; the transitory or qualified 
in existence is both existent and non-existent, a dual reality. We have 
already discussed Augustine’s experience of time with its changing and 
passing away. His reflections on the subject reveal also his experience of 
finite existence in general. Man exists in that he feels; he is—but at the 
same time he feels that his being is not full, real. In other words, he has 
within him a norm which enables him to see how he really is, and at the 
same time, how he ought to be in order to exist in truth. 


Here is a close analogy to the experience of truth and value discussed 
earlier. There a man knows how things would have to be for the act of truth 
to be complete; simultaneously he realizes that things are not so, and that of 
his own ability he can never attain to such completion. He is at once 
knowing and unknowing. In that he possesses the norm of true knowledge 
and longs to realize it in himself, he transcends his own capacity for it. In 
much the same way, a man knows how it would be were he to evaluate and 
love in a manner befitting the power and fulness of the value in question; 
simultaneously he knows that he does not evaluate and love fittingly, and 
that of himself he never could. Hence, he possesses also love’s norm and 
the longing for it, thus transcending his own capacity for love. Here it is the 
same story. A man knows how he would have to be in order to have true 
being. By this knowledge he realizes that he does not have true being. In 
that realization he becomes more than he was without it, transcending 
himself in the direction of perfection. 


Really existent is God, just as He is real truth, real value. He contains the 


unqualified object—Himself—with fitting cognizant power and fittingly 
evaluates the unqualified value—again Himself. This is the content of His 
life. Indeed, His perception is that which it perceives; His evaluation, that 
which it evaluates. The rift between knowing and truth, evaluating and 
value is an expression of our human-finite existence. God is the 
inconceivable unity of these, a unity surpassing thought. He is not their 
“synthesis”; rather we finite beings exist in the sundering of what in God is 
essentially one, a oneness that is expressed Biblically in such statements as: 
“God is Love,” “God is Life,” “God is Light.” 


The division we spoke of, then, does not exist in God. Were He to make 
it possible for a man to reach such a state that he—without any kind of 
intermixture—could share in His truth-and-its-recognition, value-and-its- 
evaluation, the cleft in that man’s existence would heal. This can happen: 
through an experience of the community of grace founded in faith. In that 
event, the “light of the spirit,” freed and fulfilled by the supernatural “light 
of grace,” becomes immediate experience. This is the experience of truth 
which shines through St. John’s Gospel.” When it occurs, the breach in 
the finite spirit closes, and the One reigns. Awareness of the possibility of 
this experience seems to run through Augustine’s entire spiritual life. In the 
last analysis, his teaching on knowing and evaluating points that way— 
admittedly, as doctrine of human knowing and evaluating, as philosophy 
and value-realization, it is also threatened from that quarter. For in this 
view, the finite is always in danger of losing itself in the absolute, the 
natural in the supernatural, the simple “light of the spirit” (which is a 
metaphysical-religious expression of the categorical imprint of this spirit) in 
“the light of grace,” which is God’s gift. When this happens, a kind of 
supermaturalism menaces both natural truth and the purity of supernatural 
truth. 


Just as real consciousness of truth consists in knowing it to be rooted in 


God; just as real conviction of value consists in experiencing it as a 
refraction of divine superabundance—similarly, assurance of reality 
consists in perceiving clearly how that reality rests in God. For God alone is 
really existent. God’s reality is already stated in his essentiality: herein is 
anchored the Augustinian concept of God, the particular manner in which 
he experiences Him."” “What is He?” When the question is asked of any 
other being, the answer is: “Thus and so.” But when asked of God, it runs: 
“He, who is,” or in Biblical language (God’s reply to Moses’ question): “I 
AM WHO AM” (Exod. 3, 14). Not until he is aware of the super-reality of 
the God who loves him, is the Augustinian man completely real and 
convinced of his own reality. Then the rift in his consciousness closes, and 
with it fade the questions: Does being really exist? Is reality real? Am I 
real? Am I who I am? The ultimate inability to grasp the reality of my own 
being in its full density, to recognize the element of necessity that makes my 
existence what it is and no other, because I cannot accomplish the idea that 
is myself since I am not that idea, but only one who shares it—this inmost 
difficulty vanishes the moment I become conscious of God within me. Here 
is the Pauline “I live, but no longer I, God lives in me.” Yes, I exist, but my 
existence is real because the really Existing One lovingly exists in me, and I 
gain awareness of my own being in that I gain awareness of His— 
awareness in faith and love and hope. 


But the problem goes still deeper. There seem to be different ways of 
experiencing being. One seems to perceive being as a designation without 
attributes, everywhere the same and independent of what kind of being is in 
question. Here “being” stands for the simplest mark of least content in the 
widest sense, everywhere and equally applicable. Always it says the same 
thing: that this or that “is” rather than that it “is not.” But there seems to 
exist another way of experiencing being. Such being is simultaneously an 
act and its result. It cannot be taken abstractly as a “mark” of anything; it 


means both that a certain being asserts itself by being or existing, and the 
power by which it does so. This power of reality (Wirklichkeitsmacht), 
however, varies each time according to what it is that is: whether a crystal 
or a plant or an animal; whether it is question of a body or of a spirit. 
Moreover, it varies not only in degree of power, but also in kind and 
attribute. The “what” of that which is, its essence, attains authority in the 
“that” of its being. Here, too, as in the heart, there are gradations of reality. 
That which designates each “rung” is the rank of essentiality realized in it: 
the higher the value of the being, the stronger the realization of its reality, 
the more powerful that reality. A plant is more real than a crystal; an 
animal, more real than a tree; a man, than an animal; the soul, than the 
body. A second hierarchy exists within the individual being itself and is 
determined by the degree of effectiveness in the particular being: the more 
perfectly a being carries out his essence, Platonically speaking, his “idea,” 
the more real he is. Thus the noble animal is more real than the ignoble; the 
genuinely cultivated person, more real than the wild and dissolute; the good 
deed, more real than the bad; the pure soul, than the impure. 


This view may sound strange, but probably only to those to whom it is 
fundamentally strange. It certainly would not sound strange to Plato or to 
Aristotle. 


In Book Three of The Confessions Augustine discusses the problem of 
existence’s reality: when is life founded on reality and when on appearance. 
Summing up he says: 


On such emptiness did | then feed and was not fed. 

But You, God of my Love, for whom | long that | may find strength, are not those 
bodies which we see, though it is in the heavens that we see them; nor are You those 
bodies which we do not see in the heavens, because You have created them too, nor do 
You hold them among Your mightiest works. How far then is the reality of You from those 
empty imaginings of mine, imaginings of bodies which had no being whatever. The images 
of those bodies which do have being are more certain than they, and the bodies themselves 


more certain than the images. Yet even these You are not. You are not even the soul, which 
is the life of bodies—and therefore obviously better and more certain than the bodies it 
vivifies: but You are the Life of souls, the Life of lives, Livingness itself, and You shall not 
change, O Life of my soul (ili. 6). 


Though not written with any theoretical or pedagogical intention, these 
lines, like so many in The Confessions, seem to illustrate the idea just 
presented: the existence of a steplike “certitudo” or density of reality resting 
in tum on a step-like gradation of values within reality. Typically 
Augustinian is the way the discussion ends in a swing from the general, 
objective plane to that of personal experience. 


What the norm of the reality of being is becomes clearer still when we 
study Augustine’s view of evil. In Book Seven he explains that all that 
exists is good. Evil is the absence of good, hence, simultaneously that 
which renders the reality of a thing questionable. In the measure that a 
being loses value (worthiness), it loses reality. “But if they were deprived of 
all goodness, they would be totally without being...therefore as long [and in 
as much] as they are, they are good” (vii. 12). The norm of reality, then, is 
worth. The more worthy, the more real. Total loss of worth would be 
annihilation, something man himself is incapable of. He can betray a value, 
set himself apart from it, but he cannot totally eradicate it from his 
existence, thus destroying that existence. He cannot destroy himself because 
he did not create himself. That is why sin cannot cancel the image of God in 
things; it can only deface it. Sin is a plunging from worth—or more 
precisely—from the highest good in the sense already discussed, toward 
pure worthlessness, in other words, toward complete godlessness or 
hostility to God, which, to be sure, it can never reach. Hence, part of despair 
(the hardening in worthlessness) is the longing for annihilation, a hopeless 
longing, for it can never be fulfilled. 


This view is particularly important for the life of the spirit. In Book 


Thirteen, where Augustine speaks of creation and of the spirit of God 
moving over the waters, he says: 

But Your incorruptible and immutable will, sufficient in itself to itself, moved over that 
life that You had made, to which living and beatitude are not one, because it lives still even 
when tossing about in its own darkness: yet it is possible to it to be turned to Him by whom it 


was made, and more and more to live by the Fountain of life, and in His fight to see the light 
and to be made perfect and glorified and brought to beatitude (xiii. 4). 


God is completely vital, completely blissful because as being, hence as 
value, He is real; as reality He is being, hence value. It is in created things 
that we have the split. The finite does not possess its own essence or idea, it 
only has a share in it. It is, so to speak, on the way to its essence, hence, to 
its own reality and its own bliss. Its essence exists, a prototype, in God; 
therefore it must strive toward Him, must be “converted” to Him; for it had 
fallen away from Him, toward nothingness. The nearer it comes to God, the 
more real, essential, vital, radiant, perfect, blissful it becomes. 


In the next chapter, he says: 


| have said a good deal about the heaven of heaven and the earth invisible and 


formless and the abyss which would have remained dark according to the aimless drift of its 
Spiritual formlessness if it had not been turned to Him from whom comes whatever is life, 
and by His illumination it became living and beautiful, and the heaven came to be of that 
[lower] heaven, which was created afterwards between the waters and the waters (xiii. 5). 


And in his interpretation of the words of Genesis, “Be light made,” he 
emphasizes the thought again: 


For in us there is a distinction between the time when we were darkness and the time 
when we became light: but in it we are not told what it would have been if it had not been 
made light. It is spoken of as though it had before been flux and darkness, that the cause 
might appear by which it was made to be otherwise, the cause, that is, by which it was 
turned toward light unfailing and became itself light (xiii. 10). 


Finally, referring to the human soul, he says: 


The pomp of pride and the delight that is in lust and the poison of curiosity are the 
movements of a soul that is dead—not dead so that it has lost all movement, but dead by 
departing from the fountain of life so that it is taken up by the world that passes away and 
conformed to it (xiii. 21). 


But once “the passions in which we were dying by evil living, have been 
turned by God’s love from the love of this world,”...“our soul by living well 
begins to be a living soul...” 


The reality of the spirit’s essence is no static thing, independent of how 
that essence lives, of what content it is, or what its disposition; it is itself in 
flux, rising and falling with the purity of its intention and with the values 
which that intention actually achieves. For Augustine, the spirit’s original 
being, as it emerges directly from the act of creation, is fluctuating, half- 
real. Its task is to draw near to the fulness of being, the “highest good,” 
God, The more it does so, the more real it becomes. For spirit is that being 
which is “capax Dei” capable of and intended to have God as its content. 
This reality, which comes into existence through such “proximity” to God, 
realizable through faith and love, is true, holy reality. Its most powerful 
expression is the thought: the spirit is not immortal from the outset; it 
becomes immortal only then when it clings to God in faith and love. By this 
Augustine naturally does not mean that spirit can uncreate itself, can 
dissolve and vanish. Never does he question the fundamental 
indestructibility which is the essence of all spirit. But indestructibility is not 
yet immortality, that living reality which for Augustine is the supreme good: 
the eternal life of revelation. Here “eternal” is not the opposite of 
destructible, but that which shares in the holy reality of God through grace. 
The man who sets himself apart from God does not become nothingness. 
This is impossible because, through the act of creation, values have been 
incorporated even into the human essence, which can influence the created 
will, but can never cancel it. The image of God in man, which exists in the 


possibilities of knowing, of freedom, of creating, remains. But man can 
approach nothingness. To become evil means to move endlessly in the 
direction of an unattainable nothingness. 


The dangers implicit in these views are clear enough. Philosophically 
they consist in a dynamism that dissolves the stability of the form, that 
founds “essence” on “value” or “worth,” that renders “being” “becoming” 
and brings into flux the tragedy of the creature that wills evil. Theologically, 
these views can result in a supranaturalism that renders the nature of the 
created object, its very essence and being, dependent on grace, that 
recognizes freedom only in the sphere of revelation and faith, and that 
founds immortality in salvation—consequences which Protestantism, if I 
am not mistaken, has frequently drawn. 


St. Augustine himself did not draw them. In general, it must be 
remembered that he did not think in directions which could lead to any such 
results. His aim was not a system, but a picture of man as God meant him to 
be. With that man in mind, he makes one statement from one point of 
departure, another statement from another, a third, and so forth. Each is 
determined by the others and by the whole, for it is intended for that whole, 
as well as for its various aspects. Augustine’s views are dangerous when 
their threads are pulled out of the living tapestry of this whole and strung 
into systems. But then it is no longer Augustine speaking, but Luther or 


Calvin or Jansenius. 


For Augustine, here lies the common root of the concepts “sin” and 
“death.” The positive value is no mere direction of intent, belonging only to 
a certain disposition and unrelated to being. It is the determiner, indeed, the 
necessary condition of being. Being is real in the measure that it is worthy. 
Unfree being has its value exactly meted out to it; it is what it is, necessarily 
and inalterably. Free being, the spirit, can desire a value or not desire it; it 


can desire it more or less purely, fully. Accordingly, it becomes more 
existential or less. Its willing or not willing, affirming or rejecting, its 
appropriating or neglecting—these are its very life. It is in knowing and 
loving that it lives; thus it controls its own reality. Living, it is constantly 
determining its being. It rises and falls, becomes now more, now less, real. 
Living, it constantly determines the degree of its own reality. In wrong 
living, it inclines toward death. And not only toward the death of grace, so 
that, unscathed, a genuine life of natural spirituality could continue to exist; 
no, the death of grace affects also its natural life. It cannot cancel it, but it 
can bring it into a movement toward nothingness; and though it never quite 
reaches that point, it is nonetheless profoundly affected by it. 


These thoughts give the concepts “virtue” and “blissful life’ a new 
dimension. Also the concept “heart” becomes the richer, more powerful for 
them. But above all—to return to the starting point of this chapter—they are 
important for Augustine’s whole attitude toward existence. He never 
considered existence abstractly, in order to construct a metaphysical system, 
but always concretely, in order to understand his own existence. He 
employed these ideas to express the element of continual becoming in 
existence, its uncertainty, played upon as it is by man’s uncertain willing 
and striving—by man simultaneously weak and pretentious, questionable 
and wonderful. 


XI—Creation and Providence 


FOR AUGUSTINE man is something great and significant, but his 
greatness and significance are not founded on themselves. 


There is an autonomous attitude toward life which some people seem to 
be born with. It requires, of course, a certain amount of experience of self, 
of standing on one’s own feet as master of one’s own existence, confident of 
sound personal relations to things and values. Where this attitude is 
genuine, it creates an elemental predisposition capable of turning either 
Christian or non-Christian, and therein reaching its ultimate destination. 
Opposed to this attitude is another, which—to avoid the negative undertone 
that the word “heteronom” has acquired—we shall call “allonom.” It is to 
the autonomous attitude not what servitude is to freedom (this would be an 
ethical interpretation), but what natural altruism is to natural egoism—both 
words taken purely psychologically. In the first attitude or predisposition, 
“center” and point of determining are in the self; in the second, they are in 
another. “Allonom,” then, is the tendency to be conscious of “the other”: the 
individual’s natural awareness of being a member of a whole, of being an 
organ and expression of a power, part of all-inclusive happening. This too 


can turn Christian or non-Christian. 


The man Augustine is allonom, a man determined by and oriented to the 
whole. Not that he was weak or cowardly or that he was given to self- 
disparagement, but simply because his power, courage, self-confidence 
were centered, not in any individual being, but in the interrelation of all 
being, all happening. 


Relevant to this is his profound awareness that God is the intrinsic 
Reality, chat he himself has being and significance only through God, that 


everything he has he has received directly from the Creator, that existence 
and significance are being continually granted him from the Creator alone. 
This is not yet saying that he is believing and obedient to God, for faith and 
obedience are not matters of predisposition, but of personal decision. Also 
the naturally “autonomous” person can believe in and obey God; there are 
great figures in our own age, as well as in the early Christian, to prove this. 
What is meant is that in Augustine’s consciousness. God is the One who 
directly acts and endows with meaning, that for him the “secondary 
causes,” being and human will, take their place spontaneously behind the 


“primary”: divine being and operation. 


The whole relationship is founded on a vital awareness of God’s creative 
power; read, for instance, the sixth chapter of Book Ten: “This it is that I 
love, when I love my God,” are his closing words at the end of the section 
on the God-value. Then he continues: 


“And what is this God?” | asked the earth and it answered: “I am not He”; and all things 
that are in the earth made the same confession. | asked the sea and the deeps and the 
creeping things, and they answered: “We are not your God; seek higher.” | asked the winds 
that blow, and the whole air with all that is in it answered: “Anaximenes was wrong; | am not 
God.” | asked the heavens, the sun, the moon, the stars, and they answered: “Neither are 
we God whom you seek.” And | said to all the things that throng about the gateways of the 
senses: “Tell me of my God, since you are not He. Tell me something of Him.” And they 
cried out in a great voice: “He made us.” My question was my gazing upon them, and their 
answer was their beauty. And | turned to myself and said: “And you, who are you?” And | 
answered: “A man.” Now clearly there are a body and a soul in me, one exterior, one 
interior. From which of these two should | have enquired of my God? | had already sought 
Him by my body, from earth to heaven, as far as my eye could send its beams on the quest. 
But the interior part is the better, seeing that all my body’s messengers delivered to it, as 
ruler and judge, the answers that heaven and earth and all things in them made when they 
said: “We are not God,” and, “He made us.” The inner man knows these things through the 
ministry of the outer man: | the inner man knew them, I, | the soul, through the senses of the 
body. | asked the whole frame of the universe about my God and it answered me: “Il am not 
He, but He made me” (x. 6). 


After questioning all the corporeal realities, he asks the soul and even it 
gives the same answer: “And I tell you, my soul, you are better [than all 
corporeal things], since you vivify the whole bulk of the body: you give the 
body life, which no body can give to a body. But your God is the Life of 
your life” (x. 6). 


On two points the text is precise: first, God is unmistakably 
distinguished—probably through a particular experience very likely of a 
mystical nature—from all finite things, things somehow related, in spite of 
the various points of departure, to that through which Augustine 
experienced God’s spiritual reality (vii. 10). Secondly, on the basis of that 
distinguishing, he says of all that is capable of being experienced: it does 
not exist of itself but in Him. 


As for man, Book Four expounds the same thought very clearly: 


If material things please you, then praise God for them, but turn back your love upon 
Him who made them: lest in the things that please you, you displease Him. If souls please 
you, then love them in God because they are mutable in themselves but in Him firmly 
established: without Him they would pass and perish. Love them, | say, in Him, and draw as 
many souls with you to Him as you can, saying to them: “Him let us love: He made this 
world and is not far from it.” For He did not simply make it and leave it: but as it is from Him 
So it Is in Him (iv. 12). 


Everything comes from God, with everything that it has and is. God 
stands at the beginning. The mystery of our beginning, which we discussed 
earlier, leads back to Him. The mysterious sense of being suspended in 
something remains unsatisfied until it is related to God. Once man knows 
himself established in God, he is capable of grasping the rest of reality as 
something begun in, and leading back to God. 


God stands behind all that is, upholding it; otherwise it would fall back 
into nothingness. Existence is a real and continual sustainment by God: “He 
made this world and is not far from it. For he did not simply make it and 


leave it: but as it is from Him so it is in Him.” In other words, that which 
exists is really understood when it is seen as coming from and existing in 
God. Then it is rightly understood and rightly loved. Existence is a re- 
enactment of the divine creative act through the creature’s power of self- 
assertion. That I “am” means that I re-enact the omnipotent act of God by 
which I was summoned from nothingness, that I plunge my roots into it, 
grow from it. I can do this only because God enables me to, giving me the 
necessary strength. My act of existence is made possible, sustained by, and 
enfolded in the creative act of God. 


Thus God is behind every event. Everything that happens, happens 
through Him. The entire Confessions is a continual recognition and 
confession of His universal activity. 


Above all, Augustine constantly experiences his own life as effected by 
God. His attitude has something Biblical about it; we are reminded of the 
prophets to whom everything seems to come directly from God. This divine 
efficacy is experienced so powerfully, presses so far into the finite, that 
finite reality is almost dissolved. Divine efficacy fills the whole 
consciousness; there is scarcely room left for the finite’s own operation. All 
happening immediately becomes God’s doing; every event is providential. 
All meaning acquires divine significance. The whole of existence gains a 
tremendous religious density. Everything appears as infinitely profound, 
significant, inter-related acts of God eloquent with constant proclamation 
and warning. Man stands in the midst of this whole, a part of it. Augustine 
himself, his talents, his understanding or its lack, the circumstances in 
which he lives, the network of his motives, his deeds and failings are also 
God’s work. Thus all happening is constantly becoming destiny. And since 
all God-given destiny is simultaneously judgment, out of all happening 
flows a continual judgment. In Book Seven, at the end of a passage on 
astrology, we read: 


For you, O Lord, the most just ruler of the universe, can so act by Your secret influence 
upon both those who consult and those who are consulted—neither of them knowing what 
they do—that when a man consults he hears what it behooves him to hear, given the hidden 
merits of souls, from the abyss of Your just judgment. Let no man say to You: What is this or 
why is this? He must not say it, he must not say it. For he is a man (vii. 6). 


The passage is particularly impressive because it ties classical man’s 
moderation and awareness of human limitations to the Christian awareness 
of divine, universal efficacy, as it is focused in the thoughts on the 
autocracy of God’s grace in the Epistle to the Romans. 


Simultaneously, through his concept of the hiddenness of divine action, 
Augustine attempts to build a bridge to the natural conception of world 
eventfulness. 


This view tremendously enriches divine reality, spanning it with tensions 
of plumbless depth and mystery. All problems which the creature poses are, 
so to speak, solved in God Himself. Here we touch on an important 
difference in the manner in which the God-question is experienced. 


The stronger a man’s awareness of his existence as a finite being “in” 
himself, the livelier his sense of autonomy, as described above, the more 
decidedly he poses his existential questions in the finite and attempts to 
answer them from there. Since finite existence is supposed to explain itself, 
it becomes more and more heavily laden with questions and meanings. God 
is increasingly left out. He appears as the Distant One, the solemnly Exalted 
One, the Pure One, the Unapproachable. Or He becomes a concept, that of 
Supreme Being, to which all problems of man’s relationship are purely 
intellectual. Or finally, He is more or less dismissed as the totally Different 
One, so different that all attempts to relate Him to existence are dropped. 
How different everything is when existence—the world’s and one’s own— 
is experienced as God’s immediate doing; when God is no remote “First 
Cause” or unapproachable “Other One,” but One who is continually lifting 


existence out of nothingness, who constantly and totally effects it, 
establishing its significance and reality, who links destiny with destiny, and 
who speaks and judges in all that takes place! The stronger and more 
genuine this attitude, the more the questions about existence become direct 
questions about God. When all existence is eloquent of Him, all existence 
also becomes one great question about Him. 


The answer to the question, “Who is God?” seems easy as long as it is 
asked generally. Then He is simply “Absolute Being.” But the moment I 
know my personal existence to be God’s handiwork, or I experience the 
encounter of another person “in God”—then who is this God, that we are as 
we are and thus encounter each other here and now? Then the God-question 
becomes endless. Again and again with everything and everyone we meet it 
reappears, and the answer is endless, given anew by every thing and event. 


Thus also difficult problems arise. If all that exists is God’s handiwork, 
who is God, for pain certainly exists? My own pain, for instance? And this 
propensity to evil in me, apparently inescapable? Who is God, since moral 
struggle exists and moral defeat, as well as this crushing weight of sin 
which I feel and for which I am responsible? 


Here God is “the living God,” constantly emerging from happening: not 
pantheistically, as though He were essentially amorphous, and first through 
the event acquired form. That again would be an erroneous exaggeration of 
a truly existing tendency, as is deistic or incommensurate autonomism. 
What we mean here is a form of experience which never abandons 
proportion and truth. All being exists through God alone; He Himself, 
however, is the free and self-sufficient One. He who so experiences Him 
sees Him not only in the ultimate essentialities of being, mind, love—but 
also and above all in that by which the world and human existence are being 
continually realized. Then everything speaks of Him who has given it 


reality, and every event reveals Him who brings it about—and not generally, 
as “the Cause,” but specifically, as “its cause.” God is He who arched the 
wide spans of this particular evening sky over this plain, who made that tree 
over there, standing etched in light. God is He who led this person at my 
side to me in this hour, after I had experienced that particular joy. Behind all 
forms, events, action, presses the question: if this be so, then who is God, 
that it should be so? In the degree that the question is genuine and the 
questioner receptive, the answer becomes evident. It is in this manner that 
Augustine experienced the reality of things, events, and self. That is why, 
again and again, he says that God is “my life.” As his soul is the life of his 
body, God is the life of his soul and of his whole existence; he is aware of 
Him as the truly living and life-giving One. Only from here do The 
Confessions take on real significance. They are a continual questioning of 
God, questioning directed along the thread of Augustine’s own life; they are 
God’s continual elucidation of the meaning of human existence—meaning 
which becomes clear only when God steps to the fore. All this is 
wonderfully expressed in Book One, chapter four: 


What then is my God, what but the Lord God? For Who is Lord but the Lord, or Who is 
God but our God? O Thou, the greatest and the best, mightiest, almighty, most merciful and 
most just, utterly hidden and utterly present, most beautiful and most strong, abiding yet 
mysterious, suffering no change and changing all things: never new, never old, making all 


things new, bringing age upon the proud and they know it not; ever in action, ever at rest, 
gathering all things to Thee and needing none; sustaining and fulfilling and protecting, 
creating and nourishing and making perfect; ever seeking though lacking nothing. Thou 
lovest without subjection to passion. Thou art jealous but not with fear; Thou canst know 
repentance but not sorrow, be angry yet unperturbed by anger. Thou canst change the 
works Thou hast made but Thy mind stands changeless. Thou dost find and receive back 
what Thou didst never lose; art never in need but dost rejoice in Thy gains, art not greedy 
but dost exact interest manifold. Men pay Thee more than is of obligation to win return from 
Thee, yet who has anything that is not already Thine? Thou owest nothing yet dost pay as if 
in debt to Thy creature, forgivest what is owed to Thee yet dost not lose thereby. And with 
all this, what have | said, my God and my Life and my sacred Delight? What can anyone 


say when he speaks of Thee? Yet woe to them that speak not of Thee at all, since those 
who say most are but dumb (i. 4) 


These are no general observations, but interpretations of deep, personal 


experience. 
We now begin to see what Providence meant to Augustine. 


The word does not mean, as it does in the Stoa or in deism, a religiously 
consecrated world order. It does not mean that the relation of things is 
disposed according to reason and that the course of world events is 
understandable, though an ultimate divine mystery lurks behind both 
relation and course. No. Providence is God’s continual act, interplay of 
relations, an effecting of events. Thus reality is not degraded to mere 
material for the play of irresistible forces, but—and herein lies the other 
side of that experience of existence we described—“thing” is this: that God 
so creates; “event” [the finite] is this: that God so acts. Precisely because 
God creates them are things themselves. Precisely because God orders 
events, does every event within that order receive the density of its 
existence. Precisely because God founds all human action and is its real 
motivating power, the act becomes individual, and the individual its 
performer. That is why for Augustine grace is a category not only of 
salvation, but also of existence. As we have already pointed out, this is not 
of any isolated “natural” existence, but existence of the God-meant 
individual. This view contains, side by side with great positive possibilities, 
also no slight dangers. For Augustine the world does not exist, so to speak, 
on one hand, and God, who “once” created it and who continues to sustain 
it, on the other; rather, the world is intimately related to God; it is in a 
constant “status nascendi” from God, a continuous, direct expression of His 
activity. Precisely therein is the world world. Here is the source of the 
thought-provoking, constantly questioning element in Augustine’s work." 


Herein lies The Confessions’ hidden vitality. Augustine experiences 
himself and the world as real, but as constantly realized by God. And he 
experiences deeply the fact that he is and lives, that everything he 
encounters is significant, drawing its power and significance, however, 


from God’s presence and efficacy in it. 


The unusual literary form of The Confessions is already one expression 
of this. The writer speaks of his own existence, then of God, then again of 
his own existence, and so forth. But there is no first the one, then the other; 
rather the two strands of seeing and saying are constantly interweaving. 
Indeed, often more stream than strand, they flow into each other and 
intermingle. For personal reality is determined by the reality of the all- 
realizing God and experienced in relation to it, just as divine reality reveals 
itself creatively in the person “open” to faith. This is the confiteri which 
gives the book its name. It is the expression of an experience fundamental 
to existence. The deepest fascination of this wonderful book stems from 
precisely this recurrent breakthrough of the author’s awareness of his own 
existence, his own life as continually effected by God. Yet never is there 
any blurring of borders. Never for an instant does God cease to be the 
autonomous Lord and Creator, or man anything other than His totally 
dependent creature. It is worthwhile to go through The Confessions once 
with this in mind, carefully following the ever-new inflections of this great 
melody, this constant realization and accomplishment of Providence. One 
will find innumerable sentences, asides, exclamations mounting like 
ejaculations from the great, elemental stream of his feeling; then again 
longer, conscious exposition—even to such profound and finished passages 
as that on the inner drama, where the writer’s inmost awareness of 


Providence seems to open and unfold. 


From an experience of this kind certain questions were bound to arise 


and to become particularly pressing for Augustine. Above all, the problem 


of the nature of evil: where did it come from and what is its relation to God? 
Part II of this study will go into the question more fully. 


| sought for the origin of evil, but | sought in an evil manner, and failed to see the evil 
that there was in my manner of enquiry. | ranged before the eyes of my mind the whole 
creation....And | said: “Here is God, and here is what God has created; and God is good, 
mightily and incomparably better than all these: but of His goodness He created them good: 
and see how He contains and fills them. 

“Where then is evil, and what is its source, and how has it crept into the Creation? 
What is its root, what is its seed? Can it be that it is wholly without being? But why should 
we fear and be on guard against what is not? Or if our fear of it is groundless, then our very 
fear is itself an evil thing. For by it the heart is driven and tormented for no cause; and that 
evil is all the worse, if there is nothing to fear yet we do fear. Thus either there is evil which 
we [rightly] fear, or the fact that we fear is evil. 

“Whence then is evil, since God who is good made all things good? It was the greater 
and supreme Good who made these goods, but Creator and Creation are alike good. 
Whence then comes evil? Was there perhaps some evil matter of which He made this 
creation, matter which He formed and ordered, while yet leaving in it some element which 
He did not convert into good? But why? Could He who was omnipotent be unable to change 
matter wholly so that no evil might remain in it? Indeed why did He choose to make anything 
of it and not rather by the same omnipotence cause it wholly not to be? Could it possibly 
have existed against His will? And if it had so existed from eternity, why did He allow it so 
long to continue through the infinite spaces of time past, and then after so long a while 
choose to make something of it? If he did suddenly decide to act, surely the Omnipotent 
should rather have caused it to cease to be, that He Himself, the true and supreme and 
infinite Good, alone should be. Or, since it was not good that He who was good should 
frame and create something not good, could He not have taken away and reduced to 
nothing that matter which was evil, and provided good matter of which to create all things? 
For He would not be omnipotent if He could not create something good without the aid of 
matter which He had not created.” 

Such thoughts | revolved in my unhappy heart, which was further burdened and 
gnawed at by the fear that | should die without having found the truth (vii. 5). 


The passage is one of many which indicate how deeply the problem of 
evil tortured Augustine—the more so as it was inseparable from the other, 
basic problem of the nature of God. As we see from the text, Augustine was 
still incapable of conceiving Him as a pure spiritual reality. In the part 


omitted at the beginning, he dwells at length on how he had conceived of 
spiritual things as corporeal, and God as an immense but likewise corporeal 
substance containing and permeating all others. The very limitations of this 
view bring out the all-permeating, all-effecting power of God with a 
directness that is mythical. 


The answer to the problem of evil that Augustine is to give, is that 
metaphysically it is non-existent. It is the denial of good—granted, a denial, 
a non-existence which draws from the spirit free only to obey itself, an 
enormous, if merely destructive, power. God creates neither evil nor any 
evil thing. What he creates, man’s existence, is good. Also its freedom is 
good. All that is, is good. Even the act by which a man sins, is, as being, 
good. Evil is only the direction of the act, the intention of the freedom 
willing it. For the time being, this answer satisfied Augustine. What it 
leaves unanswered, everything in human existence that contradicts or 
exceeds it, he ignored—possibly because he was unconscious of it. 


The second question, now more pressing than ever, was this: if God 
effects all things, doesn’t He effect also men’s acts? Acts of decision 
included, whether for good or evil? If God activates a man, must not 
everything that man does be what the omnipotent Activator wills? Where, 
then, is freedom? Then how can a man be held responsible for his acts? 
How is human action possible at all if it is really God who is acting all 
along? Indeed, how is self-existence possible, if it is God who is existing? 
Here we have the problem of grace in its profoundest involvements and 
with its twofold danger: danger of limiting God’s universal efficacy in order 
to make room for freedom, and danger of holding Him responsible for evil 
and for man’s lack of freedom; either of taking God from man in order to 
give man an autonomy that he does not really possess, or of taking man’s 
responsibility from him by overemphasizing God’s power—even to the 
destructive results of this notion when pressed to its ultimate, abstract 


conclusion: predestination. 


To the end of his days Augustine wrestled with this problem, tackling it 
from every possible angle, now attacking those who denied human freedom, 
now those who questioned God’s universal efficacy. His answer is 
understandable only as the result of an overpowering experience of grace— 
an experience which in his case tallied perfectly with his own experience of 
existence: the more efficacious God is in a man, the freer that man becomes. 
The more exclusively and all-inclusively God acts in him, the more truly 
does a man’s action become his own. The more powerful God’s action, the 
clearer it becomes that it is not He who wills evil, but only man. How this 
can be is the “mysterium iniquitatis.” The more powerful God’s action, the 
clearer too grows the knowledge that it is God who wills good, and that 
man can will it responsibly only because God wills it. How this can be is 
the blissful mystery of participation. The more autonomously God decides, 
the more just—precisely from man’s point of view—the decision. The more 
independently God protects his honor in regard to man, the more fully 
man’s own meaning is fulfilled, be it even in his destruction. These are 
paradoxes, attempts to express relationships that simply do not exist in the 
finite world—or only in faintly suggestive approximations. However 
questionable their logic may seem to that of earthly existence, to faith it is 


convincing. 


In these passages Augustine is not merely attempting to clarify “the 
problem of grace and freedom”; he is also trying to interpret the awareness 
of existence which a person believing in grace has. They should never be 
separated from that awareness. Augustine knows: the more powerfully God 
influenced his life, the more fully God became all in all to him, the more the 
divine will grew to be not only command, but simultaneously the strength 
to obey, thus rendering his whole life a life of love—the more powerful 
became Augustine’s human reality, the purer and more complete became his 


self-containment, the freer and more real he grew. Augustine knows from 
experience that the life of the believer is specially constructed. The usual 
division: “either it is I or it is someone else, either this is my act or that of 
another,” is not valid in relation to God." It is valid for men—even there 
not entirely—but relative to God not at all. God is not to a man as a second 
person is to me, for one thing, because He is not subject to any earthly 
concept, not even that of the other-than-I. For another, because with man it 
is not true that, on the one hand, there is simply himself and “on the other,” 
God, for man exists only through God. Man is not to God as the thought is 
to the thinker, merely conceived by him; he is placed by the Creator in all 
his genuine, full reality in his own center and initiative; but he is this 
because in every fibre of his being, in every element of his significance, in 
every movement of his strength, in his every trait, it is God who activates 
him. A man’s existence is one continual being-acted-upon by God. It is this 
that Augustine experiences, and in such a way as to know that precisely 
therein lies the reality and glory of human existence. Never for a moment is 
he tempted to forget it; on the contrary, he is pressed, not only by a sense of 
duty, but by an insatiable longing to bring that influence to bear on every 
aspect of his life. 


This basic experience must always be taken into account with the above 
statements; otherwise they become incomprehensible, if not dangerous. 
Augustinian thought has had enormous influence because it is supported by 
his dynamic life. But that influence has also confused, and always then 
when Augustine’s thought was separated from the personal experience 
which sustained it, and was taken abstractly, or when it was imposed upon a 
totally different consciousness, upon a consciousness based upon 
experience not genuinely Christian. 


Furthermore, this deeply experienced and eloquently expressed universal 
efficacy of God should never be separated from the awareness of who God 


is: no mere “Absolute Being,” but that infinitely real, inexhaustibly rich, 
mysteriously active One whom Scripture calls “the living God.” Certainly, 
the attributes of abstract doctrine are also true of Him; we hear them again 
and again from Augustine’s own lips. But they spring from the 
incomprehensibility of all-transcending holy life, to which they also return. 
God is the God of mystery and of creative possibilities who bursts the 
bounds of all earthly norms. 


And He is the God of love. The Augustinian definitions of the God- 
relationship, of His universal efficacy, of grace and so forth, become 
intolerable to personal existence the moment they are severed from the 
decisive truth that God is the essentially Loving One. The importance of 
this for the whole problem of divine efficacy, of grace and so on, cannot be 
over-emphasized. Wherever Augustinian doctrine has become fateful for 
Christian life—I have in mind both the predestination heresies and the 
personal difficulties experienced by believers naturally prone to melancholy 
—it has been because in conceptions of God, divine omnipotence or justice 
dominated. Such conceptions are apt to be based on Augustine, but wrongly 
so. Augustinian thought can be truly appropriated only on the basis of 
Augustinian experience and conception of God, in which, mighty as divine 
power and just holiness are, it is love that predominates and guides. 


We said somewhere that there existed already in the world an intimation 
of the grace-relationship: in genuine human love. Essential to it is the 
experience of the presence, influence, power of the beloved, not as an 
invasion of an alien force with the resultant displacement and enfeeblement 
of one’s own essence, but as the very prerequisite to genuine self- 
realization. In “going over” to the other, love arrives at its truest self. 
Expressions like “I here—you there,” “I and mine—you and yours” with 
their cold severance suddenly change. No longer is thought dominated by 
identity and its contradiction in their original frigid form. What emerges 


from the genuine love relationship is no longer one isolated self next 
another; instead, both enter into the new realm of the I-thou. The mere self 
becomes the self-surrendered-to-the-other; the once remote other, the one- 
who-has-come-to me, who has entered into my own essence. Only because 
the other is no longer the merely-other, has surrender to him become 
possible, or at least in that hope can it be risked—even as the other’s 
otherness can risk bursting its bonds and “going over” because the same 
step will be made in his direction. Both cease to be psychologically or 
logically mere either-or. No longer are they isolated calculable units. 


In spite of its great distance from God as created being, all this does 
intimate our relationship to Him. Fundamentally, the category of grace is 
none other than the category of love, with the one difference that in grace it 
is God—not one of the lovers, but the first and creatively loving One, who 
also enables us to love Him in return. Only on the premise of God the 
Loving One, does Augustine’s doctrine of God the all-effecting One make 
sense. Human existence, then, is that which continually emerges from God’s 
love. At this point Augustine would consider his own beautiful words 
proper: “If a lover were here, he would know what I mean.” 


It is as a lover that God must be believed, experienced, and understood if 
that which Augustine says about His relation to men is to be 
comprehensible. 


Even so, the Augustinian doctrine of God’s universal efficacy does 
contain one, already frequently mentioned, grave danger: that of religious 
absolutism, the danger of stifling or extinguishing the realm of the finite 
and its creativity, its values and responsibilities, as well as the interworldly 
questions that are part of it. Once the mind has grown accustomed to 
referring every finite condition back to God and His activity, eternity, 
meaningful abundance, and so forth, the substantiality of earthly things is 


threatened. They cease to be real incentives to action and worthwhile 
objects of human striving. Such enfeebling of the finite is not what the 
Gospels mean by “overcoming the world”; it is a short-circuit, an evasion, 
an ambiguity whose precise cause and location are provable. Its results are 


its punishment. 


Only in this connection can we understand the role which Augustinian 
thought has played in Christian spiritual history. As we have already 
pointed out, always it has been the hearth from which the flame was drawn; 
never has it become the dominating and guiding power, the “via ordinaria” 
of Christian philosophical education. As such it probably would have had 
fateful consequences: the world would have been watered down, life would 
have become unreal, resolve lamed. The general formation of Christian 
thought had to come from elsewhere: from masters with an elemental 
experience of the density proper to finite existence, thinkers who would see 
to it that also the world receive its just due. Their leader is Thomas Aquinas. 


XII—Augustine’s “Paganism” 


SENSES, INSTINCT, mind, religious vitality—these powers are 
embedded deep in Augustine, but not so that they from the very start sustain 
and fructify each other; rather they run side by side, frequently colliding 
and obstructing one another. Hence the primary theme of Augustinian 
becoming: that this powerful sensuousness be elevated to the realm of the 
spirit, there to be illuminated and transformed; that this intellect, likewise 
powerful but confused by shifting idealism and softened by aesthetic self- 
indulgence, direct itself earnestly to the real; that it discover the right 
relationship of existence to history; that it accept the humility of man’s 
estate, in other words, of his corporality, shouldering the tasks of a realistic 
code of ethics that has “perfection” and its accompanying happiness as its 
goal. All this, however, demands that the heart surrender itself utterly, and 
love become powerful enough to bring about the unity discussed above. 
Only then, in the process of this inner development, can the religious life, 


growing on experience, struggle, and pain, mature to genuine earnestness. 


This is of decisive importance even for Augustine’s natural talents, 
above all, for his stature as a thinker. There are scholars, scientists, 
philosophers who “function” almost entirely intellectually. Up to a certain, 
far advanced point, their work is independent of the soul’s influence, as 
sketched above. No one would dream, for instance, of rooting the work of 
an Aristotle or a Kant deeper in the psychic processes just described than 
absolutely necessary to the earnestness of any genuine philosophy. With 
Plato it is already different. His work is incomparably more profoundly 
affected by personal circumstance. For him to a much larger extent, thought 
is a renewed testimony to existence through creatively exalted form. For 
this everything is required: mind, matter, soul, body, surroundings, and 


center—in short, the whole man as he emerges from the power of the 
liberated heart. How much more so with Augustine! His thinking is 
existential, not only in the sense that it is grounded in earnestness and 
passionate participation, not only because it aims at seizing and forming the 
fulness of reality, but in the last analysis precisely because the thinker sees 
and understands himself in his existence: himself in the world (world as 
setting for and stuff of his life); because he sees his own acts and existence 
as the process by which it becomes evident what this life is. Thus both the 
object and the moving force of his thought are directly dependent on his 
personal development. 


Similarly, Augustine’s artistic stature is closely related to this 
development. Failure to recognize him as an artist, or the high calibre of his 
art also (and especially) when he plunges into the spiritual realm, is a failure 
to do him justice. Only the artist hurls his whole self into his art, taking with 
him the aesthetic-creative passion that is not permitted more immediate 
expression. Augustine is a rhetorician, and not in the ambiguous sense 
which the word now so often suggests. He is an artist of the living word in 
its relation to the public of antiquity. “The Beautiful and the Fitting” he 
entitles his first composition. All his works reflect in their mastery of form 
the writer’s sense of the plasticity of existence. You cannot miss the artist in 
the harmonious structure of his sentences, in the dramatic tension of his 
thought and feeling, in the pleasure he takes in broad, well-balanced thesis 
and Johannine antithesis, in the dramatic form in which he unfolds the 
history of God and man. But above all, we feel his art at the very core of his 
thought: in his teaching on the spiritual light, in which he transforms and 
develops the heritage of the Platonic idea and of the Neo-platonist doctrine 
of light. This doctrine (according to which the persuasive power of 
knowledge comes from the blazing of the eternally valid images into the act 
of knowing) is based not only on philosophical and religious experience, 


but also on the aesthetic. 


Even Augustine’s conversion is embedded in the process described 
above and submits itself to his outline for action. Thence the peculiar 
difficulties of that conversion, or, to put it more correctly, of the 
psychological materials and forms involved, for the actual difficulties are 
personal and consist in the will’s resistance to what it should confirm, in 
nature’s struggle against grace. The many strata of which the soul is 
comprised, the plurality of centers, the isolation of life’s various levels—all 
these augment the danger of a long-lasting inner bondage. The result is that, 
frequently, intellectual conclusions which could be drawn become snarled 
in the instincts, that spiritual or religious potentialities lying in the depths of 
the personality are unable to work their way through to clarity, that one’s 
vital spiritual position is so far ahead of his conscious thought and 
achievement, that thought and action conflict with the inmost being. 


If ever a great personality’s specific thought and living content, his 
conscious understanding of self and his inner being did not need to tally, it 
was Augustine’s. He is one of those people whose acts only gradually 
“catch up with” their inner lives and—even more paradoxical—whose 


theoretical thinking only slowly overtakes his most real being.“ 


Important, too, for an appreciation of Augustine’s development is the 
fact that he grew up in a very narrow domestic atmosphere of limited 
means, a circumstance that is always unfavorable to the unfolding and 
clarifying of a powerful intellect. His father is an insignificant man. His 
mother had no real intellectual influence on him. His brothers and sisters 
are in no way outstanding. He had neither impressive friends nor teachers. 
Augustine’s philosophical training did not amount to much. He was 
nineteen when he encountered his first serious philosophical text. It was 
even later that he discovered Aristotle’s writings on logic; and long after 


that, in Milan, that he became acquainted with Plotinus. On the other hand, 
the reaction to each of these discoveries was tremendous, as it so often is 
when a brooding, searching spirituality is suddenly moved by some great 
liberating thought. 


As for religion, his father is a pagan. His mother is a Christian, but she 
still has a long period of development to go through, and for years is unable 
to dominate the petty and stifling atmosphere in which they live. What 
Augustine should have had as friend and teacher was a man who was his 
superior, or at least his equal. But no such person was there. Consequently 
his religious notions were not only limited, they were false, even absurd. He 
himself insists that it was not until Milan, when he was over thirty, through 
the lectures of St. Ambrose as well as through other studies and discussions, 
that he first realized that the Christian notions of God and of evil were not 
so base and perverse as he had imagined them when he was a Manichean. 
Never could he have held Christianity to be so limited had his own 


Christian training met even the most elementary requirements. 


Several other points need clarification preparatory to the question as to 
what Augustine’s conversion consisted in—above all, whether it was a 
struggle from disbelief to belief, from paganism to Christianity. The answer 
is clearly that with his conversion Augustine did not “become” a Christian, 
since he never had been a pagan. 


From the standpoint of his interior life, Augustine was always a 
Christian—at least insofar as being a Christian without the consequent 
decision is possible. His conversion was to that decision: the definite 
assuming of responsibility, a turning not only to God and Christ, but also to 
that which deep within him he already was. The peculiar nature of 
Augustinian development, its particular kind of obstacle and overcoming, 
are understandable only under these circumstances. 


Actually the process of this conversion is no breakthrough from unbelief 
to belief, from false views to correct, from ignorance to knowledge; here we 
have a man struggling against taking the consequences of what in his 
inmost heart he already is. We see him gradually being led by encounter and 
inner development, by experience, thought, and act, until at last the hour of 
ultimate decision is there, by which the inner and the outer man, conscience 
and way of life, exhortation and active being meet in complete accord. 


Or to put it differently: here is a person incapable of accepting what at 
heart he already is into the pattern of his conscious thought because that 
thought does not provide the needed concepts; in fact, it is determined by 
obstructive ones. But they obstruct only because a will has barricaded itself 
behind them which stubbornly refuses to draw the necessary conclusions. 
To the degree that that will surrenders, the barricade falls, and the way to 
right thinking is clear. 


Or from yet another angle: thought, feeling, Augustine’s whole inner life 
have not yet attained to that form of humaneness which he requires to effect 
a Christian life. His mind is aesthetic, unrelated to the reality of existence. 
His vitality is purely sensual, out of touch with his intellect. His religious 
experience lacks existential grist for its mill. Consequently, the reality of 
God and the image of Christ, the holy abundance of Christian existence’s 
values cannot be concretely fulfilled. At least they fall short of a fulfillment 
worthy of Augustine’s intellectual demands. All this is so because his heart, 
his human powers of love, are asleep. And they sleep because an inmost 
will, that insists on keeping its life of pleasure free and irresponsible, holds 
them sleep-bound. The grip of this opposing will loosens—how nobody 
knows, for here lies the mystery of freedom, which may be effected not 
only through conscious choice between recognized possibilities, but also 
simply by permitting the essentially good core to participate in the outer act. 
The essentially evil core and its grip relax; the heart dilates to the good; its 


power to love awakens. The mind begins to permeate the vitality; the blood, 
the man’s spirituality. The interior life grows richer, freer, warmer, more 
sensitive, more profound. It becomes more human, hence, more capable of 
effecting and expressing the reality of that which became Man—for the God 
Jesus Christ is a “human” God. Gradually, the concepts necessary to define 
the experience of the God pressing from within take form, and the problems 
which the intellectual conscience presents are resolved—until in an ultimate 
decision, obligation and readiness, inmost being and vital doing, 
unconscious knowing and conscious thought permeate each other, and the 
way to the “beatific life” is free. 


Only seen from this approach are certain remarks in The Confessions 
about Augustine’s relations to Christianity before his “conversion” 
understandable. 


For one, the account of his childish fears and prayers for help: 


|, poor wretch, could not see the use of the things | was sent to school to learn; but if | 
proved idle in learning, | was soundly beaten. For this procedure seemed wise to our 
ancestors: and many, passing the same way in days past, had built a sorrowful road by 
which we too must go, with multiplication of grief and toil upon the sons of Adam (i. 9). 


Or the following incident from a boyhood illness: 


You saw, Lord—for You were even then guarding me—with what earnest faith | 
besought the piety of my own mother, and of the Church which is the mother of us all, that | 
might receive the baptism of Your Christ, my Lord and my God (i. 11). 


Finally, his account of the impression that Cicero’s Hortensius had made 
on him, and of what had depreciated its value for him: 


The book...excited and inflamed me; in my ardour the only thing | found lacking was 
that the name of Christ was not there. For with my mother’s milk my infant heart had drunk 
in, and still held deep down in it, that name according to Your mercy, O Lord, the name of 
Your Son, my Saviour; and whatever lacked that name, no matter how learned and 
excellently writ-ten and true, could not win me wholly (iii. 4). 


To anyone supposing that at the time Augustine was really a pagan, these 
remarks must sound like so much pious rhetoric; or at best, proof that in 
reviewing his life, he reinterpreted his past from the light of a later 
standpoint. On the other hand, the credence to which they have a right 
might easily result in an over-simplified “psychology” of Augustine that 
would render the profound difficulties of the road to his conversion utterly 
incomprehensible. Only when these first religious stirrings are accepted for 
what they are: genuine, but straddling different levels of reality, does 
Augustine’s commentary on them reveal the liveliest truth. 


The same is true of a further circumstance. The two most powerful 
philosophical encounters in Augustine’s life, his encounters with Cicero’s 
Hortensius and with the writings of Plotinus, have a strange effect on him: 
he feels himself driven to Scripture. 


After describing the deep impression left by Hortensius in Book Three, 
he continues: 


So | resolved to make some study of the Sacred Scriptures and find what kind of 
books they were. But what | came upon was something not grasped by the proud, not 
revealed either to children, something utterly humble in the hearing but sublime in the doing, 
and shrouded deep in mystery. And | was not of the nature to enter into it or bend my neck 
to follow it. When | first read those Scriptures, | did not feel in the least what | have just said; 
they seemed to me unworthy to be compared with the majesty of Cicero (ili. 5). 


In Book Seven he tells how Neoplatonic philosophy gives him at last the 
long-sought concept of spiritual reality (chapter ten). But immediately, 
missing the essentially Christian aspect (chapter twenty), he reaches for the 
Pauline Epistles: 

So now | seized greedily upon the adorable writing of Your Spirit, and especially upon 
the apostle Paul. And | found that those difficulties, in which it had once seemed to me that 
he contradicted himself and that the text of his discourse did not agree with the testimonies 


of the law and the prophets, vanished away. In that pure eloquence | saw One Face, and | 
learned to rejoice with trembling. | found that whatever truth | had read in the Platonists was 


said here with praise of Your grace: that he who sees should not so glory as if he had not 


received—and received, indeed, not only what he sees but even the power to see, for what 
has he that he has not received? And further, that he [who sees] is not only taught to see 
You who are always the same, but is also strengthened to take hold of You; and that he who 
cannot see You from afar off, may yet walk on that way by which he may come and see and 
take hold (vii. 21). 


Now at last the road is clear. What he has found in Plotinus becomes the 
key to the understanding of St. Paul; and the other way around: through 
Paul he realizes the weaknesses of Platonic philosophy or, to be more exact, 
the essential difference between all philosophy and the knowledge of faith. 


What we explained earlier applies also to these passages. Properly taken, 
they are astonishingly revealing. There is in Augustine something, a waiting 
core which immediately responds when stirred from without. It utilizes the 
newly acquired philosophical concepts and terminology for its own 
understanding of self, but, it interprets them differently, namely in the light 
of his, Augustine’s, personal Christian experience, involuntarily referring 
him to Scripture as to the fountainhead of what is really meant. 


XIII—The Mother 


IN THIS CONNECTION the figure of Augustine’s mother assumes a 
special importance. Essential to the understanding of his intellectual and 
Christian development is the fact that he never enjoyed the awakening, 
liberating, creative influence of a genuine teacher. Augustine would have 
been capable of enthusiastic submission to a great master; but the people he 
had to do with were plainly insignificant—with the exception of St. 
Ambrose, who entered into his life only very much later. The father has 
little influence on this son so swiftly outgrowing him. His brothers and 
sisters are not even mentioned. The tutors in Madaura and Carthage fail to 
impress him. It is the Manichees, with their combination of religious 
emotion and mythological thought, with the esoteric nature of their 
religiosity, who capture his attention. However, when he makes the 
acquaintance of their famous Master Faustus, he is disappointed. His friends 
have little to offer him since from the start he towers above them all. As for 
Ambrose, The Confessions stress unduly the fact that the great bishop is 
much too busy; who would dare to impose upon his time long enough for 
serious discussion? Obviously, Augustine did not want it. Hence, the only 
real influences in his life are the intellectual and spiritual currents of the day 
and the powerful movements of his own heart. 


There is only one person without whom Augustine’s development would 
have been unthinkable: his mother Monica. There are great personalities 
whose essence has been stamped by a motherless youth, resulting in an 
ultimate and lasting homelessness of spirit. Greatest of these was Dante; 
another, Pascal. Augustine, on the contrary, belongs to those whose mother 
is not only bearer and nurse, but also companion; more—the living 


representative of that demand which it is possible to fulfill only after first 


coming to grips with the all-essential (a circumstance, by the way, which 
does not prevent Monica from exercising also a negative influence). 


Augustine gives her much space in The Confessions. I have in mind the 
long descriptions of her youth and personality, of their discussions in Ostia, 
and of her death (ix. 8). To this we must add countless brief references and 


passing remarks. 


Still more eloquent is the manner in which her presence is woven into his 
life. In the account of his childhood, read, for instance, the passage in which 
the boy, taken ill, begs his mother for baptism, a desire which she denies 
him because she fears that, once recovered, he will not behave in a manner 
proper to his duty as a Christian (i. 11). She appears again during 
Augustine’s adolescence, when his sensual life erupts powerfully, to exhort 
him to self-control (ii. 3). The Manichean period, when he succumbs to the 
wild life of Carthaginian youth, is that of estrangement between mother and 
son. She loses heart. It is then that she is fortified by a visionary dream, and 
by a bishop to whom she appeals for help, who promises her: “As sure as 
you live, it is impossible that the son of these tears should perish” (iii. 12). 


How intimately she participates in his life is revealed in Book Five, 
chapter eight. Augustine has decided to go to Rome, and does not wish his 
mother to accompany him. However, she is not to be dissuaded, and he 
succeeds in getting away without her only by a deceit. Here we see clearly 
what can be sensed from other passages, that his mother, with all her 
wotrties, is burdensome to him. As soon as he moves from Rome to Milan, 
she follows him. The opening chapter of Book Six, which describes this 
period, gives a telling impression of the power of her personality. In Milan, 
Monica entrusts herself entirely to the guidance of St. Ambrose. 
Augustine’s insistence on the impossibility of seeing the busy prelate may 
be a protest against the well-meaning alliance between the two which he 


senses to be directed “against” him. 


The mother hovers over the son with growing concern; she presses him 
to marry and finally prevails upon him to send away the woman he has been 
living with for sixteen years. Here again, regarding the manner in which all 
this takes place, we cannot shake off the impression of a certain ruthlessness 
on her part (vi. 13). Once the decision in the garden has fallen, it is Monica 
whom he rushes to inform. The tremendous event climaxes in the religio- 
spiritual experience in Ostia, on the way back to Africa: an experience that 
comes into full flower in the conversation between mother and son recorded 
in Book Nine. Here is the quintessence of Augustinian thought, a glimpse of 
the “vita beata” Here is the meaning of existence in the supreme good, 
which is the reality, truth, and love of God. Both as literary form and as 
content, this chapter is the pinnacle of The Confessions. And it is the more 
impressive because it is immediately followed by the account of Monica’s 
death. We are permitted to savor the splendid pathos of the event, in which 
a human being on the verge of complete fulfillment is given glorious 
awareness of the ultimate meaning of her existence, while beside her stands 
the heir to that existence, ready at last to carry on that meaning. When 
Monica died, she was fifty-six years old; her son was thirty-three. 


The following (twelfth) chapter shows how strong are Augustine’s ties to 
his mother. His pain is very great: “I closed her eyes; an immeasurable 
sorrow flowed into my heart and would have overflowed in tears. But my 
eyes under the mind’s strong constraint held back their flow and I stood 
dry-eyed. In that struggle it went very ill with me” (ix. 12). As a 
philosopher, he feels bound not to flinch, but all too clearly he realizes his 
loss: 

What then was it that grieved my heart so deeply? Only the newness of the wound, in 


finding the custom | had so loved of living with her suddenly snapped short. It was a joy to 
me to have this one testimony from her: when her illness was close to its end, meeting with 


expressions of endearment such services as | rendered, she called me a dutiful loving son, 
and said in the great affection of her love that she had never heard from my mouth any 
harsh or reproachful word addressed to herself. But what possible comparison was there, O 
my God who made us, between the honour | showed her and the service she had rendered 
me? 

Because | had now lost the great comfort of her, my soul was wounded and my very 
life torn asunder, for it had been one life of hers and mine together (ix. 12). 


It is moving to read of his efforts to uphold his philosophical stoicism, 
until, one night upon retiring, he recalls the words of St. Ambrose’ evening 
hymn, and his heart dissolves in a torrent of scalding tears (ix. 12). 


Strictly speaking, the end of Book IX is the end of The Confessions as 
such. The chapter is important because of the various leitmotives 
intertwined in it: knowledge of having now arrived at the essential; at the 
same time abhorrence of his earlier life; the image of his mother as the 
stronger, more vital parent, next to the image of his father, humanly 
speaking the lesser of the two, but on whom, not withstanding, lies the 
sanctity of “auctoritas paterna” (ix. 13). 


Both humanly and religiously, Monica was indeed a_ powerful 
personality. One wonders about Augustine’s dependence on her. I do not 
believe it was great; at least The Confessions give little evidence of real 
dependence. But perhaps he was not far from it, and had to fight for his 
independence. The flight to Rome suggests this. Once when he does yield to 
Monica’s insistence and sends away his friend and mistress of many years’ 
standing, he promptly involves himself in a new liaison. His account of it 
(vi. 15) interprets the affairs as evidence of the slavery of his senses; 
however, it may also contain an element of revolt against maternal energy, 
which Augustine, now over thirty, feels has gone too far. Isn’t there a note 
of defiance in the words: “She with whom I had lived so long was torn from 
my side as a hindrance to my forthcoming marriage. My heart which had 
held her very dear was broken and wounded and shed blood,” as well as in 


the high report he gives of his lost friend’s constancy and power of 
renunciation? We have already pointed out that his reserve toward Ambrose 
was also very likely due to his mother. At any rate, Augustine did preserve 
his human and intellectual freedom, and usually did—in good as in evil— 
pretty much what he wanted to. 


In spite of everything, Monica was of utmost importance in his life, far 
outstripping the usual limits of maternal help, advice, and exhortation. 


Her image is inseparable from precisely what I have been trying to 
suggest: the rooting of Augustine’s essence in Christianity—if you will, his 
“christianitas naturalis*—long before any conscious decision on his part. 
The existence of his mother (the more so because of her strong and 
convincing personality) is what preserves those roots, which again and 
again vitalize his life. Hers is a constantly nourishing spiritual maternity 
which enfolds the yet hidden, embryonic Christian life of her son, bearing it 
through to its real birth: conscious existence. “The mother of my flesh was 
in heavy anxiety, since with a heart chaste in Your faith she was ever in 
deep travail for my eternal salvation,” he says in his account of his illness as 
a child (i. 11). And the words of the bishop whose aid she implores in her 
distress, perfectly express that spiritual motherhood: “Go your way; as sure 
as you live, it is impossible that the son of these tears should perish” (iii. 
12). 


His mother’s influence on Augustine’s life was of the spirit, or rather, of 
the Holy Spirit, an influence revealed most clearly later, in his image of the 
Church. She is the great holy Mother. It is she who draws the natural man 
into her inexpressible, only-to-be-believed depths that are at once grave and 
womb, bearing him through the already liturgically suggested act of baptism 
into the new Christian life. For Augustine, Monica seems to have been the 
representative, the living embodiment of the Church. It is revealing to see in 


the passage quoted before, how the images of the two mothers permeate 
each other: “You saw, Lord—for You were even then guarding me—with 
what earnest faith I besought the piety of my own mother, and of the 
Church which is the mother of us all, that I might receive the baptism of 
Your Christ, my Lord and my God” (i. 11). Then in the account of his flight 
to Rome this double image looms large: “Thus I lied to my mother, and 
such a mother; and so got away from her. But this also You have mercifully 
forgiven me, bringing me from the waters of that sea, filled as I was with 
execrable uncleanness, unto the water of Your grace; so that when I was 
washed clean, the floods that poured from my mother’s eyes, the tears with 
which daily she watered the ground towards which she bent her face in 
prayer for me, should cease to flow” (v. 8). Doesn’t a breath of mysticism 
blow here, stirred by the impact and intermingling of the images: the down- 
sucking sea of sin and the saving waters of baptism that draw into mystic 
death and resurrection; the physical mother, longing to bear her child also 
into the new life of grace, pouring the water of her tears on the oldest 
mother of all, Earth, in the sight of the all-renewing God? Finally, now in 
apocalyptical dimension, the oneness of mother and Church at the end of 
Book Nine. In the place of the Earth-mother, a new maternal figure appears: 
the eternal, all-embracing abundance of the Heavenly Jerusalem, which is 
none other than the Church fulfilled. 


In between comes the tremendous event at Ostia. The fact that it is with 
his mother that Augustine discusses the profoundest and most exalted 
things, that he experiences the religious movement to God with her, that 
with hers his soul mounts the heights to their eternal home—what clearer 
revelation could there be of her personality’s depth and power? 


XIV—Point of Departure 


WE HAVE TRIED to sketch the circumstances under which the inner 
process of The Confessions unrolled. It consists in the clarifying of 
Augustine’s religious ideas and concepts, in the transformation of his 
attitude toward life, and in his personal reaction to Christian reality. His 
starting point is not that of classical polytheism; nor is it the syncretic piety 
of a rootless potpourri of disintegrating religious notions and emotions; and 
it is certainly not plain skepticism or unbelief. He never was a pagan or 
unbeliever. On this point he leaves no room for doubt. Always he felt 
himself related, in one way or another, to God and, specifically, to Christ. 


Augustine experienced deeply the specialness of this God-Christ-reality 
in him. But for a long time the intellectual tools at his disposal were 
insufficient to put that experience into cogent thought or into a form capable 
of satisfying the demands of his intellectual conscience. Thus the history of 
his conversion is largely a history of the struggles and encounters that 
provided him with the intellectual tools that he needed, above all, with those 
which gave him the concepts of spirit and of evil. The process is necessarily 
preceded by another: that by which the heart is opened, its powers set into 
motion, thus enabling the living, corporeal-spiritual unity of the man to 


come into existence. 


He experiences the challenge of that holy reality: a challenge that moves 
from the interior assent outward to the last detail of his new life’s pattern. 
This challenge becomes increasingly clear and pressing, but it finds 
stubborn resistance in his sensuality, ambition, and in the hard and fast 
relationships and habits of a lifetime. From this point of view, the history of 
his conversion might be considered the history of the gradual loosening of 
these grips, up to the struggle’s masterfully described climax in which the 


ultimate decision falls. 


Finally, and this is the essential, Augustine becomes increasingly aware 
of God’s existence, of the fact that He is, that He is this God, confronting 
him, Augustine, here and now, that he himself exists only in relation to 
God, through whom alone his life’s meaning can be realized. With this I am 
referring not to any intellectual conviction, but rather to that interior 
knowledge, a discovery which lies this side of any theoretical argument, 
ethical judgment, or practical decision. He who experiences this gropes his 
way from reality to reality. He feels the pressure of the approaching Reality, 
the glow of His costliness, the justice of His claim to true evaluation. All 
this grows constantly stronger. That Someone moves closer and closer, 
bringing His challenge with Him. Seen from here, the history of 
Augustine’s conversion is the history of that approach, encounter, 


permeation. 


Never forgetting Who it is that approaches thus or what inner realms are 
being summoned, what values arise from this relationship, and who the 
person is, we grasp Augustine’s significance pretty exactly when we say: 
here is a gathering up, the burgeoning, greening, flowering of a love story 
reaching from the initial impulse in God, through a man, back to God. 


The Way and The Decision 
X V—Childhood, Youth, and Early Manhood 


IN ECONOMIC TERMS, Augustine grows up in very limited 
circumstances, so limited that not even the pursuit of his studies can be 
taken for granted. And his home is even more limited intellectually 
speaking. His father is a man of little education. His mother probably has 
not much more, though she is an impressive personality and is endowed 
with much talent for religion. However, that talent is itself constrained and 
unintellectual, so that its effect upon her son is sometimes more powerful 
than positive. Only with the slow schooling of fate and the maturing of her 
interior life is her power clarified to become genuinely fruitful. Thus the 
store of intellectual and spiritual perceptions, of creative forces necessary to 
master existence, which is at Augustine’s disposal during his early 
development is not large. 


The clash between his childish will and that of the grownups comes 
soon, for he is of a passionate nature, little inclined to accept authority 
without resistance. The considerations in chapter seven of Book One are 
more than an adult’s abstract theorizing on childish stubbornness. They 
seem rather to describe personal experiences only too probable in such a 
dynamic and precocious sentient life. The child rebels against the 
prescribed order of things. The traditional upbringing with its strict pattern 
of behavior oppresses him. Above all, in the words of the mature man on 
his schooling, we hear the ring of youth’s protest: 

|, poor wretch, could not see the use of the things | was sent to school to learn; but if | 
proved idle in learning, | was soundly beaten. For this procedure seemed wise to our 


ancestors: and many, passing the same way in days past, had built a sorrowful road by 
which we too must go, with multiplication of grief and toil upon the sons of Adam (i. 9). 


From this conflict stems the boy’s first religious experience: 


Yet, Lord, | observed men praying to You: and | learnt to do likewise, thinking of You 
(to the best of my understanding) as some great being who, though unseen, could hear and 
help me. As a boy | fell into the way of calling upon You, my Help and my Refuge; and in 
those prayers | broke the strings of my tongue—praying to You, small as | was but with no 
small energy, that | might not be beaten at school (i. 9). 


Also this memory has the convincing ring of a grown man’s personal 
experience and is warm with sympathy for the child’s fear of adults. He 
seems completely to have forgotten that he himself is one. Here too still 
clings something of the boy’s amazed incomprehension of the strangeness 
of the adult’s will and of his whole questionable world: “And when You did 
not hear me (not as giving me over to folly), my elders and even my 
parents, who certainly wished me no harm, treated my stripes as a huge 
joke, which they were very far from being to me” (i. 9). It is the same clear 
eye we have all the way through, searching deep into existence and finding 
no difference between the foolishness of the youth and that of the adult who 
punishes him: 

It was not, Lord, that | lacked mind or memory, for You had given me as much of these 
as my age required; but the one thing | revelled in was play; and for this | was punished by 
men who after all were doing exactly the same things themselves. But the idling of men is 


called business; the idling of boys, though exactly like, is punished by those same men: and 
no one pities either boys or men (i. 9). 


The pain of the punishment, however, does not alter the boy’s preference 
for play rather than work. He is ambitious; he wants to win and be admired. 
Everything bright and fanciful holds him spellbound—sagas, legends, and, 
above all, the theater with its combination of sensualness and aesthetically 
presented views (i. 10). 


At an early age Augustine is taken seriously ill: “When I was still a 
child, I fell gravely ill with some abdominal trouble and was close to 


death...” (i. 11). Among the psychological effects which illness at that age 
often produces—indeed sometimes launching a completely new phase in 
the development of character or the spiritual life—is a strong wave of 
Christian faith. The boy demands baptism. We are acquainted with the 
custom of the times, which was to postpone baptism to a late age, so that 
the purity or constancy in grace might not be clouded by passion and 
worldliness. Thus as a child Augustine was presumably listed among the 
catechumens, but he was not baptized. Suddenly aware of this, he wishes to 
be received into the full Christian life: “You saw, Lord...with what earnest 
faith I besought the piety of my own mother, and of the Church which is the 
mother of us all, that I might receive the baptism of Your Christ...” (i. 11). 
His mother prepares to have him baptized, but he makes a sudden recovery, 
and again the baptism is postponed: “for it was argued that if I lived I 
should inevitably fall again into the filth of sin: and after baptism the guilt 
of sin’s defilement would be in itself graver and put the soul in graver peril” 
(i. 11). Thus the upsurge of a yet indeterminate faith pressing for definite 
form and development is not caught and held. Finding neither hold nor 
object, it falls back and ebbs away. 


School begins again. We see, from chapter thirteen, where Augustine’s 
talents lie: he dislikes the elementary lessons in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. He also dislikes Greek, because he hates the drudgery of 
learning vocabulary and rules of grammar. All the more eagerly he revels in 
the Latin poets, above all, Virgil, whose Dido-romance in the Aeneid makes 
a profound impression on his passionate heart (i. 13 and 14). 


Repeatedly Augustine mentions his parents’ ambition, which also in the 
son is to take firm root. He reports his lies, his inordinate sweet tooth, his 
cheating at games, his haughty criticism of others (i. 18). No amount of 
harsh self-condemnation, however, can hide the intrinsic nobility of the 
youth which shines out in his reverent wonder at the dignity and mystery of 


existence (i. 18). 


Following the account of his childhood and youth comes that of his 
adolescence. Book II tells of his sixteenth year and the powerful outbreak of 
his senses which accompanies it: “Arrived now at adolescence I burned for 
all the satisfactions of hell, and I sank to the animal in a succession of dark 
lusts: my beauty consumed away, and I stank in Thine eyes, yet was 
pleasing in my own and anxious to please the eyes of men” (ii. 1). 
Augustine stresses the purely sensual nature of this experience. The deeper 
levels of the heart are not yet involved: 

My one delight was to love and to be loved. But in this | did not keep the measure of 
mind to mind, which is the luminous line of friendship; but from the muddy concupiscence of 
the flesh and the hot imagination of puberty mists steamed up to becloud and darken my 
heart so that | could not distinguish the white light of love from the fog of lust. Both love and 


lust boiled within me, and swept my youthful immaturity over the precipice of evil desires to 
leave me half drowned in a whirlpool of abominable sins (ii. 2). 


His father is delighted with his son’s budding manhood (ii. 3). But his 
mother is fearful; she exhorts and reprimands. She pleads, but with little 
success, that he at least respect the marriages of others. “I still remember 
her anxiety and how earmestly she urged upon me not to sin with women, 
above all not with any man’s wife. All this sounded to me womanish and I 
should have blushed to obey” (ii. 3). 


Naturally, under such a preponderance of physical vitality, the religious 
life pales. 


In the same connection Augustine describes another moral upheaval that 
took place in his youth: a theft which he and some friends undertook in a 
garden. He goes into the details at great length; apparently the experience 
disturbs him deeply, though in reality it is a mere bagatelle. Near his 
family’s vineyard is a pear tree laden with worthless fruit. Both he and his 
friends have much better in their own gardens. Nevertheless, one night they 


raid the pear tree, dragging great loads of fruit away with them, not in order 
to eat it, but to throw it to the swine. 


On first reading, Augustine’s account of the episode fills us with a sense 
of discomfort. “Yet I chose to steal, and not because want drove me to it— 
unless a want of justice and contempt for it and an excess for iniquity. For I 
stole things which I already had in plenty and of better quality. Nor had I 
any desire to enjoy the things I stole, but only the stealing of them and the 
sin....Our only pleasure in doing it was that it was forbidden...” (ii. 4). Isn’t 
this moralistic declamation? Or at best self-torture? But the tone of the 
passage as a whole is too genuine; and doesn’t it sometimes really happen 
that the nature of a value or a non-value is most glaringly spotlighted by 
some trivial incident? At the time, Augustine was going through a period of 
revolt against the moral order in general, reveling in evil for its own sake: 

Such was my heart, O God, such was my heart, yet in the depth of the abyss You had 
pity on it. Let that heart now tell You what it sought when | was thus evil for no object, 
having no cause for wrongdoing save my wrongness. The malice of the act was base and | 
loved it—that is to say | loved my own undoing, | loved the evil in me—not the thing for 
which | did the evil, simply the evil: my soul was depraved, and hurled itself down from 


security in You into utter destruction, seeking no profit from wickedness but only to be 
wicked (ii. 4). 


Incidentally, the incident is eloquent of Augustine’s general state: his 
will yet dormant, his mind fettered, and only an unbridled sensuality 
enmeshed in an _ equally unbridled, half-romantic, half-aesthetic 
imagination. 

His companions are obviously far beneath him. There is neither a teacher 


he can look up to, nor a friend that is his intellectual or emotional equal. 


Then he moves to the capital. It is the center of African intellectual and 
spiritual life, and at the same time notorious for its boundless corruption 
and wildness: “I came to Carthage, where a cauldron of illicit loves leapt 


and boiled about me.” Thus opens Book Three. He was only seventeen 
when he began his studies at the university there, but we must take into 
consideration the early maturity of the southerner, the typical African. His 
sensual life becomes more and more powerful, and soon overpowers him 


completely: 


| was not yet in love, but | was in love with love, and from the very depth of my need 
hated myself for not more keenly feeling the need. | sought some object to love, since | was 
thus in love with loving; and | hated security and a life with no snares for my feet. For within 
| was hungry, all for the want of that spiritual food which is Thyself, my God; yet [though | 
was hungry for want of it] | did not hunger for it: | had no desire whatever for incorruptible 
food, not because | had it in abundance but the emptier | was, the more | hated the thought 
of it (iii. 1). 


The passage goes on to show that also his heart begins to stir: 


Because of all this my soul was sick, and broke out in sores, whose itch | agonized to 
scratch with the rub of carnal things—carnal, yet if there were no soul in them, they would 
not be objects of love. My longing then was to love and to be loved, but most when | 
obtained the enjoyment of the body of the person who loved me (iil. 1). 


He tastes the “stream of friendship,” but pollutes it with “the filth of 
unclean desire.” Perhaps the words are referring to the relationship which is 
to hold him for sixteen years, into the Milan period of his life. We feel the 
violence of Augustinian passion when he exclaims: 


And | did fall in love, simply from wanting to. O my God, my Mercy, with how much 
bitterness didst Thou in Thy goodness sprinkle the delights of that time! | was loved, and our 
love came to the bond of consummation: | wore my chains with bliss but with torment too, 
for | was scourged with the red hot rods of jealousy, with suspicions and fears and tempers 
and quarrels (iii. 1). 


Augustine finds what is taking place inside him reflected on the stage: 


| developed a passion for stage plays, with the mirror they held up to my own miseries 
and the fuel they poured on my flame. How is it that a man wants to be made sad by the 
sight of tragic sufferings that he could not bear in his own person? Yet the spectator does 
want to feel sorrow, and it is actually his feeling of sorrow that he enjoys. Surely this is the 


most wretched lunacy? (iii. 2). 


The plays express his own intimate experience, and what he sees enacted 
becomes in turn part of that experience. 


At the same time, he attempts to shake off the bourgeois narrowness of 
his father’s house, and the general provincialism from which he is slowly 
emerging. He becomes sensitive to accepted forms, and “vile and unclean as 
I was [in reality] so great was my vanity that I was bent upon passing for 
clean and courtly” (iii. 1). However, he does cut himself off at least from 
the most depraved of his acquaintances: 


By this time | was a leader in the School of Rhetoric and | enjoyed this high station and 
was arrogant and swollen with importance: though You know, O Lord, that | was far quieter 


in my behaviour and had no share in the riotousness of the ever-sores—the Overturners— 
for this blackguardly diabolical name they wore as the very badge of sophistication. Yet | 
was much in their company and much ashamed of the sense of shame that kept me from 
being like them. | was with them and | did for the most part enjoy their companionship, 
though | abominated the acts that were their specialty—as when they made a butt of some 
hapless newcomer, assailing him with really cruel mockery for no reason whatever, save the 
malicious pleasure they got from it (iii. 3). 


The eversores seem to have been over-satiated libertines, an “elite” of 
cynical profligates like those much in evidence at the end of the nineteenth 
century. Augustine admires their sophistication, but in spite of everything, 
he is intrinsically too great a lover of nobility to forget himself that 
completely. It is at this time that he discovers Cicero’s Hortensius. 


We must think of the Augustine of this period as a young man 
passionately indulging in worldly pleasures while cultivating himself 
aesthetically, and at the same time working hard, for he is already “leader in 
the School of Rhetoric.” The work consists in acquiring a general education 
plus special training in politics and rhetoric. As yet there can be no talk of 
profounder problems, of a philosophical quest or indeed of any kind of 


genuinely intellectual existence. 


Then he finds Cicero’s book. It has since been lost; we know only that it 
treated of the “vita beata,” the ideal of that life which frees itself from the 
disturbances of ambition and passion to find its bliss in the search for truth. 
The impact of the book on Augustine’s interior life shakes a deeply buried 
stratum of his nature to the surface: 


Quite definitely it changed the direction of my mind, altered my prayers to You, O Lord, 
and gave me a new purpose and ambition. Suddenly all the vanity | had hoped in | saw as 
worthless, and with an incredible intensity of desire | longed after immortal wisdom. | had 
begun that journey upwards by which | was to return to You. My father was now dead two 
years; | was eighteen and was receiving money from my mother for the continuance of my 
study of eloquence. But | used that book not for the sharpening of my tongue; what won me 
in it was what it said, not the excellence of its phrasing (iii. 4). 


The words, written so many years later, still vibrate with the power of 
that inner upheaval, with sudden disdain for what until then has been highly 
prized, with passionate hunger for (now suddenly perceptible) reality. With 
this, the other elemental force in Augustine’s nature is aroused: his 
intellectual power, the upward pull of his idealism in the undistorted sense 
of the word, which Plato defined once and forever as being determined by 
the noble. For the mind has various dimensions which are characteristic 
both of its essence and its acts: height and depth, breadth and density, 
warmth and clarity. Now in Augustine the drive upward commands: “How 
did I then burn, my God, how did I burn to wing upwards from earthly 
delights to You. But I had no notion what You were to do with me. For with 
You is wisdom. Now love of wisdom is what is meant by the Greek word 
philosophy, and it was to philosophy that that book set me so ardently” (iii. 
4). 


Cicero is trying to teach “philosophia,” the philosophical way of life. But 
Augustine’s reaction to the book is not essentially philosophic. Beneath the 


idealistic-intellectual current in Augustine lies—lurks is the apter word— 
the religious, specifically, the Christian. This now begins to flow, but unable 
to find sufficient room in the bed of Cicero’s philosophical stream, it 
pounds against it, upsurging like a high surf: 

But the one thing that delighted me in Cicero’s exhortation was that | should love, and 
seek, and win, and hold, and embrace not this or that philosophical school but Wisdom 
itself, whatever it might be. The book excited and inflamed me; in my ardour the only thing | 
found lacking was that the name of Christ was not there. For with my mother’s milk my 
infant heart had drunk in, and still held deep down in it, that name according to Your mercy, 


O Lord, the name of Your Son, my Saviour; and whatever lacked that name, no matter how 
learned and excellently written and true, could not win me wholly (ili. 4). 


We have absolutely no right to regard these words as the transposing of a 
present attitude to the past. Here a past experience is, of course, being 
interpreted by a man who, with the eyes of resolute faith, now understands 
the road he once traveled. Nevertheless, the point in question, awareness of 
his heart’s elemental, though still only potentially Christian, outcry, cannot 
be dismissed as a later pious embellishment, without falsifying the whole 
portrait of the man. To attribute such crudeness to a man of Augustine’s 
calibre is simply not permissible. 


This religious will keeps the upper hand. It would be only natural for 
Augustine to continue his pursuit of philosophy. Instead, he turns to Holy 
Scripture: “So I resolved to make some study of the Sacred Scriptures and 
find what kind of books they were” (iii. 5). The result is as was to be 
expected. Anyone completely given over to the life of the passions 
(especially someone with an extremely sophisticated aestheticism and 
idealistic-philosophic turn of mind) who plunges blindly into Scripture, is 
bound to find it charmless, crude, and narrow. It “seemed to me unworthy to 
be compared with the majesty of Cicero” (iii. 5), and he puts it aside. 


Yet Augustine does not return to philosophy. Instead, he flings himself 


into the dominant religious hodge-podge of his day: Manicheism. Here are 
all the elements that attract him: idealistic thought, aesthetic leanings, a 
richly developed symbolism, and a carefully nurtured mysticism. With this, 
for “the initiated,” comes the privileged enjoyment of “higher knowledge.” 
And one final point: in Manicheism—as in every gnosis—the genuinely 
ethical is dissolved in the cosmic; evil simply becomes part of world 
happening, thus mitigating personal responsibility for it. We shall see later 
how important this particular aspect of Manicheism is to an understanding 
of Augustine’s development. 


We recall the violent religious upheaval he experienced as a boy: how 
the longing for the Christian life broke through, but, finding no permanent 
form, lost itself again in the world of boyish dreams and experiences. Here 
something similar occurs: Augustine reads Hortensius, catches its 
intellectual undertones. What is really aroused, however, is not his 
intellectual, but his religious core, or, to be precise, his deeply buried 
Christian life with its yearning for clarity and form. This now awakens, stirs 
—but again is not sustained. For the Hortensius cannot give that for which 
it longs. On the other hand, Holy Scripture—just as baptism earlier— 
remains blocked because the rest of Augustine’s life stands between it and 
him. Thus after a while the wave of religious desire flattens and drains off 
into the compensatory life of the Manichean community. 


Here Augustine is to remain for almost ten years. Chapters six to ten 
describe the emptiness it brought him. 


Here too his mother is at his side. 


Chapter eleven recounts how she, now a widow, is so revolted by this 
new state of affairs that she dissolves the community of house and table 
with her son. But a comforting dream prophesies to her that where she now 
stands, someday her son will too. By this dream “You [God] so comforted 


her that she consented to live with me and to eat at the same table in the 
house.” 


Augustine tries so to construe the dream that she is the one who will shift 
her ground and follow him. But Monica, certain of the meaning of her 
dream-experience, is more than equal to his arguments, and Augustine 
admits that her pious certitude moves him more than the dream itself, which 
remained unfulfilled for another nine years. 


At the time of the dream he was nineteen years old. 


After finishing his studies, Augustine returns to his native city and 
establishes himself there as a teacher of rhetoric—the science of public 
affairs and the art of public activity. In retrospect this profession seems to 
him to further his ambition, self-interest, and insincerity; nevertheless, we 
can take for granted that he accomplished a good deal in his field. Not for 
nothing would the proconsul, Vindicianus, have personally awarded him the 


prize in a competition (iv. 3). 


The second chapter of the same Book Four describes his life with his 
mistress. She is not his legal wife, “but one whom wandering lust and no 
particular judgment had brought my way.” Still, the affair is not totally 
devoid of character. Mere lust’s irresponsibility acquires an ethical core: 
“Yet I had but that one woman, and I was faithful to her.” The union bears 
its fruit. “And with her I learnt by my own experience what a gulf there is 
between the restraint of the marriage-covenant entered into for the sake of 
children and the mere bargain of a lustful love, where if children come they 
come unwanted—though when they are born, they compel our love” (iv. 2). 
Here the child is Adeodatus, whom Augustine loved dearly and about 
whom he will say profoundly moving things. Possibly too the name he 
gives him, “the God-given one,” is more than the convenient use of a name 
at hand. 


In chapter three we read how Augustine becomes involved in astrology, 
then disentangles himself. “The proconsul at that time”’—the Vindicianus 
just mentioned—“a man of much wisdom, skilled in medicine and famed 
for his skill,” honors him with his friendship. The two have animated 
discussions in which the young rhetorician pays “the closest attention to his 
words, for without particular pretense, his talk was at once grave and gay 
from the sheer vitality of his thought.” This experienced man exposes 
astrology as superstition and shows Augustine that its kernel of success is 
due, not to any true knowledge, but only to “the force of chance, which is 
always to be allowed for in the order of things.” The old Platonic contempt 
for the irrational, even when it contains truth, is audible in the 
demonstration that follows: 

Thus if one happened to consult the pages of some poet, who was singing (and 
thinking) of quite other matters, the eye often fell on a verse quite extraordinarily relevant to 
the matter in one’s own mind; and, he said, it was not more extraordinary if from the mind of 
man—by some higher but quite blind instinct, not by art but merely by chance—things 


should sometimes emerge that should seem to have a bearing upon the affairs and actions 
of the inquirer (iv. 3). 


There is, then, a “higher” instinct, something providential, which reigns, 
as we see from the word “sors,” which implies the “lot” chosen by the 
powers of destiny. However, the nature of that by which that higher instinct 
moves into evidence, the irrational or “chance” event, contradicts the truth- 
ethos of philosophical thought, which therefore rejects it. 


About this time Augustine finds a friend closer his own age, apparently 
even slightly younger. For the first time he experiences the for him so 
necessary power of a friendship based on a mutual striving toward spiritual 
heights, in that seeking which itself is already Eros, hence, compatible with 
the love of a person, indeed, reaching fullest bloom only in personal love. 


Various friendship-images weave their way into Augustine’s 


recollections: 


During the period in which | first began to teach in the town of my birth, | had found a 
very dear friend, who was pursuing similar studies. He was about my own age, and was 
now coming, as | was, to the very flowering-time of young manhood. He had indeed grown 
up with me as a child and we had gone to school together and played together. Neither in 
those earlier days nor indeed in the later time of which | now speak was he a friend in the 
truest meaning of friendship: for there is no true friendship unless You weld it between souls 
that cleave together through that charity which is shed in our hearts by the Holy Ghost who 
is given to us. Yet it had become a friendship very dear to us, made the warmer by the ardor 
of studies pursued together (iv. 4). 


First comes the image taken from his childhood, the yet imperfect 
relationship. Then comes that “true friendship” which God establishes 
between those drawn to each other in the love of the Holy Spirit. In 
between, not yet quite true, somehow still illusory and shaky, the natural 
friendship of the grown man, nevertheless costly because through it streams 
the “fervor parilium studiorum.” 


Augustine is the stronger, more responsible one of the two. He has lured 
the youth away from his uncertain Christian faith and plunged him into 
Manicheism. Sometime earlier, Augustine has berated himself for the pride 
which revolted against Scripture’s lack of polish, preferring error to 
obedience to the unpretentious word of God. Aware of this same error in his 
beloved friend, he blames himself for it even more bitterly. A melancholy 
beauty hovers over the story of this friendship: 


| had turned him from the true faith—in which being little more than a boy he was not 
deeply grounded—towards those superstitious and soul-destroying errors that my mother 
bewailed in me. With me he went astray in error, and my soul could not be without him. But 
You are ever close upon the heels of those who flee from You, for You are at once God of 
Vengeance and Fount of Mercy, and You turn us to Yourself by ways most wonderful. You 
took this man from the life of earth when he had completed scarcely a year in a friendship 
that had grown sweeter to me than all the sweetness of the life | knew (iv. 4). 


Wrestling with death, the youth is baptized; then he recovers. Augustine 


describes to him the details of the ceremony performed on him while he 
was unconscious, expecting to amuse him. But his friend is transformed; 
gravely he approves the baptismal event and “in a burst of independence 
that startled me warmed me that if I wished to continue his friend I must 
cease that kind of talk” (iv. 4). Augustine is “stupefied and deeply 
perturbed.” Reconciled in God, the younger friend previously so docile to 
Augustine’s superiority suddenly confronts him as a mature Christian 
person, indeed now more of a personality than Augustine himself. The 
reality of a sacred existence still beyond his reach strikes him, and deeply. 
However, since his chief concern is his friend’s recovery, he postpones 
discussion to a more suitable time. But shortly thereafter follows a new 
onslaught of the fever, and the youth succumbs. At this time Augustine 
must have been in the middle of his twentieth year. 


This friendship was probably the great emotional experience of 
Augustine’s life. Five chapters, from the fourth to the eighth, describe his 
pain. Their tone is deeply sincere: 


O madness that knows not how to love men as men! O foolish man to bear the lot of 
man so rebelliously! | had both the madness and the folly. | raged and sighed and wept and 
was in torment, unable to rest, unable to think. | bore my soul all broken and bleeding and 
loathing to be borne by me; and | could find nowhere to set it down to rest. Not in shady 
groves, nor in mirth and music, nor in perfumed gardens, nor in formal banquets, nor in the 
delights of bedroom and bed, not in books nor in poetry could it find peace. | hated all 
things, hated the very light itself; and all that was not he was painful and wearisome, save 
only my tears: for in them alone did | find a little peace. When my soul gave over weeping, it 
was still crushed under the great burden of a misery which only by You, Lord, could be 
lightened and lifted. This | Knew; but | had neither the will nor the strength—and what made 
it more impossible was that when | thought of You it was not as of something firm and solid. 
For my God was not yet You but the error and vain fantasy | held. When | tried to rest my 
burden upon that, it fell as through emptiness and was once more heavy upon me; and | 
remained to myself a place of unhappiness, in which | could not abide, yet from which | 
could not depart. For where was my heart to flee for refuge from my heart? Whither was | to 
fly from myself? To what place should | not follow myself? (iv. 7). 


This sorrow must have aroused Augustine’s heart, that inmost core 
which, in the sweep of emotion, perceives the fulness of the other’s nature, 
experiences the spiritual process unfolding in the external event, and thus 
participates in genuine destiny. The account of this memory resounds like 
the rolling of a high surf: 

Time takes no holiday. It does not roll idly by, but through our senses works its own 
wonders in the mind. Time came and went from one day to the next; in its coming and its 
passing it brought me other hopes and other memories, and little by little patched me up 
again with the kind of delights which had once been mine, and which in my grief | had 


abandoned. The place of that great grief was slowly taken, not perhaps by new griefs, but 
by the seeds from which new griefs should spring (iv. 8). 


It is not by chance that the passage is followed by grave reflections on 
human friendship, on the transitoriness of creatures as against the 
everlastingness of God and the love of Him, on true love and its source, and 
finally on the beautiful, along with an account of his first book, De Pulchro 
et Apto [On the Beautiful and the Fitting]. Something has stirred in 
Augustine, something whose roots go deeper than—no, differently from— 
the old, merely sensual passion, and also differently from the idealistic 
enthusiasm for truth of the Hortensius experience: the spiritual Eros in 
which the friend is perceived and loved as persona. Touched off by the 
loved one, the light of eternity, of truth and beauty and everlasting good, 
flares up, and the soul’s longing receives at last its psychagogos or guide. 


One further point: the heart Augustine is describing is more than and 
different from that which animates Socrates during his exalted Symposium; 
more than and different from his farewell words as he toys with the curls of 
Phaidon seated at his feet. It is that heart in which not the Eros of Plato but 
the love of the Johannine Epistles stirs, through which the light of the Logos 
begins to shine, even though the conscious mind is as yet ignorant of it. 


Here we have various layers of experience and action, one beneath the 


other. Through them breaks the philosophical Eros, shaking Augustine to 
the core. In this man, who formerly has known only sensual passion and the 
intellectual passions of the creative will, inner depths are unbolted. That 
inwardness in which the mind illuminates the blood and the blood carries its 
secret to the mind comes into its own; in it, truth begins to glow and desire 
to radiate. And beneath this stirs something still more profound: the 
Christian heart, love of God and Christ. The heart’s reality mentioned at the 
beginning of this book, the reality that is to become all-important for 
Augustine, now confronts him: the “cor ad Deum creatum,” the heart that is 
restless until it rests in God. 


But this experience too fails to find its abode. Augustine is to be led by 
his studies on the essence of the beautiful to questions of the mind. 
However, unable to conceive of anything not tangible to the senses, he is 
naturally incapable of understanding spirit. As he himself reports, he had 
not yet seen 

that this great matter [of the world’s beauty and fittingness] turns upon Your 
workmanship, O Almighty by whom alone things marvellous are done; and my mind 
considered only corporeal forms. | defined and distinguished the Beautiful as that which is 
so of itself, the Fitting as that which is excellent in its relation of fitness to some other thing; 
and it was by corporeal examples that | supported my argument. | did consider the nature of 
the soul, but again the false view | had of spiritual things would not let me get at the truth— 
although by its sheer force the truth was staring me in the face. | turned my throbbing mind 


away from the incorporeal to line and colour and bulk, and because | did not see these 
things in my mind, | concluded that | could not see my mind (iv. 15). 


Brought up as we are on current modes of thought, we are familiar with 
the concept of spirit. To most of us, however, “spiritual” signifies merely 
“abstract”; hence, we have little right to smile at Augustine’s limitations. 
His awareness of his being unable to conceive of spirit is more genuine than 
our thoughtless readiness to bandy the word about. His thought is stocked 
with images of sensible perception and filled with the power of inner 


experience. Seemingly unspiritual, in reality it is on the way to, though not 
yet arrived at the genuine concept. Augustine’s “sensual apperceptions” are 
richer in true spirituality, namely, in the elemental impact of their essence, 
than our clear-cut concepts. His heart’s tempestuousness shakes down far 
mightier spiritual values than our carefully systematized judgments ever 
attain. But it is a brooding, pressing spirituality so entangled in sensible 
images that it misleads itself. 


One reason for this certainly lies in a circumstance which Augustine, 
measuring his past on the ruler of faith and divine love, ignores: the law of 
growth in a personality like his, particularly when placed in the intellectual 
environment we described earlier. A period of envelopment is essential, so 
that, when the spirit does break through, it has the necessary roothold of 
corporeality under it, and the full sanguineness of the senses within it. It is 
mainly from here that Augustine’s mind flames and storms. This should not 
be overlooked. The other reasons may be found in the moral law: in his 
weaknesses, and in his rebellion against what is demanded of him. In this 
man there is certainly an intrinsic longing for God, but it cannot break 
through because philosophical pride, the self-reliance of the genius, the 
fulness of the world drag on it, pulling it back from God, much as earlier, 
soaring from the Hortensius experience, it fell back from Scripture: 

But | was at once striving toward You and thrust back from You, so that | knew the 
taste of death: for You resist the proud. What could be worse pride than the incredible folly 
in which | asserted that | was by nature what You are? Since | was not myself immutable— 
as was Clear enough from the fact of my desire to become wise and change from worse to 


better—I chose rather to think You mutable than to think | was not as You are. Thus | was 
thrust back: You resisted my windy pride (iv. 15). 


And almost immediately afterwards: 


| was around twenty-six or twenty-seven when | wrote these books, revolving within 
my mind the corporeal imaginings whose clamour filled the ears of my heart, while | was 
straining them, O Loveliness of Truth, to catch Your inner melody, meditating upon the 


Beautiful and the Fitting, and yearning that | might stand and hearken to You and rejoice 
with joy for the voice of the Bridegroom. But for this | had not the strength. | was drawn out 
of myself by the voices of my error and went falling ever lower through the sheer weight of 


my own pride. You did not make me to hear joy and gladness, nor did the bones exult which 


were not yet humbled (iv. 15). 


The word “humbled,” taken from the fifteenth Psalm, is important. It 
denotes the break from the philosophical, world-and-self-entangled attitude 
to the Christian conversion, the losing of the soul in order to find it. Already 
the point toward which the whole man is straining is clear. 


Augustine has good reasons for repeating in the last chapter that, when 
he was twenty, he had come across Aristotle’s Logic, that he had set himself 
to work and had succeeded—as none of his friends had—in understanding 
it without the help of an instructor. He seems to feel that it is important to 
stress the fact that he had not lacked intellectual power, and that at this time 
his thinking was far advanced. Hence, the ultimate step is not one to a better 
philosophy, but rather the overcoming of the philosophical attitude itself 
inasmuch as it dominated the mind and blocked its way to faith. 


X VI—Rome and Milan 


THE TWENTY-NINTH YEAR of Augustine’s life, described in Book 
Five of The Confessions, rounds off the report of what has been, and leads 
up to what is to come. 


First of all, he frees himself from Manicheism (chapters one to seven). 
Augustine becomes acquainted with Faustus, the sect’s leading personality, 
and he is profoundly disappointed. The man is clever, but essentially 
insignificant and uneducated. In him the truth-seeker sees how impossible 
the Manichean tenets are, and, having already lost all but a faint-hearted 
interest, he now loses confidence altogether. The break is completed when 
soon after, under the influence of St. Ambrose, he realizes that the 
Manichean attacks against Christianity are absurd, that Christian doctrine is 
quite different from the wild tale that Manichean “intellectual superiority” 


imagines it. 


A further break comes with his flight from Africa and his mother. He 
goes to Rome, first of all, to look into the possibilities of finding a position 
there, but certainly also to escape from the oppressively narrow atmosphere 
of his house and homeland. 


This is evident at once from his account of his departure: 


Why | left the one country and went to the other, You knew, O God, but You did not tell 
either me or my mother. She indeed was in dreadful grief at my going and followed me right 
to the seacoast. There she clung to me passionately, determined that | should either go 
back home with her or take her to Rome with me, but | deceived her with the pretence that | 
had a friend whom | did not want to leave until he had sailed off with a fair wind. Thus | lied 
to my mother, and such a mother; and so got away from her (v. 8). 

She would not return home without me, but | managed with some difficulty to persuade 
her to spend the night in a place near the ship where there was an oratory in memory of St. 
Cyprian. That night | stole away without her: she remained praying and weeping (v. 8). 


Chapter nine, in which he reflects on his illness in Rome and on what 
would have happened had he died, leaves us with the same impression. The 
passage reaches a climax in the words: “Had my mother’s heart been 
pierced by that wound, it would never have been made whole. I have no 
words to express the love she had for me, and with how much more anguish 
she was now in spiritual travail of me than when she had borne me in the 
flesh” (v. 9). Here speaks a love eager to atone for an act which at the time 
it did not know how to avoid. 


Augustine is disappointed in Rome. Basically, the educational facilities 
there were no better than they had been in Carthage, probably worse, and he 
realizes that he will not get a real foothold there. On the other hand, the 
Roman visit leads to new philosophical encounters. 


One of these is academical skepticism. The leaning to skepticism has 
always been strong In Augustine. We spoke of this in Part One, and of its 
bearing on his intellectual life. His skepticism is not scientific doubt as to 
the possibility of knowledge, but rather expression of a_ particular 
intellectual predisposition, with its leaning to the absolute. It has a strong 
desire to come to grips with the absolute, to be filled, to be overpowered by 
it. Simultaneously, it is extremely sensible of the finite’s unreality, of the 
unreality of the finite act, of its inability to experience and fulfill. The result 
is the dissonance sensed behind every act of perception. Before this type of 
mind can be truly satisfied, the act of perception must fill and overpower 
the intellect; then the longed-for repose sets in. But in respect to truth, finite 
intellectual powers are simply incapable of such a consummation; the 
power of the thought forever lags behind its own demand for absolute 
validity. Herein lies the constantly gnawing feeling of inadequacy that is 
known as skepticism. 


Skepticism of this kind seems to be accompanied by a tendency to 


mysticism; indeed, possibly skepticism’s relation to the absolute is the 
beginning of mysticism. Hence, to question knowledge as it is questioned 
here is perhaps possible only for one who consciously relates his thinking 
back to the religious-absolute. Not until this mystical possibility has been 
actually realized, is skepticism healed. This experience alone gives 
existence the foundation of reality and meaning that it demands. It 
penetrates also—often scarcely noticed—the intellectual life as such, 
endowing it with that persuasive power of understanding which is of the 
essence if a person of this make-up is to feel himself the possessor of 
genuine knowledge. The teaching on “/umen mentis et cordis,” the spiritual 
light, which runs through the whole of Western thought beginning with 
Plato, seems to have in mind precisely this objective. 


At any rate, Augustine’s skepticism is closely linked, to his teaching on 
the soul’s essential thirst for God, love’s movement toward Him, and the 
significance of love in the act of knowing on the one hand, and, on the 
other, to his theory that all genuine knowledge and evaluation is rooted in 
ideas, the blazing of eternal light-and-meaning into the loving and 
recognizant spirit. What he says about his Aristotelian studies already at the 
end of Book Four points to this: 

And what did it profit me that | read and understood for myself all the books of what 
are called the Liberal Arts that | was able to get hold of, since | remained the vile slave of 
evil desires? | enjoyed the books, while not knowing Him from whom came whatever was 
true or certain in them. For | had my back to the light and my face to the things upon which 


the light falls: so that my eyes, by which | looked upon the things in the light, were not 
themselves illumined (iv. 16). 


To this experiment with skepticism comes another: Augustine sketches a 
speculative doctrine of dualistic ethics. The question: what is evil, always 
one of his chief difficulties, now becomes burning. His answer at this point 
runs: 


| thought that the substance of evil...had its own hideous and formless bulk, either 
gross which they called earth, or thin and tenuous like the air: for they imagine it to be some 
malignant mind creeping over the earth. And because such poor piety as | had constrained 
me to hold that the good God could not have created any nature evil, | supposed that there 
were two opposing powers, each infinite, yet the evil one lesser and the good one greater; 
and from this abominable foundation other sacrilegious notions followed (v. 10). 


He is incapable of imagining pure spiritual reality. For him reality is 
synonymous with corporality. Hence, the only possible definition of spirit is 
this: matter refined to the point of insubstantiality.“* Augustine is equally 
incapable of conceiving intentionality: the differentiation between acts 
according to intention. For him intention or purport is a direct attribute of 
being as such. Thus he is obliged to place evil within being, as part of it. 
Evil is one kind of being among others; it is an iniquitous essence. This 
essence (a substance, however fine) is the opposite of the other or good 
substance. The next step follows of itself: God, the Good, could not have 
created this intrinsically evil reality—a thought which leads straight to a 
limitation of divine power. Finally, the answer to the problem of evil is 
similarly predetermined. For if good and evil are corporalities, must they 
not intermingle and war with each other in man? But then where would 
personal freedom be? Wouldn’t man be nothing but the crossroads and 
battlefield of these opposing sides of existence; wouldn’t the seemingly free 
act be nothing but the mere outcome of their clash? 


Augustine’s position in Rome becomes untenable. With the help of his 
old Manichean friends he applies for the chair of rhetoric offered by the city 
of Milan. After the test-speech held in Rome, he is appointed. Thus he 
becomes a resident of the capital of northern Italy. 


There for the first time in his life he meets a mind that is a match for his 
own, equal in quality, superior in age and achievement: Ambrose, former 
governor of Northern Italy, now bishop of Milan. Here is a patrician, a born 


ruler, broadminded, a profound theologian, and a powerful speaker. 
Chapters three and four in Book Six describe the impression that his 
naturally grand manner, tireless work, and dynamic, disciplined mind make 
on Augustine. He comments, moved, on the scant hours of rest and 
intellectual concentration that Ambrose permits himself between the endless 
demands and duties of his office. 

| could not ask of him what | wished as | wished, for | was kept from any face to face 
conversation with him by the throng of men with their own troubles, whose infirmities he 


served. The very little time he was not with these he was refreshing either his body with 
necessary food or his mind with reading. When he read, his eyes travelled across the page 


and his heart sought into the sense, but voice and tongue were silent.7? No one was 
forbidden to approach him nor was it his custom to require that visitors should be 
announced: but when we came into him we often saw him reading and always to himself; 
and after we had sat long in silence, unwilling to interrupt a work on which he was so intent, 
we would depart again. We guessed that in the small time he could find for the refreshment 
of his mind, he would wish to be free from the distraction of other men’s affairs and not 
called away from what he was doing (vi. 3). 


Here again Augustine mentions his desire to lay his problems before the 
great bishop. It is impossible, he says, to penetrate to the busy man, 
although at his audience Augustine was given a friendly reception and 
invited to come with any difficulties he might have. As we have already 
mentioned, we cannot avoid the impression that Augustine did not want to 
see him enough to succeed. The two personalities were very different, and it 
is not unlikely that the gifted, sensitive, intellectually shaken, yet so 
ambitious Augustine was at heart a little afraid of the great Roman with his 


commanding superiority. 


But he often went to hear him speak, at first simply in order to judge his 
talents as an orator (v. 13), later, stirred by the content of his lectures and 
sermons, to follow his thought: 


But salvation is far from sinners, of the sort that | then was. Yet little by little | was 


drawing closer, though | did not yet realize it. 

Thus | did not take great heed to learn what he was saying but only to hear how he 
said it: that empty interest was all | now had since | despaired of man’s finding the way to 
You. Yet along with the words, which | admired, there also came into my mind the subject- 
matter, to which | attached no importance. | could not separate them. And while | was 
opening my heart to learn how eloquently he spoke, | came to feel, though only gradually, 
how truly he spoke (v. 13, 14). 


For the first time, a towering Christian personality forces Augustine to 
take the world of Christian thought seriously. He has long since agreed with 
the vital essence of Christian reality; intellectually, however, he rejects its 
form and doctrine as they have been presented to him, and not without 
reason. (He could, of course, have selected better sources for his 
information.) Now that he learns its true nature, he cannot but be impressed. 
Thus he finds himself facing the imminent spiritual showdown. 


Its first result is that he finally and completely breaks with the 
Manichean community. He has had doubts for years. From the sermons of 
Ambrose emerges Christianity in its true form, revealing how crudely 
distorted it has been by those who claim to be progressive and well 
informed. Of course, Augustine’s newly acquired philosophical views, 
particularly the impression he has received from academical skepticism 
with its insistence on sober reason, has already moved him to question 
Manicheism’s mythological dogmas. He considers joining a school of 
philosophy, but decides against it “because they were without the saving 
name of Christ,” and therefore he remains in his present state (v. 14). 


He has described it exactly: he is no longer a Manichean, but also not yet 
a conscious Christian. His mind resists Christianity, but it can no longer 
entrench itself behind the claims that its teachings are undignified or absurd. 
Christian truth begins to leaven his heart and inner convictions, but he is 
still incapable of grasping it with his mind because he cannot conceive of 
pure spirit or of the essence of evil. He is drawn by the spaciousness that 


only truth and purity of heart can give, but the bonds of a way of life that 
conflicts with these hold him back. In the account of his mother’s arrival in 
Milan he mentions the “perilous” state in which she finds him: 

By this time my mother had come to me, following me over sea and land with the 
courage of piety and relying upon You in all perils. For they were in danger from a storm, 
and she reassured even the sailors—by whom travellers newly ventured upon the deep are 
ordinarily reassured—promising them safe arrival because thus You had promised her in a 


vision. She found me in a perilous state through my deep despair of ever discovering the 
truth (vi. 1). 


With unshakable trust the woman arms herself anew for spiritual battle. 
She redoubles her prayers. From the first she recognizes a powerful ally in 
Ambrose: 

She loved that man as an angel of God because she had learned that it was by him 
that | had been brought so far as to the wavering state | was now in; through which she took 


it for granted that | had to pass on my way from sickness to health, with some graver peril 
yet to come, analogous to what doctors call the crisis (vi. 1). 


So Augustine remains in a period of waiting, a period stamped by his 
decision to remain a catechumen: “I determined, then, to go on as a 
catechumen in the Catholic Church—the church of my parents—and to 
remain in that state until some certain light should appear by which I might 
steer my course” (v. 14). Yet we see from the following how sorely 
everything in him clamored for clarification: “Nor did he [Ambrose] know 
how I was inflamed nor the depth of my peril” (vi. 3). And finally: “I held 
back my heart from accepting anything, fearing that I might fall once more, 
whereas in fact the hanging in suspense was more deadly” (vi. 4). 


Soon the decisive realization is upon him: Augustine perceives that 
Manicheism is no different from the esoteric beliefs of any age. Although it 
opposes the Church’s faith with the claim to be founded solely on science 
and direct spiritual revelation, it does not hesitate to demand the most 


improbable beliefs of its members. As for philosophy, with its constant 
slipping off into skepticism, he realizes how slippery the ground is on 
which it attempts to stand. Now it is evident to him that the pending 
decision cannot possibly be more fundamental; that it is a matter of 
establishing the very foundations of existence. And this can be 
accomplished neither through philosophy nor mythology, but only by a 
completely realistic view of existence and a genuine decision within 


existence. With this Augustine recognizes the authority of Holy Scripture. 


By nature, authority is the intrinsic right by which the higher thing 
instructs the lower. More exactly, it is the prerogative by which God speaks 
to His creatures. Authority is a unique phenomenon. It is not moral law, 
which is universally valid and which can be grasped directly by reason and 
experience; it is something concretely historical, based on mission, deed, 
and institution. Nor is it simply power, which demands only as much as it is 
able to enforce; authority bears a higher validity within it. Power forces by 
sheer strength; authority binds the intelligence. The moral law is valid by 
the simple fact of its existence; authority steps forward personally and 
commands. It does not argue; it obliges. The moment it is clear that it is 
genuine authority that speaks, its demands are evident. Where the validity 
of authority is in question, intellectual considerations may help, but they 
can never force a decision. This can be reached only through an experience, 
an encounter, a “push.” Something opens up and reveals itself. The result is 
not merely intellectual confirmation, but living, vital obedience—or 
disobedience. 


It is just such a push that Augustine experiences. As a Roman with a fine 
appreciation of “auctoritas,” schooled for it by tradition, he sees how even 
natural existence rests on claims that demand an interweaving of personal 
experience and faith. This circumstance receives a new, absolute 
significance the moment Christian existence is involved. If already the 


things of everyday life receive their full meaning only when reinforced by 
the double girders of that which has been personally perceived and that 
acquired from someone else’s vision—how much more so the things of 
religious existence! For here it is a question of our whole existence being 
stripped bare by the reality of God and confronted with its demands. The 
truth about this God of judgment and the world as it appears to Him cannot 
be known by any uncontrolled experience or determined by any 
autonomous judgment; it can only be received from revelation. Moreover, 
revelation, God’s speaking reality, is nothing deducible. The moment it 
appears, it is norm. Here simply is authority demanding obedience, 
obedience of faith to the human judgment-transcending mystery that it 
proclaims. Augustine knows now how true and fitting the assured, confident 
manner is with which the Church, representative of God’s authority, 
confronts the autonomous spiritual claims of esoteric mythology and its 
beliefs. Moreover, he rejoices in that broadening of existence which takes 
place when a person acknowledges that which opposes his own human 
standpoint, when the “I say” cedes to the unqualified, incomparably greater 
“Thus saith the Lord.” 

From this time on | found myself preferring the Catholic doctrine, realising that it acted 
more modestly and honestly in requiring things to be believed which could not be proved— 
whether they were in themselves provable though not by this or that person, or were not 
provable at all—than the Manichees who derided credulity and made impossible promises 
of certain knowledge, and then called upon men to believe so many utterly fabulous and 
absurd things because they could not be demonstrated. Next, Lord, with gentle and most 
merciful hand You worked upon my heart and rectified it. | began to consider the countless 
things | believed which | had not seen, or which had happened with me not there—so many 
things in the history of nations, so many facts about places and cities which | had never 
seen, So many things told me by friends, by doctors, by this man, by that man: and unless 
we accepted these things, we should do nothing at all in this life. Most strongly of all it struck 
me how firmly and unshakeably | believed that | was born of a particular father and mother, 
which | could not possibly know unless | believed it upon the word of others. Thus You 


brought me to see that those who believed Your Bible, which You have established among 
almost all peoples with such authority, were not to be censured, but rather those who did not 


believe it (vi. 5). 


Here is no proving. What might at first glance resemble proof is in 
reality only analogy. A reality is seen and accepted; it is a step taken. An 
old standpoint is relinquished and a new one gained. That thought-pattern 
comes to the fore with which every beginning existence must be conceived, 
the circle. He continues: 

[I Knew it to be your will] that | must give no heed to any who might say to me: “How do 
you know that those Scriptures were given to mankind by the Spirit of the One true and 
most true God?” For this point above all was to be believed; because no assault of 
fallacious questions which | had read in such multitude in the philosophers—who in any 
event contradicted each other—could constrain me not to believe both that You are, though 
what might be Your nature | did not know, and that the government of human affairs belongs 
to You. 

But though | held these truths sometimes more strongly, sometimes less, yet | always 
believed both that You are and that You have a care of us: even if | did not know what | must 
hold as to Your substance, or what way leads to You—or leads back to You. Thus, since 
men had not the strength to discover the truth by pure reason and therefore we needed the 
authority of Holy Writ, | was coming to believe that You would certainly not have bestowed 
such eminent authority upon those Scriptures throughout the world, unless it had been Your 
will that by them men should believe in You and in them seek You (vi. 5). 


Here we begin to understand the relation of Augustine’s faith to his 
natural knowledge." 


We are accustomed to beginning with the question, whether or not it is 
possible to prove from experience and with natural reason that God exists, 
and what relation He has to world existence. Augustine does not answer this 
question; he does not even ask it. The “man” of his considerations is man as 
he was conceived by God: believing man. For Augustine there is no such 
thing as mere “natural reason” as a part of a merely “natural existence.” 
This concept is based on the supposition of an autonomous nature and it 
calls that man “natural” who exists within that closed relationship. 
Moreover, “natural” also means Wesensgerecht: true to its essence; thus the 


above concept implies that the natural man is the real man, and anything 
beyond the natural is unessential if not anti-essential. 


Augustine reverses the thought. He too starts with the concept of the 
“natural” in the sense of the essential; but he determines the essential from 
the viewpoint of the Establisher of all essence, God. Now from God’s 
standpoint, the essential for man is that he believe revelation. Not until the 
tip of man stands in God through faith, is man “right,” for the really 
decisive determining comes from above, not from below. Consequently, 
only in the believing man can all things—the intellectual life included— 
find their proper place. And that which the merely natural means of 
knowing can discover about God and the fundamental things of existence 
becomes clear and true only when such knowledge soars into the arch of 
faith, and the world and human existence are drawn into the proper 
relationship to God through grace and rebirth. Hence, according to 
Augustine, the first step to an understanding of “nature,” of natural 
existence and knowledge, is belief. Thus faith acquires something at once 
self-understood and mysterious. Of course, one must work, think, examine, 
and prove; but these lead only up to faith, not into it. What decides is the 
summons, pull, illumination of grace: and supported by grace, the step 
across, the binding of self to God with heart and will, the process of new 
becoming, of rebirth. Here the existential, that which must exist a priori, 
before acts are possible, is so over-stressed that the already existent, real 
paths to knowledge are neglected; and faith is demanded with—for our 
feelings—unqualified absoluteness, before there can be any thought of other 
things. I repeat: here we have the logical form with which totally new 
beginning must be conceived, the circle. If you want genuine truth, you 
must not seek it in philosophy; you must receive it from God’s word in 
Scripture. “But how do I know that Scripture is God’s word?” That is 
precisely what you must first believe! “But are there no natural facts by 


which we can know this?” Of course there are, but you will be able to see 
and recognize them as such only when you stand “in” faith. 


This pious absolutism expresses itself in the fact that in the act of faith 
the impulse of the will—the self-conquering will of obedience—is stressed, 
whereas in revelation the stress lies on the command and its authority. It is 
only natural that authority—which Augustine had rejected violently as long 
as the true standpoint was lacking—should now be recognized as 
particularly important: 

Now that | heard them expounded so convincingly, | saw that many passages in these 
books which had at one time struck me as absurdities, must be referred to the profundity of 
mystery. Indeed the authority of Scripture seemed to be more to be revered and more 
worthy of devoted faith in that it was at once a book that all could read and read easily, and 
yet preserved the majesty of its mystery in the deepest part of its meaning: for it offers itself 
to all in the plainest words and the simplest expressions, yet demands the closest attention 
of the most serious minds. Thus it receives all within its welcoming arms, and at the same 
time brings a few direct to You by narrow ways: yet these few would be fewer still but for this 
twofold quality by which it stands so lofty in authority yet draws the multitude to its bosom by 
its holy lowliness. So | dwelt upon these things and You were near me, | sighed and You 


heard me, | was wavering uncertainly and You guided me, | was going the broad way of the 
world and You did not forsake me (vi. 5). 


The beginning reorientation is taking visible form. 


The Christian message, which is simultaneously revelation and 
command, now comes into its own and can emerge ever more clearly. 


Everything presses toward a decision. 


Augustine takes stock of himself: he is now thirty; eleven years have 
passed since he first glimpsed the possibility of a way of life inspired by the 
“vita beata” of philosophy (behind which stands the order of divine love) 
and still nothing has been accomplished. Chapter eleven describes from 
profoundest experience the typical wavering back and forth of a person 
close to a decision, but still balancing the opposing sides so that, as he says, 


“they” must remain in suspense. The truth is that he is thus enabled to 
remain there, postponing the decision: 


| was much exercised in mind as | remembered how long it was since that nineteenth 
year of my age in which | first felt the passion for true Knowledge and resolved that when | 
found it | would give up all the empty hopes and lying follies of vain desires. And here | was 
going on for thirty, still sticking in the same mire, greedy for the enjoyment of things present 
though they ever eluded me and wasted my soul: and at every moment saying: “Tomorrow | 
shall find it: it will be all quite clear and | shall grasp it. Faustus will come and explain 
everything. And those mighty Academics—is it true that nothing can be grasped with 
certainty for the directing of life? No: we must search the more closely and not despair. For 
now the things in the Scriptures which used to seem absurd are no longer absurd, but can 
be quite properly understood in another sense. | shall set my foot upon that step on which 
my parents placed me as a child, until | clearly find the truth. But where shall | search? 
When shall | search? Ambrose is busy. | am myself too busy to read. And in any event 
where can | find the books? Who has them, or when can | procure them? Can | borrow them 
from anyone? | must appoint set times, set apart certain hours for the health of my soul. A 
great hope has dawned: the Catholic faith does not teach the things | thought and vainly 
accused it of. Catholic scholars hold it blasphemy to believe God limited within the shape of 
a human body. Do | hesitate to knock, that other truths may be opened? My pupils occupy 
the morning hours, but what do | do with the rest? Why not do this? But if | do, when shall | 
have time to visit the powerful friends of whose influence | stand in need, or when prepare 
the lessons | sell to my pupils, or when refresh myself by relaxing my mind from too close 
pre-occupation with my heavy concerns? 

But perish all this. Let me dismiss this vanity and emptiness and give myself wholly to 
the search for truth. Life is a poor thing, death may come at any time: if it were to come 
upon me suddenly, in what state should | depart this life? And where am | to learn the things 
| have neglected? Or must | not rather suffer the punishment of my negligence? Or does 
death perhaps cut off and end all care along with our bodily sense? This too must be 
settled. But God forbid that it should be so. It is not for nothing or any mere emptiness that 
the magnificence of the authority of the Christian Faith is spread over all the world. Such 
great and wonderful things would never have been wrought for us by God, if the life of the 
soul were ended by the death of the body. Why then do | delay to drop my hopes of this 
world and give myself wholly to the search for God and true happiness? 

Yet stay a moment. After all, these worldly things are pleas-ant, they have their own 
charm and it is no small charm. The mind is not easily cut off from them merely because it 
would be base to go back to them. Again, it would not be too difficult to win some post of 
honour: and what more should | have to wish for? | have a body of powerful friends: even if | 
press on to nothing more ambitious, | could at least get a governorship. And then | could 


marry a wife, with some little money of her own, so that she would not increase my 
expenditure. And so | should have reached the limit of ambition. Many great men, well 
worthy of our imitation, have given themselves to the pursuit of wisdom even though they 
had wives (vi. 11). 


Above all this oscillating and evaluating rises the image of the “vita 
beata,” which has evolved with ever-increasing clarity from a mere 
intellectual or philosophical way of life to the “adhaerere Deo” of Christian 
divine love. What it demands is the sacrifice of the transitory. Augustine 
knows this, but does not find the strength for it because he thinks he must 
himself produce that strength: 

These things went through my mind, and the wind blew one way and then another, 
and tossed my heart this way and that. Time was passing and | delayed to turn to the Lord. 
From day to day | postponed life in You, but | did not postpone the death that daily | was 
dying in myself. | was in love with the idea of happiness, yet | feared it where it was, and 
fled away from it in my search for it. The plain truth is that | thought | should be impossibly 
miserable if | had to forego the embraces of a woman: and | did not think of Your mercy as a 
healing medicine for that weakness, because | had never tried it. | thought that continency 
was a matter of our own strength, and | knew that | had not the strength: for in my utter 
foolishness | did not know the word of Your Scripture that none can be continent unless You 


give it. And truly You would have given it if with groaning of spirit | had assailed Your ears 
and with settled faith had cast my care upon You (vi. 11). 


Here is a situation similar to the one in which he had found himself 
regarding Scripture, which must be piously accepted. At first Augustine 
does not have the strength for such acceptance because faith cannot be 
brought about independently; it can only be given by grace through an 
existential plunge into the creative, recreative power of God. On the other 
hand, grace can be, must be longed for, prayed for—which is as much as to 
say that it is already efficacious and that the beginning of faith is already 
there. This is not yet true of Augustine: “Nor did I then groan in prayer for 
Your help. My mind was intent upon inquiry and unquiet for 
argumentation” (vi. 3). However, once he has accepted the authority of 


Scripture, he is ready for the plunge that faith demands. In this part of his 
account he describes himself as confronted by the demand of the “vita 
beata”: to put down the world in order to take up the shimmering pearl of 
the Gospels. Augustine is unable to satisfy the demand as long as he thinks 
he must do this on his own strength. He clings to the thought: I cannot— 
therefore I need not. He could only through grace. God, he knows, would 
give him the needed grace, but he does not pray for it because he does not 
yet really desire it, for then he would be enabled to take the plunge, and 
hence obligated to do so. 


One of his friends is a young man, Alypius. Through him the challenge 
moves still closer: 
It was Alypius indeed who kept me from marrying, with his unvarying argument that if | 
did we could not possibly live together with untroubled leisure in the pursuit of wisdom, as 
we had so long desired. For on that side of things he was quite extraordinarily chaste. Early 
in adolescence he had had the experience of sexual intercourse, but it took no hold upon 
him. Indeed he regretted having done it and despised it and from then on lived in complete 
continence. | brought up the example of those who had pursued wisdom in the married 
state, and served God faithfully, and faithfully kept and cherished their friends. But indeed | 
was far enough from their greatness of spirit. | was bound by this need of the flesh, and 
dragged with me the chain of its poisonous delight, fearing to be set free: and | rejected his 
words of wise counsel, pushing away the hand that would set me free as though it were 
hurting a sore place (vi. 12). 


At this point we must pause for a fundamental remark. The modern 
dogma which tries to brand Christianity as such anti-worldly or anti- 
sensual, should by this time have been sorely shaken. The fact really should 
be inescapable that throughout the centuries Christianity has consistently 
fought dualism and spiritualism of all kinds—and it is still fighting them. 
Today it should be evident even to the least astute that Christianity’s aim is 
not to destroy the world, but to redeem and transform it. On the other hand, 
it should be equally evident that for the person who does not simply 
succumb to his instincts, the relation to power, property, and sex is anything 


but simple. Even “in the world” this is true. Knowledge, for instance, does 
not unwind on one spool next to others of life’s remaining aspects, but 
knowledge and all the other aspects of life unwind together. Thus the 
question of the thinker’s relation to the instincts reaches down to the very 
marrow of his convictions. Since Nietzsche it is impossible to close our 
eyes to the fact that thought’s seemingly purely objective truths are in 
reality simultaneously vital positions, decisions of the will, norm-images for 
judgments of the value and rank of things. Concepts are simultaneously 
strategic elements in the life-struggle. Thought divorced from the life of the 
thinker, from any stand to value and instinct, would result in an immaturity 
of vital knowledge really not permissible, though, as we know from 
experience, such immaturity can be coupled with the highest degree of 
purely intellectual knowledge. 


What Christianity wants is to bring the whole person into a living 
relation to, a movement toward God. In order that he may do this, the bonds 
which bind him to the world must be broken. And these bonds lie in the 
will, in servility to the instincts of power, property, and sex. Somehow those 
shackles must be removed. How, is a question of individual vocation. For 
the one it means that he must learn to possess properly, and he can learn this 
only by a practice of self-denial that is really not easy; for another, that he 
renounce them entirely. For the first, what is demanded is the right use of 
power over the self and others, and this can be learned only after long 
schooling in true responsibility and earnest discipline; for the second, 
renunciation is made possible by absolute obedience. For the first, the 
answer is marriage based on loyalty and constant discipline of the 
meandering senses. Christ says also of this solution: understand it who can; 
for the second, the answer is complete renunciation, and the directing of 
love’s entire strength to God. The two ways of life belong together. They 
are mutually dependent. Which of them the individual is called to, only his 


inmost consciousness of vocation can say. 


For one called to take the way of renunciation—of powerlessness, 
propertylessness and loneliness—that way becomes for him no longer one 
possible form of Christian life among others; it is identical with Christian 
existence itself. The decision whether he wants to become a genuine 
Christian, he personally, as God sees and summons him, can reach only 
through his yes or no. Only blind presumption can speak contemptuously of 
asceticism. Can such a thing as a dignified human life exist without it—that 
is, can it without discipline and renunciation exist at all? To say nothing of a 
life with any degree of greatness? Then how can anyone who takes 
Christian existence and the Gospel demands seriously possibly deprecate 
asceticism? It would be incomprehensible—unless of course what is meant 
by this much-bandied word is something quite different: a technique of 
intellectual ascent, or some method of painful measures with a view to 
religious results, in other words, systematic magic. But then it is unfair, in 
decrying such “ascetic” practices, to accuse Christianity, for Christianity 
condemns them much more sharply, authoritatively, than does any vague 
conglomeration of ethical or religious sentiments. It denounces them—for 
anyone who knows what he is doing—as sin against the Holy Ghost. 
Everything in its place. We must learn to see how Christian asceticism 
differs from yoga or from magic of any kind. This means simply that, in the 
Christian life, faith has consequences, that to “serve God” we must 
renounce “Mammon,” that to be free for God we must break the hold that 
the world has on us. Faith demands a reconstruction of the inner life, a 
reforming that can be brought about only by overcoming. That is 


asceticism. 


Augustine was called to complete renunciation. To attempt to judge such 
matters of the highest order in the life of a believer from any vaguely ethical 
or intellectual-philosophical standpoint is unseemly. And to attempt to 


motivate or explain this overwhelmingly momentous either-or by some kind 
of repression process is, to state it bluntly, sheer paltriness. Anyone who 
wishes to gain insight into the exalted can do so on one condition: that he 
draw near with eagerness to learn, not with a preconceived set of standards 
as to when a thing is right and when it is not. 


This brief detour was unavoidable. Without a preliminary clarification of 
terms, an event as huge as that described in The Confessions cannot be 
discussed at all. 


Augustine was called to the way of renunciation. It would have been 
impossible for him to become a Christian and reject the way of the grand 
sacrifice, because for him realization of the Christian life and renunciation 
were inseparable. Indeed, before he could begin to understand what 
Christianity was, he had to start renouncing. It was this that gave him so 
much trouble. For Augustine, well knowing that for him the fulness of 
Christian life could be reached only by way of complete renunciation, was a 
man of powerful ambition, ardent love of the world’s joys, and, above all, a 
man of passionate sensuality. 


How torturous his condition was we see from the two events which took 
place in that period. One is described in Book Six, chapter seven. He tells 
how he restrained his friend Alypius’ passion for the theater and the 
[gladitorial] games by his “biting mockery of those who were slaves to that 
particular insanity.” This mockery, however, has the sharpness typical of 


one uncertain of his own stand. 


Even more eloquent is his encounter with the beggar in chapter six: 


At that time my soul was in misery, and You pricked the soreness of its wound, that 
leaving all things it might turn to You, who are over all and without whom all would return to 
nothing, that it might turn to You and be healed. | was in utter misery and there was one day 
especially on which You acted to bring home to me the realisation of my misery. | was 
preparing an oration in praise of the Emperor in which | was to utter any number of lies to 


win the applause of people who knew they were lies...passing along a certain street in Milan 
when | noticed a beggar. He was jesting and laughing and | imagine more than a little drunk. 
| fell into gloom and spoke to the friends who were with me about the endless sorrows that 
our own insanity brings us: for here was | striving away, dragging the load of my 
unhappiness under the spurring of my desires, and making it worse by dragging it: and with 
all our striving, our one aim was to arrive at some sort of happiness without care: the beggar 
had reached the same goal before us, and we might quite well never reach it at all (vi. 6). 


Who has not gone through the anguish of spiritual becoming and not at 
some time envied, not only a cheerful beggar, but even a dog in the street 
because it lives so simply and unproblematically? 


At this time Augustine and his friends are planning to live a communal 
life dedicated to philosophical research. (This is mentioned in Alypius’ 
warning outburst.) But really solid foundations for such a community are 
lacking. It is an utopia, not much different from the dreams which artists 
and philosophers of our own day have tried to realize—“a kind of cloister,” 
but without that which is the essence of the cloister: faith, renunciation, and 
discipline. The incentive for such undertakings is merely aesthetic; lacking 
any genuine earnestness, they soon dissolve. 


Augustine’s mother is more realistic. She presses him to marry and begin 
an orderly existence. He yields, and the first step is the dismissal of his 
friend and mistress. Then a young girl of good family is selected for him. 
But thinking himself incapable of abstinence during the interval until she 
comes of age, he promptly takes a new mistress—not without profound 
self-contempt; for had not the mother of his son, Adeodatus, on returning to 
Africa vowed never to belong to any other man? (vi. 15). 


XVII—Clarification 


THE THIRTY-FIRST YEAR of Augustine’s life brings clarity to his 
most important questions, preparing him for the ultimate decision. Book VII 
opens: “Now my evil, sinful youth was over, and I had come on into young 
manhood...” (vii. 1) 


But he is still unable to grasp the reality of the spirit and therefore cannot 
reach any true conception of God: 


| believed You incorruptible and inviolable and immutable, for though | did not see 
whence or how, yet | saw with utter certainty that what can be corrupted is lower than what 
cannot be corrupted, that the inviolable is beyond question better than the violable, and that 
what can suffer no change is better than what can be changed. My heart cried out 
passionately against all my imaginings; and | tried with this one truth to beat away all that 
circling host of uncleannesses from the eyes of my mind. But they were scarce gone for the 
space of a single glance. They came again close packed upon me, pressed upon my gaze 
and so clouded it that though | did not even then think of You under the shape of a human 
body, yet | could not but think of You as some corporeal substance, occupying all space, 
whether infused in the world, or else diffused through infinite space beyond the world. Yet 
even at this | thought of You as incorruptible and inviolable and immutable, and | still saw 
those as better than corruptible and violable and mutable. But whatever | tried to see as not 
in space seemed to me to be nothing, absolutely nothing, not even a void: for if a body were 
taken out of its place and the place remained without any body, whether of earth or water or 
air or sky, it would still be an empty place, a space-occupying nothingness (vii. 1). 


We can see the situation. Interiorly he is deeply perturbed. His heart is in 
touch with God. His will wants to believe. But all this cannot reach his 
mind because it lacks the necessary concepts. His heart knows who God is, 
and charges against the barriers which his thought sets up against Him. But 
Augustine’s mind is too powerful to capitulate to the heart’s desire for faith. 
And it is perfectly right; for not only the heart, but also the mind must be 
convinced. For this, however, the intellectual conscience must receive its 
due. It may, of course, simply acknowledge the Christian mystery, for this is 


a genuine reality with its own genuine concept. But mystery does not mean 
mere intellectual darkness, not even in the realm of premonition and myth. 
Christian mystery is the barrier of sovereignty which the Holy Spirit raises 
between Himself and man, with all his finite limitations and sin. In other 
words, it is a genuine phenomenon which no degree of insight and 
penetration can dissolve. It is real, an essential fact; and the more real the 
perception and understanding, the more purely, challengingly, powerfully it 
unfolds as the aura of God and the soul that is His. Hence, it is not wrong 
for earthly thinking to surrender its autonomy to the Christian mystery. It 
would be quite another matter, and definitely wrong, for the mind to assent 
to something that it must consider nonsensical and untrue. Through the 
collapse of autonomous scientific knowledge, a dangerous category has 
arisen: that of the paradoxical “credo quia absurdum.” With it the mind 
comes into disrepute; the will takes over; authority and obedience become 
all in all. Here lies the danger of violating the dignity and responsibility of 
the mind, as conveyed by the word “truth.” That “mystery” and “nonsense,” 
“impenetrability” and “untruth” are tossed about indiscriminately, is as new 
and as grave a danger to men’s souls as that which threatened them from the 
quarters of the old rationalism. Therefore it was both right and exemplary 
behavior on Augustine’s part that he refused to let his heart usurp the 
responsibilities of his mind, or to let his will impose itself upon his 
intellectual integrity, even when his heart was already informed and his 


mind was not. 


At the same time he is beset ever more pressingly by the problem of evil 
(particularly important for a personality shaken, as his was, by powerful 
passions) and he plunges deep into the question of its relation to the 
problem of freedom: 


But though | said and firmly held that the Lord God was incorruptible and unalterable 
and in no way changeable, the true God who made not only our souls but our bodies also, 


and not only our souls and bodies but all things whatsoever, as yet | did not see, clear and 
unravelled, what was the cause of Evil. Whatever that cause might be, | saw that no 
explanation would do which would force me to believe the immutable God mutable; for if | 
did that | should have been the very thing | was trying to find [namely a cause of evil]. From 
now it was with no anxiety that | sought it, for | was sure that what the Manichees said was 
not true. With all my heart | rejected them, because | saw that while they inquired as to the 
source of evil, they were full of evil themselves, in that they preferred rather to hold that 
Your substance suffered evil than that their own substance committed it. 

So | set myself to examine an idea | had heard—namely that our free-will is the cause 
of our doing evil, and Your just judgment the cause of our suffering evil. | could not clearly 
discern this. | endeavoured to draw the eye of my mind from the pit, but | was again plunged 
into it; and as often as | tried, so often was | plunged back. But it raised me a little towards 
Your light that | now was as much aware that | had a will as that | had a life. And when | 
willed to do or not do anything, | was quite certain that it was myself and no other who 
willed, and | came to see that the cause of my sin lay there. 

But what | did unwillingly, it still seemed to me that | rather suffered than did, and | 
judged it to be not my fault but my punishment: though as | held You most just, | was quite 
ready to admit that | was being justly punished (vii. 3). 


Here again we have the same situation: the experience of freedom and 
responsibility, a sense of the inner root of evil, are there; but the concept 
capable of defining what he possesses acceptably for the mind is lacking, a 
lack secretly encouraged by a will straining to preserve the impersonalism 
of the dualistic Weltanschauung in order to avoid serious moral 
responsibility. 


The two problems move closer together: 


But seeing the superiority of the incorruptible, | should have looked for You in that truth 
and have learned from it where evil is—that is, learned the origin of the corruption by which 
Your substance cannot be violated. For there is no way in which corruption can affect our 
God, whether by His will or by necessity or by accident: for He is God, and what He wills is 
good, and Himself is Goodness; whereas to be corrupted is not good (vii. 4). 


Both problems are to be resolved simultaneously, by the same insight. 


How does it happen that Augustine personally experiences the living 


God, yet intellectually cannot conceive of Him as anything but corporeal? 
This is a delicate question, and belongs to the psychology of religious 
concepts, but we shall attempt to answer it. 


In that entity which is known as God, Augustine seems to experience 
primarily the momentousness of His reality, in other words, His 
indestructibility, greatness, omnipotence, and infinite life. The other aspect, 
the “validity” of God, the fact that He is Truth, moral Justice, remains in the 
background. Similarly, even in his experience of the highest good, the 
importance of the law-ful and duti-ful seems to lag behind that of the 
worthy, the noble, and the beautiful. Consequently, evil appears to him 
above all as the contradiction to the genuineness and nobility of existence, 
in other words, as destruction and death, not as contradiction to existence as 
it should be, that is, as injustice and immorality. This one-sided conception 
of reality seems to express itself in that category of the real which is 
experienced primarily by the senses, the corporeal. 


One could, of course, object that every vital experience of God is 
consciousness of Him as the Holy, that the “autonomous” motion in the 
pagan heart, which St. Paul describes as a kind of preliminary to the tidings 
of revelation, reveals God as the Holy (Rom. 2:14), that it is valid as well as 
real, spanning obligation as well as being. This is true. However, what St. 
Paul is referring to is the general experience of God, which remains 
ambiguous until it is caught up into and determined by the specific revealed 
holiness of “the God of Jesus Christ.” Though Augustine’s experience of 
God’s holiness is already related to Christian theology, it certainly retains 
much of undetermined, generally religious divinity. “Holiness” is the basic 
characteristic of God, as Scripture constantly points out. This characteristic 
is indissoluble; it is the primary essential—determined, experienced, 
worshiped only in itself. Nevertheless, once it reaches a certain state, it 
breaks into full bloom, revealing itself in all creation, and in man himself. 


Precisely therein the articulation into the separate realms described above 
takes place: holiness of being and holiness of norm. 


Now Augustine feels the need to grasp the other, the to him yet unknown 
side of the divine Whole. He struggles to understand that God is the valid, 
the ethically just One, whereas wickedness is that which should not be. To 
get closer to the heart of the problem, he gropes for the heart of his own life, 
the core of morality, the “place” where evil comes into being: freedom. 
Once he has found freedom, he has made a twofold discovery. Part of it is 
that wickedness is not only evil, but that it is also and above all guilt; that it 
is nothing essential in itself, but only a false direction of the will. Thus he 
discovers next the realm of the psychologically real, of the concrete act, that 
of the intended, of the act’s direction, disposition. 


Simultaneously it dawns on him that the so strongly perceived 
incorruptibility and immutability of God are not to be conceived as the 
“sterling qualities” of a definitely substantial, though infrangibly fine 
material substance, but rather as the unconditionally valid: as pure and 
simple justice, goodness, purity, as absolute unity of being and value. Thus 
the door to the concept of a non-extensive [because] incorporeal Being 
begins to open: “for he is God, and what He wills is good, and Himself is 
Goodness.” Once this much is clear, the breakthrough to the concept of 
spirit is relatively simple. 


The whole question tortured Augustine immeasurably: 


| was still on fire with the question whence comes evil. What were the agonies, what 
the anguish of my heart in labour, O my God! 

But though | knew it not, You were listening. And when in silence | sought so 
vehemently, the voiceless contritions of my soul were strong cries to Your mercy. You knew 
what | was suffering and no man knew it. For how little it was that my tongue uttered of it in 
the ears even of my closest friends! Could they hear the tumult of my soul, for whose 
utterance no time or voice of mine would have been sufficient? Yet into Your hearing came 
all that | cried forth in the anguish of my heart, and my desire was in Your sight, and the light 


of my eyes shone not for me (vii. 7). 


But he is still far from breaking through; the bonds of pride and passion 


remain too strong: 


For that light was within, | looking outward. Nor was that light in space: but | was intent 
upon things that are contained in space, and in them | found no place to rest. The things of 
space neither, so received me that | could say “It is enough, it is well,” nor yet allowed me to 
return where | might find sufficiency and well-being. They were not good enough for me, | 
was not good enough for You: You are my true joy, and | am subject to You, and You have 
made subject to me the things below me that You have created. This was the right order 
and the middle way of salvation for me, that | should remain in Your image, and so in You 


should dominate my body. But when | rose against You in my pride and ran upon my Lord 


with the thick neck of my shield, those lower things became greater than | and pressed me 
under so that | could neither loosen their grip nor so much as breathe (vii. 7). 


Then, at the height of the conflict, together with another encounter, 
comes understanding. Augustine happens upon “some books of the 
Platonists.” Through them the Neoplatonic—or to be exact, the Augustinian 
—concept of absolute spirit takes form: the identity of being and idea, of 
real being and good being. This illumination comes through the experience 
of spiritual light.“ 


Being admonished by all this to return to myself, | entered into my own depths, with 
You as guide; and | was able to do it because You were my helper. | entered, and with the 
eye of my soul, such as it was, | saw Your unchangeable Light shining over that same eye 
of my soul, over my mind. It was not the light of every day that the eye of flesh can see, nor 
some greater light of the same order, such as might be if the brightness of our daily light 
should be seen shining with a more intense brightness and filling all things with its 
greatness. Your Light was not that, but other, altogether other, than all such lights. Nor was 
it above my mind as oil above the water it floats on, nor as the sky is above the earth; it was 
above because it made me, and | was below because made by it. He who knows the truth 
knows that Light, and he that knows the Light knows eternity. Charity knows it. O eternal 
truth and true love and beloved eternity! Thou art my God, | sigh to Thee by day and by 
night. When first | knew Thee, Thou didst lift me up so that | might see that there was 
something to see, but that | was not yet the man to see it. And Thou didst beat back the 
weakness of my gaze, blazing upon me too strongly, and | was shaken with love and with 


dread. And | knew that | was far from Thee in the region of unlikeness, as if | heard Thy 
voice from on high: “I am the food of grown men: grow and you shall eat Me. And you shall 
not change Me into yourself as bodily food, but into Me you shall be changed.” And | 


learned that Thou hast corrected man for iniquity and Thou didst make my soul shrivel up 
like a moth. And | said “Is truth then nothing at all, since it is not extended either through 
finite spaces or infinite?” And Thou didst cry to me from afar: “I am who am.” And | heard 
Thee, as one hears in the heart; and there was from that moment no ground of doubt in me: 
| would more easily have doubted my own life than have doubted that truth is: which is 


clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made (vii. 10). 


The last sentence is from the Epistle to the Romans (1: 20) and explains 
that this “truth” is God. 


This experience has far-reaching repercussions; we must try to 
understand it clearly. 


Augustine has turned away from external things and, plunging deep 
within himself, has collected all the strands of his own life. There he 
discovers “over that same eye of the soul, over my mind” an “unchangeable 
Light.” The three factors belong together: the Light that is seen; the eye that 
sees it; the place of that Light, namely, the heights above the “eye of the 
soul,” or mind. Together they comprise the phenomenon. 


The “Light” is experienced as “unchangeable” and different from the 
light of every, day which the eye of flesh can see. And it is not only 
quantitatively different, “such as might be if the brightness of our daily light 
should be seen shining with a more intense brightness and filling all things 
with its greatness,” but essentially different: “other, altogether other.” 


This Light first unseals the organ by which it is perceived, some sort of 
“eye of the soul,” an eye that is as different from the “eye of the flesh” as 
this unchangeable Light is from “the light of every day.” And not only is the 
Light perceived by that special eye, but the perceiving eye itself. 


Thus also the “place” where the Light stands is indicated: “over my 


mind.” “Mens” is mind inasmuch as it grasps higher things: truth, essence, 
meaning, the eternal. “Over” this perceiving mind is the place in question: 
over the seeing eye of the soul. And here “over” is not as oil is over water 
or the sky over the earth. This “over” is to that of corporeal things as the 
unchangeable Light is to ordinary light, and as the eye of the soul is to that 
of the body. Then the adverb is still more closely defined: the Light is 
“above me because it made me, and I was below because made by it.” The 
so-called place is in reality a difference of existential level, or simply the 
superiority of the Creator to the created. 


None of the three factors is first; they appear simultaneously. One and 
the same phenomenon appears in the Light that is seen, in the eye that sees, 
in the place where what is seen stands and to which the seer feels himself 
drawn. With this the relation of the seen to the seer is evident. 


That everything really was as Augustine describes it, is apparent from 
the phenomenon itself. It is not proved, but perceived, experienced. What 
“blue” is cannot be deduced; it can only be seen. Similarly, but on an 
incomparably higher level, it is seen, experienced, that this Light is creative, 
is the Light of God, indeed God Himself. Thus Augustine too refers to the 
experience, or rather to what is necessary in order to experience it: “He who 
knows the truth knows that Light, and he that knows the Light knows 
eternity.” 


The Light observed is greater and more exalted than anything created; its 
greatness, its exaltedness are absolute. It is creative. It is truth, absolute 
validity. It is unchangeable; indeed, it is itself eternity. Then—and this is the 
special aspect of the experience, for experiences of this kind are never 
chance—it is different from anything corporeal: different, we may safely 
generalize, from anything earthly. 


With this Augustine has at last the definition of spirit, divine spirit. It is 


real, but not corporeal; perceptible, but not with the outer senses; existent, 
but irreducible and eternal. Furthermore, it is real, but “Light”; that means it 
is significant, true being. It is existent, not ideal; it is real because its 
creativeness is absolute. He who has had the experience knows: He has 
created me; I exist only through Him; He exists through Himself. The 
indestructibility of God’s spirit rests on the unity of being and significance. 
The unity lies in holy existence, and its name is “eternity.” 


This recognition is the fruit, not of any abstract reasoning, but of 
Augustine’s most personal experience. He does not recognize the Creator as 
the One who has created “man,” but as the Creator of him, Augustine. It 
was from this intimate I-Thou relationship that illumination sprang. 
Moreover, the Light is truth, but truth whose recognition depends on love. 
“He who knows the truth knows that Light, and he that knows the Light 
knows eternity. Charity knows it.” It is Truth that is simultaneously love- 
awakened value, goodness, knowledge that flowers only when love’s desire 
for value greens. Thence the definition’s blissful circle: “O eternal truth and 
true love and beloved eternity!” Contact with this Light and with that which 
is engulfed in it enkindles the sacred Eros, divine love. “When first I knew 
Thee, Thou didst lift me up that I might see that there was something to 
see....” Now “I sigh to Thee by day and by night.” 


Typically Augustinian in all this is that he writes “spirit” and means 
“God.” The reason for this is his conviction that it is impossible to 
determine the concept of spirit in general—also human spirit or soul—in 
itself; one must reach back to God. Originally and essentially spirit is God. 
God is “the spirit,’ namely, autonomous Pneuma or Holy Spirit. As for 
man, his spiritual existence, too, certainly consists in its being incorporeal 
and, hence, immortal. However, this part of the definition is simply taken 
for granted; it does not form any basis for finite spirit in the Augustinian 
sense, not even—we may venture to add—in the Biblical sense. It becomes 


this only after establishing a unique relationship to its content: spirit is that 
which can behold God, can “grasp” God, which is “capax Dei” The human 
soul is spirit in the degree that it is summoned to share in God and actually 
does so. As we pointed out at the beginning of this study, for Augustine 
there was no such thing as an autonomous-philosophical concept of spirit; 
or rather, he was not interested in it. To his thinking, the philosophical- 
intellectual concept of spirit is conceivable only when it has been absorbed 
by the theological-spiritual, which means when it participates through grace 
in the life of God. Only then is the soul immortal in the sense that is valid 
for Augustine’s “eternal aliveness.” The merely spiritual soul is, of course, 
indestructible and can never lose its ability to think, will, effect. But this is 
not yet “eternal life,” which is essentially life from God, holy-spiritual 


aliveness. 


Only under the arch of the holy-spiritual does the natural-spiritual 
become clear and determinable as indestructibility, freedom, ability to grasp 
significance, and so forth. According to Augustine, no one is competent to 
treat of the spirit philosophically before being instructed by faith and 
religious experience as to what divine spirit is, and what the spirit of man is 
in relation to God. 


But each recognition is recognition of the heart: “Et audivi sicut auditur 
in corde.” It is a matter of the decisive knowledge that spirit is, and what it 
is: knowledge acquired, not in impersonal objectivity, but so that the 
knowing one becomes aware of himself as spirit: natural spirit summoned 
to become divinely alive. This event, which is fundamental to Augustine’s 
whole spiritual existence, takes place, not in the mere intellect, but in the 
heart. We already encountered a passage which hints at this relation—in the 
discussion in Book Ten on the memory, where he asks where the knowledge 
of the essence of things comes from: “whence and how did they get into my 
memory? I do not know. For when I first learned them I was not trusting 


some other man’s mind, but recognized them in my own; and I saw them as 
true and committed them to my mind as if placing them where I could get at 
them again whenever I desired” (x. 10). Unless he is expressing himself 
carelessly, the sentence is astonishing. And he is certainly not being 
careless, but rather, painstakingly exact, for this is an important point, and 
one that our text confirms—indeed, basically establishes. It is a question of 
something central to Augustine’s whole spiritual-Christian existence: the 
inter-relationship of idea, inner light, truth, being, spirit, self, and eternal 
life.?% All this is perceived, felt, and vitally confirmed in the heart, not by 
theorizing, but by evaluating; not remotely, in the isolated intellect, but in 
the mind warmed by the proximity of blood and body. It is to the heart that 
the idea is related—at least when that idea is significant for personal 
existence, and not as the mere norm of a right concept. It is in the heart that 
awareness of the idea blazes. The heart perceives the idea, recognizing and 
evaluating it, thus assuring the person of the meaning of his existence.” 


In our text the idea, Christianized, is incorporated in the Logos: 
intelligible light in grace, knowledge (of the idea) in the sight of God; mind 
with its self-assurance in the simultaneously fearful and blissful revelation 
of man as condemned, but redeemed through God’s holy truth, which is 
simultaneously His love. That in man which responds to this is the heart— 
the heart touched by divine love and converted through grace, the heart as it 
speaks in Saints Paul and John. It is the realm of Christian interiority. It is 
not “feeling” in the current sense of the word, but mind, spirit. It is not 
isolated, still less abstract, but warm, receptive, vulnerable, simultaneously 
abandoned and protected; it is poor, yet with all the riches of heaven, 
capable of tears and laughter. It is the spirit of man, redeemed man. 


“Caritas novit eam.” Love recognizes the truth that reveals itself here 
and thus, because such truth is alive and is itself love. The heart with its 
love is the earthly image of that first and genuine love which is God. 


But we must not risk monotony, which is not easily forgiven, even 
though the mind that dwells on these things is soon caught up into that 
eternal melody which pulses through the first Johannine Epistle and rings 
through the cadences of Dante. 


Once the word of the self-creating, intellectual-religious reality of God is 
heard “as one hears in the heart,” the last “ground of doubt” dissolves. The 
already mentioned breach which skepticism is constantly ripping open, is 
finally healed. Augustine’s certainty rings out with typical directness and 
simplicity, profoundly, warmly personal: “I could more easily have doubted 


my own life.” 


The final sentences synthesize the whole: “And I said ‘Is truth then 
nothing at all, since it is not extended either through finite spaces or 


infinite?’” 


The question runs: Is that which does not occupy space, the measureless, 
hence bodiless, nothing? God Himself gives the answer: “I am who am.” 
Augustine has beheld something that cannot be enclosed in space: that 
which is “above” him because it made him. Now is what made him 
something, or isn’t it? According to the views he has held until the present, 
it would have to be nothing. Is spirit, when properly conceived, bodiless, 
purely spiritual spirit nothing? God’s “I am” is the answer: I, who am. God 
does not say: “Spirit does exist; proof is that I myself am spiritual”; but He 
does say, “I am who am” (or as it is frequently translated, “the I-am’”), 
Sovereign in myself, consequence of none before me, submitting to no 


category. 


Everything determinable by man, everything that is known as concept 
and category begins “below” God, is founded by Him. This is suggested in 
the words, “And Thou didst cry to me from afar”; and it was “as if I heard 
Thy voice from on high.” Here is absolute “distance” and “height,” the 


exaltedness that is of God’s essence. God is “Spirit,” the Holy-Spiritual 
One. Man’s capacity to share in God is what enables him to become, 
himself, “spirit.” What he enjoys in the way of natural spirituality is the 
prerequisite given him by God in order that he may be summoned by Him 
into the community of grace which renders him true spirit. 


We have already pointed out that such knowledge of the spirit cannot be 
acquired abstractly; it must be personally experienced, and in such a way 
that the person experiencing it is drawn into a living relationship with it: I 
was created by Him “up” there, or rather, by Thee up there; Thou art He- 
who-turns-to-me, He-who-creates-me. And still the depths of the thought 
are unplumbed; still this does not suggest the existentiality that Augustine 
means. Only love can do that because it is the only fitting response to God’s 
creative act, its reflection of the Creator in the creature. The motion with 
which love places itself within the I-Thou, with which it unfolds, takes fire, 
ventures, flings itself across and surrenders, thereby finding itself—this is 
what first renders one capable of seeing that which should be seen: “Charity 
knows it”—namely, the Light which to know is to become an entity. 


However, this love is not realizable for the mere wishing. It has certain 
requirements. One must know how to love; love itself must know how to 
love. That means, above all, that it must will itself, that one must will to 
attain to the purity of love simply for love’s sake. (The circle-pattern is 
essential, since here it is question of a beginning in freedom.) It means that 
he must desire love pure and efficacious; and Augustine himself 
experienced deeply and recorded for all time the torturous dialectics of the 
self-contradicting attitude, the not quite desiring of a self not yet quite fully 
itself. It means, further, that love takes full possession of its vital energy, 
profundity, creative joy, its courage and “wings.” This again means that 
love must purify itself, must grow through practice. All the demands of 
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“virtue,” “perfection” begin to stir. He who first spoke of love as the 


prerequisite of existential knowledge, Plato, already knew this. His formula 
runs: only he who possesses Eros can know. But Eros becomes powerful 
only when formed and liberated by a fitting life, that of the seeker of 
wisdom, or philosopher. However, the love that Augustine meant is 
different from Plato’s Eros. It is “caritas,” the aydamn of the first Epistle of 
St. John.” In order to acquire it, one must not only penetrate to purity of 
intent and the power of actual capacity for love, but be converted. For this 
love is received as grace and realized through participation in God’s love. 
Prerequisite to such participation is one’s awareness of what he is: a sinner; 
he must accept this revelation and with it as his starting point, advance to 
the holy “virtue of love.” 


Thus quite logically, in our text the act of love becomes recognition of 
one’s own unworthiness. God is holy; when the creature nears him, his 
unholiness is revealed as contradiction to the Light: 

Thou didst lift me up so that | might see that there was something [real] to see, but that 
| was not yet the man to see it. And Thou didst beat back the weakness of my gaze, blazing 


upon me too strongly, and | was shaken with love and with dread. And | knew that | was far 
from Thee in the region of unlikeness...(vii. 10). 


God beats back the gaze He has enabled to behold Him. In the Latin the 
double meaning of the word reverberasti comes out clearly: it denotes the 
reflection of a looking glass, which throws back the rays, thus enabling 
them to be seen; but simultaneously it denotes also the resistance of divine 
holiness, which does not suffer the impurity of that gaze and therefore 
blinds it. However, this very beating back is of unspeakable glory. The 
blinding ray is of such divine power, of such impatient holiness yet blissful 
costliness, that he who is struck by it is shaken with “horror’—the fear of 
God—but also with love. “Contremui,” says Augustine; he would use the 
same word in a worldly context to express the impact of a human encounter 
that inflames love, for is beauty not “terrible as an army in array”? 


At the same time comes the clear demand: “I am the food of grown men: 
grow and you shall eat Me. And you shall not change Me into Yourself as 
bodily food, but into Me you shall be changed.” Knowledge will grow in 
proportion to the increase in purity, power, love; whereas these in turn 
increase with increased knowledge. But when the knower believes he has 
“grasped” God, in reality it is God who has grasped him. To know God 
means to enter a kind of power-field that changes and transforms the 
knower. The truth that he recognizes is power, and stronger than he. It 
draws him into itself. It transforms him into power like itself, a 


transformation that renders him “spirit.” 


The same experience also clarifies for Augustine the essence of evil. He 
realizes that God alone, the absolute good, truly exists: 
Then | thought upon those other things that are less than You, and | saw that they 


neither absolutely are nor yet totally are not: they are, in as much as they are from You: they 
are not, in as much as they are not what You are. For that truly is, which abides, 


unchangeably. But it is good for me to adhere to my God, for if | abide not in Him, | cannot 
abide in myself. But He, in abiding in Himself, renews all things: and Thou art my God for 


Thou hast no need of my goods (vii. 11). 


Finite things exist merely conditionally. There are degrees of existence. 
We have already discussed this typically Augustinian conviction. According 
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to Augustine, “existence,” “reality” is no uniform definition that can be 


+) 


tacked on to any content and means that something “is”; rather, it is 
inseparable from that which is. The fact of existence receives from all that 
is an infinite gradation of intensity. There are infinitely many degrees of 
real existence, each determined by the degree of “goodness” realized in it: 
the higher a being’s quality, the more powerful its reality—idealism’s purest 
expression. Furthermore, the more purely a being represents its essential 
worth, the more real in itself it becomes—ultimate foundation for an ethics 


of perfection. And turned about: to the degree that a being loses its worth, it 


loses reality. “But if they were deprived of all goodness, they would be 
totally without being” (vii. 12). 


Denial of good is “malum” badness. When it is simply a question of a 
situation, it is an “evil”; when it is a free act of the will or of competent 
responsibility, it is “wickedness.” From wickedness spring fresh evils. 


All this leads to this conclusion: what is, is good. And the reverse: only 
what is good exists; a thing is as existent as it is good. Evil and wickedness 
are non-existent. They are merely the negation of meaning and existence, a 
denial which can, of course, have monstrous consequences: the power of 
destruction, which unleashes the destructive instinct in the spirit susceptible 
to wickedness; the power of the void, which incites the rebellious spirit to 
destruction. This “power” is so great that again and again it misleads the 
spirit into believing it something real. But evil and wickedness as such are 
not realities; only their causes are real and the will that wills them. These, 
inasmuch as they are formed and effective, are good; only their direction, 
their destructive and nihilistic tendency, which weakens their own bearers’ 
existence, is bad. Evil is lack of good, there where it ought to be; hence, it is 
lack of being, of “substance.” 


“Thus whatsoever things are, are good; and that evil whose origin I 
sought is not a substance, because if it were a substance it would be good” 
(vii. 12). 


This great religious-metaphysical manifestation (“manifestatum est 
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mihi,” as Augustine himself calls it at the beginning of chapter twelve) 


cleared the way for his intellectual understanding of a spiritual God: 
Now that | had read the books of the Platonists and had been set by them towards the 
search for a truth that is incorporeal, | came to see Your invisible things which are 


understood, by the things that are made. | was at a standstill, yet | felt what through the 
darkness of my mind | was not able actually to see; | was certain that You are and that You 


are infinite, but not as being diffused through space whether finite or infinite: that You truly 
are and are ever the same, not in any part or by any motion different or otherwise; and | 
knew that all other things are from You from the simple fact that they are at all. Of these 
things | was utterly certain, yet | had not the strength to enjoy You (vii. 20). 


Shortly before he has said: 


And | marvelled to find that at last | loved You and not some phantom instead of You; 
yet | did not stably enjoy my God, but was ravished to You by Your beauty, yet soon was 
torn away from You again by my own weight, and fell again with torment to lower things. 
Carnal habit was that weight. Yet the memory of You remained with me and | knew without 
doubt that it was You to whom | should cleave, though | was not yet such as could cleave to 


you: for the corruptible body is a load upon the soul, and the earthly habitation presses 


down the mind that muses upon many things (vii. 17). 


For one thing, he is hindered by the bonds of his senses. We have already 
seen what they meant in the life of a man of Augustine’s makeup. But there 
is something more, something that springs from the core of this very 


experience, pride: 


For | had begun to wish to appear wise, and this indeed was the fulness of my 
punishment; and | did not weep for my state, but was badly puffed up with my knowledge. 
Where was that charity which builds us up upon the foundation of humility, which is Jesus 
Christ? (vii. 20). 


This danger springs from the intellectual impact of the experience: it is 
philosophical pride, the sense of being one who knows. Once really 
awakened he recognizes it for what it is: 


Yet | think it was Your will that | should come upon these books before | had made 
study of the Scriptures, that it might be impressed on my memory how they had affected 
me: so that, when later | should have become responsive to You through Your books with 
my wounds healed by the care of Your fingers, | might be able to discern the difference that 
there is between presumption and confession, between those who see what the goal is but 
do not see the way, and [those who see] the Way which leads to that country of 
blessedness, which we are meant not only to know but to dwell in (vii. 20). 


Apparently Augustine is on the verge of receiving the knowledge 
manifested falsely. It contains the most important philosophical truths, not 
as fruit of his own philosophical studies, but washed up, as it were, by the 
waves of religious experience. This experience has not yet been formed by 
real faith, which in the Augustinian sense means surrender to God in mind 
and deed—a surrender still prevented by the bonds of his senses. Thus 
consent remains unsteady, and even the religious experience remains 
unprotected. Thence the danger of taking the acquired knowledge out of its 
Spiritual context and making it autonomous. Then its content too would be 
falsified. 


But the logical consequence of the religious experience—later, from the 
vantage point of faith, Augustine recognizes in this the workings of grace 
and Providence—guides him round the danger, and again he turns to Holy 
Scripture: 

So now | seized greedily upon the adorable writing of Your Spirit, and especially upon 
the apostle Paul. And | found that those difficulties, in which it had once seemed to me that 
he contradicted himself and that the text of his discourse did not agree with the testimonies 


of the law and the prophets, vanished away. In that pure eloquence | saw One Face, and | 
learned to rejoice with trembling. | found that whatever truth | had read in the Platonists was 


said here with praise of Your grace: that he who sees should not so glory as if he had not 
received—and received, indeed, not only what he sees but even the power to see, for what 


has he that he has not received? And further, that he [who sees] is not only taught to see 
You who are always the same, but is also strengthened to take hold of You; and that he who 
cannot see You from afar off, may yet walk on that way by which he may come and see and 
take hold (vii. 21). 


As we have already pointed out, the experience which followed the 
teachings of Plotinus is basically a Christian experience: what Augustine 
had read in the Enneads is philosophy, religious philosophy; but what had 
been waiting in him was a pressing, still entangled Christianity struggling 
for liberation. Thus Plotinus kindles the spark of an experience which in 


reality comes to him, not from the philosophical realm, but from another. 
For a while there is the danger that Augustine will misunderstand and, 
mistaking it for philosophy, will allow it to fall back into philosophy. But 
his Christian instinct is stronger than the philosophical spirit. So he does 
exactly what he did before, at nineteen, after reading Hortensius: he turns to 
Holy Scripture, to the Pauline Epistles. And now—proof of how he has 
grown in the meantime—he gets his foothold. The inner upheaval is caught 
up into the sacred text and can at last put out root and leaf. 


With this comes a twofold realization: first, that the insights he has 
discovered in Plotinus’ Enneads are also to be found in St. Paul; hence, 
Christian revelation is no farfetched, intellectually inferior doctrine, but one 
in which universal truth is also truth. The believer stands not apart from the 
world, but in all its fulness. Second, and this is more important, in St. Paul 
universal truths appear in their proper place, namely, behind the banners of 
grace, as revelation. They are understood to be, not autonomous knowledge, 
but gift. The realities of the spiritual God, of creation, of good and evil and 
of the soul now assume their true form with all the authority of sacred truth. 
With this the knower too finds his place: from one who has recognized mere 
philosophically grounded truth, he becomes one who has heard the word of 
God and gained a new attitude befitting his new station: that of humility. 


To knowledge is now added awareness of the need for action: the 
necessity of “conversion” and “change of heart.” 


“Marvellously these truths graved themselves in my heart when I read 
the latest of Your apostles and looked upon Your works and trembled.” 


XVIII—The Decision 
BOOK EIGHT is the story of the final conversion. 


In Chapter One we read: 


Your words had rooted deep in my heart and | was fenced about on all sides by You. 


Of Your eternal life | was now certain, though | saw it in a dark manner and as through a 
glass. All my former doubt about an incorruptible substance from which every substance 
has its being was taken from me. My desire now was not to be more sure of You but more 
steadfast in You. 

But in my temporal life all was uncertain; my heart had to be purged of the old leaven. 
The way, our Saviour himself, delighted me; but | still shrank from actually walking a way so 
Strait (vii. 1). 


And at the end of the chapter: “I had now found the pearl of great price, 
and I ought to have sold all I had and bought it. But I hesitated still.” 


Augustine knows God’s reality from profoundest personal experience. 
He is now ready to receive the truth about God and existence as revelation. 
At the same time, he realizes what, deep within him, is holding him back, 
namely, his unwillingness to “sell” everything. At this point he is influenced 
by concrete examples. Thoughts in orderly exposition can instruct, 
stimulate, enlighten, deepen; but they also tend to slide off into a theoretical 
abstraction which renders them impotent. The same thoughts, once they are 
embodied in specific persons, drive from existence to higher existence, 
from power to power. In the magnanimous but still intellectually bound 
soul, thought effects that clarification and upheaval which forces the will to 
decision. Simultaneously the soul is moved by the creative Eros, which 
releases its dormant or possibly suppressed potentialities and, already 
embodied in another person, summons the yet hesitant soul likewise to 


come into its own. 


Through the aged Simplician, godfather of the Bishop of Milan, 
Augustine learns the details of the conversion of a Roman rhetorician 
named Victorinus. This Victorinus—highly esteemed by Augustine as the 
Latin translator of Plotinus—has professed himself a Christian in a manner 
typical of the man he is. The process makes a deep impression on the 
struggling Augustine (viii. 2-5). He is “on fire to imitate him,” but the world 
and the passions hold him fast. 


| longed for the same chance, but | was bound not with the iron of another’s chains, 
but by my own iron will. The enemy held my will; and of it he made a chain and bound me. 
Because my will was perverse it changed to lust, and lust yielded to became habit, and 
habit not resisted became necessity. These were like links hanging one on another—which 
is why | have called it a chain—and their hard bondage held me bound hand and foot. The 
new will which | now began to have, by which | willed to worship You freely and to enjoy 
You, O God, the only certain Joy, was not yet strong enough to overcome that earlier will 
rooted deep through the years. My two wills, one old, one new, one carnal, one spiritual, 
were in conflict and in their conflict wasted my soul (vill. 5). 


Augustine knows that he must break away, but he cannot. And he cannot 
because he does not yet wholly will to. He does not find the strength to will 
to because—and here the circle closes in the mystery of grace and freedom 
so wonderfully depicted in the following: 


| was held down as agreeably by this world’s baggage as one often is by sleep; and 
indeed the thoughts with which | meditated upon You were like the efforts of a man who 
wants to get up but is so heavy with sleep that he simply sinks back into it again. There is 
no one who wants to be asleep always—for every sound judgment holds that it is best to be 
awake—yet a man often postpones the effort of shaking himself awake when he feels a 
sluggish heaviness in the limbs, and settles pleasurably into another doze though he knows 
he should not, because it is time to get up. Similarly | regarded it as settled that it would be 
better to give myself to Your love rather than go on yielding to my own lust; but the first 
course delighted and convinced my mind, the second delighted my body and held it in 
bondage. For there was nothing | could reply when You called me: Rise, thou that steepest 
and arise from the dead: and Christ shall enlighten thee; and whereas You showed me by 
every evidence that Your words were true, there was simply nothing | could answer save 
only laggard lazy words: “Soon,” “Quite soon,” “Give me just a little while.” But “soon” and 


“quite soon” did not mean any particular time; and “just a little while” went on for a long while 
(viii. 5). 

The first thrust given by Victorinus’ example lands him in a position 
torturously close to decision. The decision itself, however, is held in check 
by the balance of motives. Hence, the state of torpor, of the lamed will, 
which is, nonetheless, exactly informed. The second thrust brings him face 
to face with the decision itself. 


One day an African countryman of his, named Ponticianus, calls on him 
and notices the Pauline Epistles lying on a gaming table. In the course of 
the conversation that ensues, the men come to speak of the hermit Antony, 
the mighty ascetic who had died at the age of a hundred only half a century 
ago, and whose life is so decisively influencing the development of 
monasticism. The liberating power of this great personality stirs Augustine 
deeply. He is particularly moved by the nearness of these “wonderful 
works, done...so recently, practically in our own time.” 


Now the image of surrender to Christ in all its proclaiming and 
challenging power moves still closer. For Ponticianus goes on to describe a 
recent visit at Treves with three friends of his, secret couriers of the 
Emperor. One day, in the course of an aimless stroll, two of them happen 
upon a community of monks. There they see the life of that same Antony in 
action, and are gripped by it. For a while they are “troubled with the pain of 
the new life coming to birth” in them. They struggle, then renounce 
everything. But Ponticianus and the third friend, weeping for themselves, 
“their own heart trailing in the dust,” return to their old lives (viii. 6). 


Such sudden thrust and break, such flinging away all things from one 
moment to the next is not rare in the history of religious experience. For us 
what matters is the effect of this incident on Augustine. Suddenly his own 
inner life, now ripe for decision, is inexorably confronted with the decisive 


either-or. This inner life, stretched to the breaking point, is held immobile 
by the balanced forces mentioned above—a balance kept solely by his own 
will’s rejection. Into this tension strikes the living example, unleashing a 


movement that can no longer be restrained. 


Above all, Augustine is forced to face up to himself, to see himself 
clearly—not only psychologically, but morally—from the standpoint of his 
own conscience and of God. 

This was the story Ponticianus told. But You, Lord, while he was speaking, turned me 
back towards myself, taking me from behind my own back where | had put myself all the 
time that | preferred not to see myself. And You set me there before my own face that | 
might see how vile | was, how twisted and unclean and spotted and ulcerous. | saw myself 
and was horrified; but there was no way to flee from myself. If | tried to turn my gaze from 
myself, there was Ponticianus telling what he was telling; and again You were setting me 
face to face with myself, forcing me upon my own sight, that | might see my iniquity and 


loathe it. | had known it, but | had pretended not to see it, had deliberately looked the other 
way and let it go from my mind (viii. 7). 


We have already discussed the unheard of psychology of this passage, in 
which the various levels of existence confront one another, in which the 
chaotic tendencies of the mind extricate and, above all, arrange themselves 
with great clarity, not only in psychological, but also in intellectual and 
Spiritual order. 


In this type of observation and report Augustine is both innovator and 
master. The interior life he knows and describes has the breadth and culture, 
not only of the era just dawning, but also of the dynamic tension of the 
Christian life drawing simultaneously from the world and from revelation, 


unfolding in nature and in grace. 


Augustine reviews his life and the long struggle since his encounter with 
Hortensius: 


For many years had flowed by—a dozen or more—from the time when | was nineteen 


and was stirred by the reading of Cicero’s Hortensius to the study of wisdom; and here was 
| still postponing the giving up of this world’s happiness to devote myself to the search for 
that of which not the finding only but the mere seeking is better than to find all the treasures 
and kingdoms of men, better than all the body’s pleasures though they were to be had 
merely for a nod. But | in my great worthlessness—for it was greater thus early—had 
begged You for chastity, saying: “Grant me chastity and continence, but not yet.” For | was 
afraid that You would hear my prayer too soon, and too soon would heal me from the 
disease of lust which | wanted satisfied rather than extinguished (viii. 7). 


Then the incredibly alive sentences: 


Thus was | inwardly gnawed at. And | was in the grip of the most horrible and 
confounding shame, while Ponticianus was telling his story. He finished the tale and the 
business for which he had come; and he went his way, and | to myself. What did | not say 
against myself, with what lashes of condemnation did | not scourge my soul to make it 
follow me now that | wanted to follow You! My soul hung back. It would not follow, yet found 
no excuse for not following. All its arguments had already been used and refuted. There 
remained only trembling silence: for it feared as very death the cessation of that habit of 
which in truth it was dying (vill. 7). 


Here is the prerequisite to the decisive step. The mind has reached the 
end of its tether. Intellectually, everything possible is known. The only 
decision left is the decision to act. But the power to act is paralyzed by the 
“muta trepidatio,’ which no longer argues, no longer tries to defend itself 
with refutation and proof, but only holds frantically to what it knows it 
should no longer hold. The passage reveals exactly what, in the last 
analysis, is wrong. Here is real, mortal fear. One level of existence clearly 
recognized as unworthy must be abandoned. It is burnt out, finished; failure 
to quit it will lead to disaster. At the deepest level of consciousness reality 
testifies to itself, assuring Augustine that once he has let go the old 
existence, a new, incomparably higher and more alive existence will replace 
it. But his immediate life is rooted in the old existence: hence, it shrinks 
back, as from real and permanent destruction. 


The “trembling silence” breaks into a violent excitement basically much 


like the paralysis that preceded it. It is the violence of one trapped and at his 
wit’s end. 


In the midst of that great tumult of my inner dwelling place, the tumult | had stirred up 
against my own soul in the chamber of my heart, | turned upon Alypius, wild in look and 
troubled in mind, crying out: “What is wrong with us? What is this that you heard? The 
unlearned arise and take heaven by force, and here are we with all our learning, stuck fast 
in flesh and blood! Is there any shame in following because they have gone before us, 
would it not be a worse shame not to follow at once?” These words and more of the same 
sort | uttered, then the violence of my feeling tore me from him while he stood staring at me 
thunderstruck. For | did not sound like myself. My brow, cheeks, eyes, flush, the pitch of my 
voice, spoke my mind more powerfully than the words | uttered. There was a garden 
attached to our lodging, of which we had the use, as indeed we had of the whole house: for 
our host, the master of the house, did not live there. To this garden the storm in my breast 
somehow brought me, for there no one could intervene in the fierce suit | had brought 
against myself, until it should reach its issue: though what the issue was to be, You knew, 
not |: but there | was, going mad on my way to sanity, dying on my way to life, aware how 
evil | was, unaware that | was to grow better in a little while (viii. 8). 


What is described here is the process of genuine rebirth. The suggestion 
of healing madness is taken from the classical concept of “holy madness,” 
in which a divine power seizes a person and flings him out of his 
accustomed existence. It is the “metanoia” of Christian experience, the 
“surrendering of the soul” which is a “dying” because what is to come 
exists only in hope, and for the time being it is to destruction alone that the 
soul is being led. But behind that destruction in its truest meaning, “beside 
oneself,” “outside” one’s own form of existence, reigns the power by which 
Christian rebirth is brought about: the Holy Spirit (see John 3:5-9). 


The account continues: 


We found a seat as far as possible from the house. | was frantic in mind, in a frenzy of 
indignation at myself for not going over to Your law and Your covenant, O my God, where all 
my bones cried out that | should be, extolling it to the skies. The way was not by ship or 
chariot or on foot: it was not as far as | had gone when | went from the house to the place 
where we Sat. For | had but to will to go, in order not merely to go but to arrive: | had only to 
will to go—but to will powerfully and wholly, not to turn and twist a will half-wounded this way 


and that, with the part that would rise struggling against the part that would keep to the earth 
(viii. 8). 

How the truth of these lines rings out! Inner impotency breaks into 
outward violence. The will flees before the quiet, spiritual decision, taking 
refuge in loud bodily display. Yet out of the tumult emerges the enigma of 
the mind’s will and its freedom. 


At first reading we may be tempted to consider the chapters that follow, 
nine and ten, pedantic, with their discussion of the question and elaborate 
welding it into a weapon against the Manicheans. In reality, it is a mighty 
pause in which the tension of the event is dramatically sustained while its 
intellectual content thoughtfully unfolds. What the writer once experienced 
in the most direct and personal manner he now reviews, objectively 


interpreting it. 


In the corporeal life, the will to something is different from the ability to 
perform it, different, too, from the actual performance. Thus it may happen 
that external circumstances deny a will the ability to accomplish what it 
wills, or, given the ability, may prevent the accomplishment. In the spiritual 
life, or, to be more exact, in the moral, it is different. Here will, ability, and 
act fall together. As soon as the inner yes is given, that yes is not only 
willed, but in the act of willing is simultaneously made possible and 
actually accomplished. In the field of the spiritual-personal decision, the 
only hindrance to the free will is itself. As soon as it wills, it can. As soon 
as it wills, what it wills is accomplished: namely, living affirmation. 

Why this monstrousness? And what is the root of it? Let Your mercy enlighten me, that 
| may put the question: whether perhaps the answer lies in the mysterious punishment that 
has come upon men and some deeply hidden damage in the sons of Adam. Why this 
monstrousness? And what is the root of it? The mind gives the body an order, and is 
obeyed at once: the mind gives itself an order and is resisted. The mind commands the 


hand to move and there is such readiness that you can hardly distinguish the command 
from its execution. Yet the mind is mind, whereas the hand is body. The mind commands 


the mind to will, the mind is itself, but it does not do it. Why this monstrousness? And what 
is the root of it? The mind | say commands itself to will: it would not give the command 
unless it willed: yet it does not do what it commands. The trouble is that it does not totally 
will: therefore it does not totally command. It commands in so far as it wills; and it disobeys 
the command in so far as it does not will. The will is commanding itself to be a will— 
commanding itself, not some other. But it does not in its fullness give the command, so that 
what it commands is not done. For if the will were so in its fullness, it would not command 
itself to will, for it would already will. It is therefore no monstrousness, partly to will, partly not 
to will, but a sickness of the soul to be so weighted down by custom that it cannot wholly 
rise even with the support of truth. Thus there are two wills in us, because neither of them is 
entire: and what is lacking to the one is present in the other (viii. 9). 


Augustine’s deliberations against the Manicheans here, at the climax of 
his story, are a final and impressive settling of accounts with a sect to which 
he has belonged for ten years, a sect whose myths have time and again 
clouded the truth he has been seeking. 


Then the struggle concentrates all its forces at the last bastion: Augustine 
knows that he can break through to that other existence only by renouncing 
his life of sensual pleasures. The account is wonderfully alive; the clarity 
and frankness of the confession admirable: 


For | kept saying within myself: “Let it be now, let it be now,” and by the mere words | 
had begun to move towards the resolution. | almost made it, yet | did not quite make it. But | 
did not fall back into my original state, but as it were stood near to get my breath. And | tried 
again and | was almost there, and now | could all but touch it and hold it: yet | was not quite 
there, | did not touch it or hold it. | still shrank from dying unto death and living unto life. The 
lower condition which had grown habitual was more powerful than the better condition which 
| had not tried. The nearer the point of time came in which | was to become different, the 
more it struck me with horror; but it did not force me utterly back nor turn me utterly away, 
but held me there between the two. 

Those trifles of all trifles, and vanities of vanities, my one-time mistresses, held me 
back, plucking at my garment of flesh and murmuring softly: “Are you sending us away?” 
And “From this moment shall we not be with you, now or forever?” And “From this moment 
shall this or that not be allowed you, now or forever?” What were they suggesting to me in 
the phrase | have written “this or that,” what were they suggesting to me, O my God? Do 
you in your mercy keep from the soul of Your servant the vileness and uncleanness they 


were suggesting. And now | began to hear them not half so loud; they no longer stood 
against me face to face, but were softly muttering behind my back and, as | tried to depart, 
plucking stealthily at me to make me look behind. Yet even that was enough, so hesitating 
was I, to keep me from snatching myself free, from shaking them off and leaping upwards 
on the way | was called: for the strong force of habit said to me: “Do you think you can live 
without them?” 

But by this time its voice was growing fainter. In the direction towards which | had 
turned my face and was quivering in fear of going, | could see the austere beauty of 
Continence, serene and indeed joyous but not evilly, honourably soliciting me to come to 
her and not linger, stretching forth loving hands to receive and embrace me, hands full of 
multitudes of good examples. With her | saw such hosts of young men and maidens, a 
multitude of youth and of every age, gray widows and women grown old in virginity, and in 
them all Continence herself, not barren but the fruitful mother of children, her joys, by You, 
Lord, her Spouse. And she smiled upon me and her smile gave courage as if she were 
saying: “Can you not do what these men have done, what these women have done? Or 
could men or women have done such in themselves, and not in the Lord their God? The 
Lord their God gave me to them. Why do you stand upon yourself and so not stand at all? 
Cast yourself upon Him and be not afraid; He will not draw away and let you fall. Cast 
yourself without fear, He will receive you and heal you.” 

Yet | was still ashamed, for | could still hear the murmuring of those vanities, and | still 
hung hesitant. And again it was as if she said: “Stop your ears against your unclean 
members, that they may be mortified. They tell you of delights, but not of such delights as 
the law of the Lord your God tells.” This was the controversy raging in my heart, a 
controversy about myself against myself. And Alypius stayed by my side and awaited in 
silence the issue of such agitation as he had never seen in me (viii. 11). 


And the terrible cramp dissolves, perfectly naturally to the man of 
antiquity (to his great advantage over us), in tears. 


When my most searching scrutiny had drawn up all my vileness from the secret depth 
of my soul and heaped it in my heart’s sight, a mighty storm arose in me, bringing a mighty 
rain of tears. That | might give way to my tears and lamentations, | rose from Alypius: for it 
struck me that solitude was more suited to the business of weeping. | went far enough from 
him to prevent his presence from being an embarrassment to me. So | felt, and he realized 
it. | suppose | had said something and the sound of my voice was heavy with tears. | arose, 
but he remained where we had been sitting, still in utter amazement. | flung myself down 
somehow under a certain fig tree and no longer tried to check my tears...(vili. 12). 


At this point it would be well to remind ourselves that there are two 


kinds of tears: those caused by natural emotions, the flood that sweeps away 
a psychical dam, and the “donum lacrimarum” of religious stirrings. These 
originate in what religion calls “the heart,” and may flow from people 
incapable of ordinary tears. With the tears comes the passionate harangue 
with God: 

“And Thou, O Lord, how long? How long, Lord; wilt Thou be angry forever? Remember 
not our former iniquities.” For | felt that | was still bound by them. And | continued my 
miserable complaining: “How long, how long shall | go on saying tomorrow and again 


tomorrow? Why not now, why not have an end to my uncleanness this very hour?” 
Such things | said, weeping in the most bitter sorrow of my heart (viii. 12). 


Then with a precision that can be verified step by step, comes the event 
by which an objective “outside” command enters into the inner struggle: 

And suddenly | heard a voice from some nearby house, a boy’s voice or a girl’s voice, | 
do not know: but it was a sort of singsong, repeated again and again, “Take and read, take 
and read.” | ceased weeping and immediately began to search my mind most carefully as to 
whether children were accustomed to chant these words in any kind of game, and | could 
not remember that | had ever heard any such thing. Damming back the flood of my tears | 


arose, interpreting the incident as quite certainly a divine command to open my book of 
Scripture and read the passage at which | should open (viii. 12). 


Augustine hears the voice “mutato vultu,” with a changed face; possibly 
we are meant to see in this more than an artist’s descriptive art; perhaps he 
is recalling an actual sensation that he, the antique man of profound 
physical experience, felt when the God-sent voice set into motion the 
transformation of his whole existence. At any rate, his face transformed by 
the new turn of events, he pulls himself together and tries to recall whether 
there exists some children’s game in which the words he has just perceived 
are so chanted; but he cannot remember any. So he interprets the child’s 
words as “iussio divina,” divine instructions.*! Through them, what he has 
just heard from his visitor comes alive; did not Antony have the same 
experience? In the intensely receptive one, his model’s example enkindles 


new, purely personal fires of action, fires, however, which needed the spark 
from without to start them. A relationship is established, one of those 
“natural” yet never self-understood relationships which not only amaze, but 
send a shudder of mystery through the blood. They form a related whole in 
which the earthly components, taken separately, are meaningless, but 
which, when fused to a spiritual-corporeal form, determine ultimates both 
human and divine: vocation, grace, freedom, destiny. And in truth, to this 
day we are shaken by what happened in the garden of a small rented house 
in Milan one and a half millennia ago! Augustine does what Antony did: he 
asks of Scripture what he should do. 


Outwardly identical acts can be essentially different. The book-oracle 
may be mere superstition (for instance, when the appeal is to hidden 
powers). Or it can be pure chance. But there is also such a thing as faith so 
immediate that Scripture becomes for it what essentially it is meant to be: 
God’s word—eternal, hence, timeless, hence, rightly understandable as His 
voice speaking now, to one specific person. The act of consulting Scripture 
is the believer’s plea for divine advice. He ventures it in the hope that he too 
will be addressed, in the same manner as others before him.'?” 


So it is with Augustine: 


For it was part of what | had been told about Antony, that from the Gospel which he 
happened to be reading he had felt that he was being admonished as though what he read 


was spoken directly to himself: Go, sell what thou hast and give to the poor and thou shalt 


have treasure in heaven; and come follow Me. By this experience he had been in that 
instant converted to You. So | was moved to return to the place where Alypius was sitting, 
for | had put down the Apostle’s book there when | arose. | snatched it up, opened it and in 


silence read the passage upon which my eyes first fell: Not in rioting and drunkenness, not 
in chambering and impurities, not in contention and envy, but put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and make not provision for the flesh in its concupiscences. [Romans xili, 13-14.] | had 
no wish to read further, and no need. For in that instant, with the very ending of the 
sentence, it was as though a light of utter confidence shone in all my heart, and all the 


darkness of uncertainty vanished away. Then leaving my finger in the place or marking it by 
some other sign, | closed the book and in complete calm told the whole thing to Alypius... 
(viii. 12). 


Here we see in action a great classical form of existence-determining: 
that by which a man takes the word of the gods into his own life, allowing it 
to become his fate. It is already evident in the excitement and violence of 
the language: “I snatched it up.” And it is as it had been with Antony, who 
“had felt that he was being admonished as though what he read was spoken 
directly to himself.” What comes and is caught up and accepted is 
“oraculum,” a “sententia” the word of God. With it comes “a light of utter 
confidence” and “complete calm.” 


I do not believe it superfluous to trace once more the progress and 
setbacks of this whole inner process. The fearful one is torn from his 
dangling position of indecision and squarely confronted with the final, 
clear-cut decision. One last brief intellectual struggle, and all argument 
ceases, played out and senseless. In the merciless clarity of understanding 
his heart contracts in dumb fear. The inner agony flings itself outward in 
impotent violence of voice and gesture. The will refuses to will with the 
excuse that it cannot; but it cannot because it will not. Now is the ultimate 
either-or: let go—or lock yourself forever behind defiant obstinacy, 
skepticism, and despair. The decision has not yet fallen; but the readiness is 
there. Augustine resumes the struggle. He feels the oppressive yoke of 
sensuality, and, despairing of ever finding the strength to shake it off, he 
gives way to a paroxysm of tears. They bring relief. The heart relaxes its 
terrible cramp. 


It is now that the decision blooms. Through no thought or word or 
specific action of the will, but through the swift burgeoning of a heart 
become totally alive—motion that is, of course, also grace. 


Into this inmost awareness, receptiveness, rings the divine voice, a real 
child’s voice as instrument of the “iussio divina” and recognizable as such 
because the readiness to hear God’s will is there. Immediately the trained 
mind, fearful of being deceived, is on guard. The listener’s expression 
changes, and strenuously he scours his memory for some child’s game in 
which “tolle lege” is chanted. But he finds none. Actually, this concentrated 
effort of the mind is preparing his reaction to the summons. He is ready, so 
he knows. Swiftly his mind pierces the ambiguousness of all earthly things 
as possible divine messages, weighing them against the occasions for 
“scandal” that also lurk everywhere, and accepts the call as calling. 
Obeying it, he seizes the bobok—“the” book—and reads “silently,” as a man 
is silent when God speaks. Only one sentence! There is “no wish to read 
further, and no need.” Perfect clarity floods his heart, proceeding from there 
to the “tranquillitas vultus.” 


The holy event does not stop there: 


...he [Alypius] similarly told me what had been going on in himself, of which | knew 
nothing. He asked to see what | had read. | showed him, and he looked further than | had 
read. | had not known what followed. And this is what followed: “Now him that is weak in 
faith, take unto you.” He applied this to himself and told me so. And he was confirmed by 
this message, and with no troubled wavering gave himself to God’s goodwill and purpose— 
a purpose indeed most suited to his character, for in these matters he had been 
immeasurably better than | (vili. 12). 


The torrent of Augustine’s feelings sweeps him to his mother, there to 
broaden into ocean and come at last to rest. But we must follow this passage 
in the original Latin, for it is Roman to the letter, packed with the 
forcefulness of the event, yet terse as an inscription chiseled in marble. 
“Inde ad matrem ingredimur, indicamus: gaudet. Narramus, quemadmodum 
gestum sit: exultat et triumphat et benedicebat tibi, qui potens es, ultra 


quam petimus aut intellegimus facere.”?> 


It is worth going over these lines word for word. Note the brevity of the 
first sentence, the verbs without objects, the grand objectivity of the 
“quemadmodum gestum sit,” its “gerere” suggestive of the warlike, political 
just act. Savor the antique feeling of “triumphus” surging high in the great 
soul of this woman, who really has conquered—triumph, however, which 
immediately links itself to “benedictio,” classical exaltation merging in 
Christian. It is Monica, too, who defines what has happened: it has all been 
grace, a gift of God far beyond and above anything we could ever ask or 
know. 


And the account closes with the words of the Apostle who has assisted 
Augustine so powerfully in his fight for faith: the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
third chapter and twentieth verse. 


XIX—The New Life 


BOOK NINE describes the consequences of this inmost decision: the 
dissolving of his former existence in Milan; Augustine’s penetration into the 
fulness of the new-won life; the house shared with friends in Cassiciacum 
and the studies he takes up there. Here for the first time, if I’m not 
mistaken, God is called “Father”; it is in the forceful sentence: “inhorrui 
timendo, ibidemque inferbui sperando et exultando ‘in tua misericordia,’ 
pater” (ix. 4). “I was in fear and horror, and again I was on fire with hope 
and exultation in your mercy, O Father.” 


Then he returns to Milan with his friend Alypius and Adeodatus, his 
fifteen-year-old son. 


Deep emotion swings in the words he has for the boy: 


We also took with us the boy Adeodatus, carnally begotten by me in my sin. You had 
made him well. He was barely fifteen, yet he was more intelligent than many a grave and 
learned man. In this | am but acknowledging to You Your own gifts, O Lord my God, Creator 
of all and powerful to reshape our shapelessness: for | had no part in that boy but the sin. 
That he had been brought up by us in Your way was because You had inspired us, no other. 


| do but acknowledge to You Your own gifts. There is a book of mine called De Magistro: it is 
a dialogue between him and me. You know, O God, that all the ideas which are put into the 
mouth of the other party to the dialogue were truly his, though he was but sixteen. | had 
experience of many other remarkable qualities in him. His great intelligence filled me with a 
kind of awe: and who but You could be the maker of things so wonderful? But You took him 
early from this earth, and | think of him utterly without anxiety, for there is nothing in his 
boyhood or youth or anywhere in him to cause me to fear (ix. 6). 


In Milan they are received into the Church: 


and we were baptized and all anxiety as to our past life fled away. The days were not 
long enough as | meditated, and found wonderful delight in meditating, upon the depth of 
Your design for the salvation of the human race. | wept at the beauty of Your hymns and 
canticles, and was powerfully moved at the sweet sound of Your Church’s singing. Those 


sounds flowed into my ears, and the truth streamed into my heart: so that my feeling of 
devotion overflowed, and the tears ran from my eyes, and | was happy in them (ix. 6). 


Evodius, a young soldier, joins them, and they decide to return to Africa: 
“We kept together, meaning to live together in our devout purpose. We 
thought deeply as to the place in which we might serve You most usefully. 
As a result we started back for Africa. And when we had come as far as 
Ostia on the Tiber, my mother died” (ix. 8). How heavily the last sentence 
weighs is evident from the following: 

| pass over many things, for | must make haste. Do You, O my God, accept my 
confessions and my gratitude for countless things of which | say nothing. But | will not omit 
anything my mind brings forth concerning her, Your servant, who brought me forth—brought 


me forth in the flesh to this temporal light, and in her heart to light eternal. Not of her gifts do 
| speak but of Your gifts in her (ix. 8). 


Then follow loving memories of his mother, introduced with typically 
Augustinian awe at the mystery of beginning: “For she did not bring herself 
into the world or educate herself in the world: it was You who created her, 
nor did her father or mother know what kind of being was to come forth 
from them” (ix. 8). 


In Part One of this study we discussed her death “on the ninth day of her 
illness, in the fifty-sixth year of her life and the thirty-third of mine” (ix. 
11). So let us close with chapter ten’s wonderful “ascensus mentis in 
Deum,” in which consciousness of the new-won life soars mightily from the 
joined hearts of mother and son (ix. 10): 

When the day was approaching on which she was to depart this life—a day that You 
knew though we did not—it came about, as | believe by Your secret arrangement, that she 
and | stood alone leaning in a window, which looked inwards to the garden within the house 


where we were staying, at Ostia on the Tiber; for there we were away from everybody, 
resting for the sea-voyage from the weariness of our long journey by land. There we talked 


together, she and | alone, in deep joy; and forgetting the things that were behind and 
looking forward to those that were before, we were discussing in the presence of Truth, 


which You are, what the eternal life of the saints could be like, which eye has not seen nor 
ear heard, nor has it entered into the heart of man. But with the mouth of our heart we 
panted for the high waters of Your fountain, the fountain of the life which is with You: that 
being sprinkled from that fountain according to our capacity, we might in some sense 
meditate upon so great a matter. 


And our conversation had brought us to this point, that any pleasure 
whatsoever of the bodily senses, in any brightness whatsoever of corporeal 
light, seemed to us not worthy of comparison with the pleasure of that 
eternal Light, not worthy even of mention. Rising as our love flamed 
upward towards that Selfsame, we passed in review the various levels of 
bodily things, up to the heavens themselves, whence sun and moon and 
stars shine upon this earth. And higher still we soared, thinking in our 
minds and speaking and marvelling at Your works: and so we came to our 
own souls, and went beyond them to come at last to that region of richness 
unending, where You feed Israel forever with the food of truth: and there 
life is that Wisdom by which all things are made, both the things that have 
been and the things that are yet to be. But this Wisdom itself is not made: it 
is as it has ever been, and so it shall be forever: indeed “has ever been” and 
“shall be forever” have no place in it, but it simply is, for it is eternal: 
whereas “to have been” and “to be going to be” are not eternal. And while 
we were thus talking of His Wisdom and panting for it, with all the effort of 
our heart we did for one instant attain to touch it; then sighing, and leaving 
the first fruits of our spirit bound to it, we returned to the sound of our own 
tongue, in which a word has both beginning and ending. For what is like to 
your Word, Our Lord, who abides in Himself forever, yet grows not old and 
makes all things new! 


So we said: If to any man the tumult of the flesh grew silent, silent the 
images of earth and sea and air: and if the heavens grew silent, and the very 
soul grew silent to herself and by not thinking of self mounted beyond self: 


if all dreams and imagined visions grew silent, and every tongue and every 
sign and whatsoever is transient—for indeed if any man could hear them, he 
should hear them saying with one voice: We did not make ourselves, but He 
made us who abides forever: but if, having uttered this and so set us to 
listening to Him who made them, they all grew silent, and in their silence 
He alone spoke to us, not by them but by Himself: so that we should hear 
His word, not by any tongue of flesh nor the voice of an angel nor the sound 
of thunder in the darkness of a parable, but that we should hear Himself 
whom in all these things we love, should hear Himself and not them: just as 
we two had but now reached forth and in a flash of the mind attained to 
touch the eternal Wisdom which abides over all: and if this could continue, 
and all other visions so different be quite taken away, and this one should so 
ravish and absorb and wrap the beholder in inward joys that his life should 
eternally be such as that one moment of understanding for which we had 
been sighing—would not this be: Enter Thou into the joy of Thy Lord? But 
when shall it be? Shall it be when we shall all rise again and shall not all 
be changed? 


Such thoughts I uttered, though not in that order or in those actual words; 
but You know, O Lord, that on that day when we talked of these things the 
world with all its delights seemed cheap to us in comparison with what we 
talked of. And my mother said: “Son, for my own part I no longer find joy 
in anything in this world. What I am still to do here and why I am here I 
know not, now that I no longer hope for anything from this world. One 
thing there was, for which I desired to remain still a little longer in this life, 
that I should see you a Catholic Christian before I died. This God has 
granted me in superabundance, in that I now see you His servant to the 
contempt of all worldly happiness. What then am I doing here?” 


REQUEST FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Thank you so much for reading our book, we hope you really enjoyed it. 

As you probably know, many people look at the reviews before they decide 
to purchase a book. 

If you liked the book, could you please take a minute to leave a review with 
your feedback? 

60 seconds is all I’m asking for, and it would mean the world to us. 

Thank you so much, 

BARAKALDO BOOKS 


{1 For the nature of that struggle as well as of asceticism in general, see the chapter Rome and 
Milan. 


2} Relative to this is the inner structure of Protestantism, which similarly separates revelation 


from world reality, grace from nature, faith from reason, inwardness from visible form, 
religious life from the symbol. It errs gravely when it imagines that this destruction of relations 
is Christian, or even partly Christian; it is modern. Not for nothing does it constantly name 
Kant the philosopher of Protestantism. Its present crisis, to a large extent, is due to the fact that 
the supports of our modern structure are beginning to crumble. 


8} The consequences are important: sterilization of the ethical consciousness, dulled 


apy ecat on of the fulness of ethical values, a weakening of the power of discovery, a learnin 

of moral creativeness, and a sense of monotony and boredom in all that concerns the ethica 
realm. Max Scheler and Nicolai Hartman, and prior to them Friedrich Nietzsche, have made 
excellent contributions to the solution of this problem. The critically “pure ethics” become 
sterile ethics. In brief, man has gained tremendous power over nature and failed to gain the 
corresponding power over himself. Power is humanly controllable only in the hands of 
character. Power is positive only insofar as it is regulated by superior wisdom, responsibility, 
and self-discipline. Man’s power over nature and men has increased alarmingly since the 
Renaissance. It is both incomprehensible and frightening to see how little aware he is of the 
necessity of schooling himself for this new power, of the need for a sense of responsibility in 
keeping with it. 


4} Only from this standpoint is it possible to understand modern “amoralism” or aestheticism, 


namely, as an attempt to escape from the harness of duty-frozen norms into the “freedom” of 
nature or of intellectual values—a “freedom” which appears to be guaranteed in that it is based 
on the biological or on the artistically beautiful. 


} This does not mean to suggest a false progression from the finite to the absolute, or even 


from the realm of the world to the realm of grace; the whole tenor of this book is contrary to 
any such notion. 


{6 Tyanslator’s note: There is no word for this in English, only its antonym, corpus. 


2) “Calling,” “history,” “moment” are to be taken at their profoundest level, as the active 


man’s inner and outer, personal and circumstantial reality. The situation is made up of various 
personal and universal elements which frequently intertwine, changing, as they must, with time 
and personal development their height and depth. Essentially this is a matter of flowing 
movement that can never be compartmentalized in cut-and-dried “provinces.” Moreover, it 
must never be forgotten that God is part of the situation; indeed, as Lord of a design, the 
elements of which are calling, history, moment, He alone determines its Christian nature. 


{8} The Christian feels this awful ridiculousness in Nietzsche’s writings and in the whole slowly 
developing finitism of our age. When Dostoevski has Kirilloff, the prophet of mere finitude, 
finally go mad and stiffen to a marionette, a nutcracker, he is putting a vision of revelationary 


power into world literature. (See Guardini, Der Mensch und der Glaube.) Ernest Hello in his 


book L’homme has deep things to say on the whole sinister problem of laughter and the 
laughable. 


{9} Underlying Platonic philosophy is a somewhat analogous view of truth, in which the “lux 
mentis,” sensible of and striving toward the “lux gratiae,” truly dawns. 


uu Herein, by the way, is anchored also the particular God-experience of the “alter 


Augustinus,” namely, of St. Anselm of Canterbury. The so much quoted and so little understood 
“ontological argument” for the existence of God is a development of his concept of God, for 


example, the manner in which he experienced God’s reality. See Guardini, Christliches 
Bewusstsein. 


{11} We find this view in still more concentrated form in Eastern thought. 


{12} With one reservation. God Himself, in His living reality and holy truth, is One. Quite 


different, however, man’s conception of God—the way in which he imagines Him, thinks of 
Him, senses Him; or his manner of instinctively willing or encountering Him. God Himself is 
never “the Other” in the sense of that Either-Or we mentioned; but a man’s conception of God 
can make Him so. It is absolutely possible for a believer to think of God, experience God, as 
“the great Other One.” This can become a most grievous, even destructive affliction. Then 
certain claims made by often unscientifically generalizing theories of psychology on the relation 
between the father-image and the God-image do have a certain bearing. One of the most 
pressing tasks of religious education and self-education is to “graduate” from the image of God 
as “the great Other One” to the truth and freedom of the true God-relationship, in which He is 
no “Other,” but simply God. 


13} Ty much the same way Plato poured the dramatic-artistic powers denied direct expression 
not only into the dialogue form of his writings, into the creation of his characters and the 
poetry of his myths, but also into the special mind-and-blood-stirring rhythms of his thought- 
processes with their inimitable vigor. Indeed, without a strongly aesthetic approach, certain 
basic views of Platonic philosophy, for one, his concept of the idea, are incomprehensible. One 
typical result is to be seen in what becomes of the Platonic concepts the moment they are 
“interpreted” by an unaesthetic mind. 


14 An impressive case of the “Augustinian form” of existence in our own day (1874-1921) is to 
be found in the personality of Madeleine Sémer, whose biography was written by Felix Klein. 
The story of her spiritual religious development clarifies, in some respects, the inner process of 


the Confessions. 


{15} Herein lies the formula for that comprehensive process by which the young Christian 
consciousness, in an attempt to clarify its own thinking, adopts the concepts and imagery of 
classical thought, giving them from the start, however, a different interpretation. The “syncretic 
theory” is an over-simplification. In spite of its great richness of material and subtlety of 
method, it is extremely primitive. Itself unbelieving, it is simply incapable of recognizing the 
Se phenomenon involved: the living Christian reality that is simultaneously from God and 
in history. 


16} 1 have just been reminded that here we should consider the influence of classical thought, 


for which only the limited possessed reality, the body being the most comprehensible expression 
of limitedness. 


{17} Th those days people always read aloud, even to themselves. 


{18} Etienne Gilson has gone into this point thoroughly in his book Introduction a l’Etude de 
Saint Augustin. 


{19} This is not simply the light described in Plato’s seventh Epistle: “It requires long-continued 


intercourse between pupil and teacher in joint pursuit of the object they are seeking to 
apprehend; and then suddenly, just as light flashes forth when a fire is kindled, this knowledge 
is born in the soul and henceforth nourishes itself.” It is much more a religious light, by which 
Plato’s intellectual light is made clear. In other words, it is a mystical experience of God which 
opens the door for the mind’s philosophical experience—hence, for the formation of the 
philosophical and, upon that, the theological concept of God. 


20} For Plato the problem, though on a different level, is similar. To grasp the idea at its core is 


to grasp the spirit; hence, the meaning of existence and of immortality. The dialogue on the 
death of Socrates as well as his teaching on the true philosopher (in other words, genuine man) 
centers about this relationship. 


21} See Pascal’s concept of the heart: unsentimental, capable of responsibility, intelligence- 


determined (Guardini, Christliches Bewusstsein). 


2} problem of Eros and Agape. See Kierkegaard; also Guardini: Christliches Bewusstsein, p. 
226. 


23} Historical research on Augustine likes to point out that the words “tolle lege” have a formal 


meaning. They come from the missionary Church and are the summons to take Scripture, 
receive the word of God, and be converted; that in his chaotic, over-stimulated condition, 
Augustine, who was acquainted with the formula, had overheard some sound or other nearby 
and had instantly applied it to himself—all the more probably since, as a rhetorician, he was 
accustomed to clothe everything that happened with creative form and effect. 


The claim is worth examining, less for its actual content than as the expression of a certain type 
of historical interpretation. Careful examination reveals two propositions. The first says: even 
though a man of Augustine’s calibre says with the greatest definiteness that he heard a child 
chanting in a sing-song voice: “Take, read! Take, read!” it is permissible and right to contradict 
him: “No, you are mistaken. You only thought you heard. In reality, led by a powerful inner 
experience, you simply took some sound which you happened to hear and shaped it into those 
words.” Unconsciously, of course, although the “rhetorical” or “creative impulse” need only be 
stressed a little to render “unconscious stylization” “semi-conscious” or heaven knows what. 
This interpretation claims the rights of the critical method—but is it aware of the 
questionableness of what it is doing? We mentioned this point earlier in connection with 
Augustine’s early Christianity. Are we not bound to accept literally the word of a man who 
neither poetizes nor lies until it has been proven that we cannot? Primarily for the sake of 
spiritual existence as such, but also because, after all, the subject of an experience reasonably 
stands a better chance of knowing the truth about it than anyone else—particularly such a 
subject? Isn’t the attitude which duly honors the great personality at the same time the attitude 
most likely to comprehend a reality of different construction and higher rank than that of the 
investigator? And isn’t the autonomous power of the irreverent-on-principle attitude and its 
rejection of the great personality’s integrity a grave danger for all spiritual-personal existence? 


But behind the first proposition—supported, of course, not by any individual, but by a whole 
school of research—stands another. Why is Augustine so readily believed capable of self- 
deception (with its fateful tendency to deception of others)? Because the whole process under 
discussion may be purely intrinsic, a mere subjective experience. Hence, everything that 
resembles objective guidance is from the start suspect, and “skepticism” has the floor. Leaving 
aside for the moment the facts that in reality history is quite differently comprised, that here we 
have a prime example of the subjectivity-dogma at work draining truth of its content, that 
human existence (history) runs precisely along the line where the inner and outer realms cut 
back and forth across each other—isn’t it clear that such an attitude robs the event of its most 
personal vitality? Why shouldn’t some child have chanted “tolle lege”? Life consists precisely of 
moments in which such things happen—or fail to happen—that is why it is so mysterious. If 
there must be “explanations,” why not that the child had picked up the words the day before 
from its father’s account of some church event? They have caught its fancy and it sings them, 
perhaps to a doll. Why the elaborate theories about the unconscious and the half-conscious 
“stylization” of sounds instead of taking reality as it is? Out of respect for reality? More: out of 
an awareness of that interplay of the intrinsic and the extrinsic which comprises reality and 
which ever and again gives the impression of objective meaning to events. From the purely 
psychological standpoint, this interpretation is incomparably truer, richer, more realistic than 
any other—always on condition tliat it is based on the greatness of an Augustine and on 
reverence for such greatness. 


We claim no miracle—no voice from heaven or angelic song. Fear of some such interpretation 
seems to be behind the “explanation,” and that fear is so strong that it drives the critical spirit 
to the other extreme of a purely subjective interpretation which renders free reality a mere 


theoretical product. All we do suggest is that Augustine has now reached the point in his 
struggle where he is able from the inmost center of his being to “let go”; at that point he hears 
the voice of the singing child. Any child, any Claudius or Claudia, or whatever its name may be, 
perhaps dirty and playing alone with its doll because it has just quarreled with the others. The 
words mean nothing to it; they are play-words; but for this man, in his condition, they come 
precisely at the right moment, hence as messengers bearing the helping and commanding 
instructions of God. Nor do they come “by chance”; the same God who presses to the fore in 
Augustine’s soul and who raised up the fig tree to which the struggling one has fled to be alone, 
also directs the play of the child. That the man in his struggle, the stillness of the growing 
garden, and the distant sing-song of the child are welded into one timely unit—that is what 
counts! The child does not know what its words mean; Augustine knows only when with total 
readiness of heart he reaches agreement with the One who, from the infinite strands of events, 
weaves his, Augustine’s, particular pattern. If he surrenders himself to it, the pattern is 
complete. Then he stands “within” it and understands. Then the words speak to him—he does 
not form some subjective nonsense or vague sounds into meaningful words. It is simply a 
matter of giving himself to the design known as Providence. The maturity of Augustine’s 
decision is not the essential, with the child’s words a chance addition; rather, maturity and 
words together create the new whole that is known as “hour,” “vocation.” 


This view is nothing more or less than ordinary Christian buon senso. This is how existence is 
constructed, not as the subjectivity-dogma claims. And psychologically it has one priceless 
advantage: it shields the historical critic from the embarrassment of having to set himself up as 
judge of an Augustine, pronouncing a verdict of wrong in matters that are the man’s most 
intimate concern. 


24) There is one religious figure who did this with the purity of genius, Francis of Assisi. He 


regarded Holy Scripture as God’s personal message to him, Francis, which he was meant to 
accept and obey to the letter. Such an attitude presupposes great faith, a profoundly sure eye 
for that which, at a particular moment out of the overwhelming abundance of Scripture, is of 
urgent importance, an unconscious power of selection that is itself a fruit of faith. It is precisely 
this ability to choose the word of God’s will rather than another befitting one’s own will which 
is the wonderfully pure expression of genuine obedience and “childlikeness,” the most perfect 
form of Christian existence. 


(25) «Then we went in to my mother and told her, to her great joy. We related how it had come 


about: she was filled with triumphant exultation, and praised You who are mighty beyond what 
we ask or conceive, for she saw that You had given her more than with all her pitiful weeping 
she had ever asked” (viii. 12). 


